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EMGUTI^ atJIIWRY mo MiTOODOLQGICAL APPROACH 



A. KECUTIVE SimHARY 

More than one**half of all ^ployed wCTian witii four or more years 
of poataacondary eduoatlon are ^ployed ai aduoators. Ymt, save for 
alamantary sohool teaohing^ thera is no segmant of the educational 
estaUsliit^ent where woman are repreaented in equity with their 
training^ €Kperi0noe, or ex^rtlsei and nowhere do they have an a^al 
opportunity with men to advance in their choien profession. 

This report is part of the Congressional mandate under Section 
408(f) (4) of the Women's Education Equity Act of 1974, which directed 
the Commissionar of Education to conduot a National, comprehensiva 
review of sex discrimination in education for the Advisory Council 
on Women's Educational Programs; The purpose of this report is to 
raviaw the cuMent status of women ^ployed in profeesional positions 
in educational institutions from preschool through the universities, 
to detarmina thair relativa employment status in compariaion to men, 
and to idantify discriminatory ea^loyment practices which have limited 
women's opportunities* Matarial for the study was gatiiered from a 
variety of sources, ranging from sciantific and historical studies 
to local reports from wttnan's organizations* Wherever appropriate, 
expert opinion frOTi qualified observers has bean usad ,in defining the 
issues. 

The study leads to the following conclusions s 

1. Long-astablishad employment practices of eduoational institutions 
have samrad as barriers to the appointof^nt and, particularly, 
promotion of women on an equal basis with men at all levels of 
education • 

2. Women performing the same tasks with the same qualifications as 
man do not receiva commensurate salaries at any level i through- 
out the educational institutions women ara provided inequitable 
fringe benefits. 

3. Ilia pool of available women is suffieiant in numbers, training, 
and exparlance to fill more positions, and more responsible po- 
sitions, than they currently hold. 

4. Traditional life and wrk patterns, and psychological barriers 
to women's full participation in the educational job Mrket— 
though they do exist---do not appear by thenselves sufficiently in- * 
hibiting to eiqplain women's comparative lack of progress* in the 
field of education. 
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A seation*by--aecticn etaiMa^ of tha hAghlifhts of th6 refort is 
praeantad below « 



PRESENCE AND SAIARY 

El^rentary and Seaendary Sghools 

At the alementary/ieaondary level, woman dominate the profession 
numerioally through their greater preaanoe in teaehing, but men are 
present in greater ntimbers in administrative and deeieionHtoking posi- 
tions and thus have ^e authority whloh oomes with tiiose positions § 
VThlle there are a greater nt^^er of women In the system , thieir propor-^ 
tion at both the insteuotlonal and admlnistratlva levels has been 
dropping steadily over the past thlrty^five years « 

In 1948 * 81% of the elementary and secondary school teaohers 
were women* By 1973-74, women had decreased to 66% of the total* 
During this time men moved from a minority to a majority of all se- 
oondary school teachers, Elementary school prinoipalships have also 
shown a decline in participation by women. In Uie National Education 
Association's (NIA) first survey of elMentary school principals in 1928, 
women held 55% of tiiose posts In 1972 Uieir presence had dropped to 
less than 20%* In senior high schools, where the nm^er of women prin- 
cipals was always small, their reprayentation fell from 3.0% in 1971 
to 1.4% in 1973, 

Women also ej^rience Inequities in salary. Men teachers generally 
attain higher salary levels than women teachers* This discrepancy re-* 
suits from factors such as salary supplwents for extracurricular activi- 
ties , the concentration of women in lower grade levels, and the extension 
of credit for milit«y servi^ce and other es^erlence which benefit men 
more than they do women « Higher salaries and a cCTmensurate higher 
status are accorded to teachers at the higher grade levels and in sub-- 
ject areas where percentages of men are hig^r. 

Differential in salary levels is one of Uie most im^^rtant Issues 
for the study of discriminatory emplo^ent practices, and more 
sophisticated research md analysis are required of differences at the 
elementary and secondary school level. It is clear, towever, that the 
existence of a single salary schedule at these levels has not prevented 
inequities of aaluies between -toe sexes. ^ 

Postsecondary Institutions 

At the postsecondary level, the pattern of women's employment 
has not changed si^ificantly over time. In 1975, woman represented 
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lens than one-quarter of the faculties; thara are more women faculty 
in the less prestigious institutions^ more in eolleges than in 
universities* Women also predominate in the lower i untenured^ less 
well-paid faculty ranks* FurtheEmore, once women join the faculty 
at any type of institution # their promotions come more slowly than 
do men's* 

During the course of their professional careers^ women with 
doctorates fall behind their men counterparts in toth income and 
faeulty rank. Despite a recent rise in women Ph,D,'s^ the rise in 
the percent of women in tenured ^sitions has not equaled the rise 
for men, and women's increase in tenure does not reflect a similar 
increase in rank, vahile studies have found that since 1969 women 
have improved their position in academic emploiTnent and seem to be 
receiving initial appointoents pn terms that are comparable to 
men, the relatively improved position of women entering the 
profession is not matched with their attaining similar gains in 
promotions , 

Data on the relative salary levels of faculty men and women over 
time show that there has been little overall change* In 1970 # the 
median salary of female faculty was less than 70% of that of male 
laculty—virtually the Bsmm as in 1940, Data indicate that regard- 
less of rank, type of institution^ or discipline,/ WOTien are paid 
less than men on the faculties of postsecondary institutions. With 
a few eKceptions the difference of salary between men and women 
increased from 1973 to 1975 at all types of postsecondary insti- 
tutions * 

• Recent studies indicate a tendency toward salary 
equality for men and wOTien at entry or junior ranks. 
At higher ranks, the salary differential is greater, 
with women receiving lower salaries. The greatest 
differential is at the highest rank at the moat 
prestigious universities, 

• Across all types of institutions, fields of special- 
ization* and ranks, women have lower salaries than 
men who hold the same degree and have been teaching 
for the same arount of time^ 

• Women in faculty positions are concentrated in a 
limited ntunber of traditionally feminine fields where 
salaries tend to be lower* Fifty-five percent of all 
women college and university faculty are concentrated 
in four of these 'subject areas i Art, drwia and musici 
foreign languages? health; and English. 
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Minority Women 



Employment patterns of minority women in education parallel thoaa 
of other women i tte higher the level of the educational institution^ 
the lower the proportion of women. At the same time^ there are 
significant differences by racial/ethnic group* 

The highest perdentage of minority woman professionals in the 
teaching profession is Black. But while TOre Black women are 
anployed at each educational level than woman from other racial/ 
ethnic groups, their ralativa percentage at each level is not equi- 
valent to their presence in the population, except as kindergarten 
and prekindergarten teachers and vocational counselors, 

• On the basis of nuntoers alone. Black women teachers 
in the South are more present than Black men or 
V^ite women I but in the rest of the coimtry both 
Black womew and Black men are underrepresented in 
elementary and secondary education* 

• Both White and minority ^^men hold Mre low rank positions in 
colleges and universities than their mmXm counterparts, Thm 
proportion of minority wOTsn in toe lower ranks, however, is 
far greater than the proportion of Vtoite women, 

• While Pfhite men are ah^ut two and a half tuies more 
likely than l^^ite women to be in tenured positions, 
Black men are ten times more likely than Black 
women to enjoy such higher status* 

The characteristics of the three Asian*taerican si^roups in 
relation to their participation in the educational professions differ 
^markedly. Among Japanese women, as among White women, 16% are in 
professional occupations and of these, 43% are in education, taiong 
Chinese women, 20% are in professional occupations, but only 30% are 
in education, toong Filipino women, 30% are in professional occu- 
pations, but a mere 11% are in education. 

Except for their higher participation in college and university 
teaching, the distribution of Asian-AMrican women in the educational 
professions closely resei^les that of White wMien. In all cases, the 
majority are teaching at the elementary and secondary school levels, 
and the nuntoer who are school atoinistrators is miniscule. 

Spanish and Indian women are the most underrepresented in employ- 
ment as educators, both as a percentage of all women taachers, and 
as a^ percentage of all Spmish and Indian teachers, Spanish women are 
4.6% of the population, Indian women 0*4%, but Sp^lsh are 1.5% of all 
women educators and Indians 0.1%. 
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There is very little dif fsfenee in the salaries of minority ^R^men and 
^mite woman in the teaching profession ^ but the salary dif farentials between 
minority women and minority men are equal to those between White women and 
vmite men* Black women in the teaching profession enjoy a comparatively 
higher financial status than women of other racial/ethnic groups, whereas 
Spanish women in the educational professions tend to have Mrkedly lower 
salaries than White women or Spanish men. 



Po 1 1 c ymak er s 

Data on policymakers in education are sparse, indicating the 
need for more axtensive research. However, an exMiination of avail- 
able data suggests that women are seriously undarrepresented on 
polic^aking bodies in education* 

• At the federal level,! there is a marked difference 
between the percent of educators employed nationally 
amd the percent employed by the National Instituta 
of Education or Office of Education. Furthermore, * 
only 28% of the appointments to Advisory Committees 
at the Office of Education are woman, 

• The same situation prevails at the state and local 
levels, with few women serving either on Advisory 
Councils or as State Directors of Education or 
Vocational Education. 

• At universities and colleges men are the large 
majority of members of Boards of Trustees, task 
forces, committees, and other policy-influencing 
groups . 



Ef^LOYMIJT PRACTICTS 

Elementary and Sgcondj^y Schools 

Although studies have shown that women have the degree require- 
ments, course credits, experience, certification, and ability to be 
employed as principals and superintendents, the claim is made that the 
absence of women atoinistrators in elementary and secondary schools is 
due to a^lack of qualified women candidates* The clam is not supported 
by an ejcOTiination of the system through which actoiinistrators are 
recruited, evaluated, and promoted. 

2i 
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Such analysis yields several factors that may have prevented 
women tram moving into administrative posts s a male-dominated^ 
closed loop at the deoision^making levels qualifications for 
atoiniatrative positions that are often not job-related. 

Evidence suggests that when there is a choice to be made 
between hiring a man or woman as a teacher f the man has the advan-- 
taga at every level i 

• In 1940 y 89% of the elementary school teachers 
were womani in 1974 ^ the percentage dropped to 
84%. In 1940 r women were 58% of all secondary 
school teachers I in 1974, they were 47% of all 
secondary school teachers. 

• During the last decade, women received twice as 
many degrees in education as men* Vet, coitpared 
to their degrees earned, more men than women were 
anployed at every level in both elementary and 
secondary schools. Few studies have concentrated 
on the emplo^ent of teachers, but rather studies 
of employment practices at the elementary and 
secondary school levels related to sex Imve 
concentrated on the principals and administrators. 



Postsecondary Institutions 

The lack of avail^l^ women has been one of the major reasons 
offered by higher education institutions for the low percentage 
of women on their faculties. Despite evidence to the contrary, women 
have made only minijaal gains. Although there has been an increase 
in the employment of women in postsecoHdiry institutions during 
the past few years, there has been no comparable increase in 
women achieving advanced ranks. 

Current criteria for promotion in postsecondary institutions 
place a heavy emphasis on research and publication as opposed 
to teaching effectiveness. Thim works to the disadvantage of 
women who tend to prefer teaching to research. The emphasis on 
productivity also milatates against thm development of objective 
criteria by which teaching can be evaluated. Furthermore, it 
has not been CTipirically est^lished that productivity is a 
valid occupational qualification for all positions to which it 
IS applied and in all the colleges and universities which 
utilize it as one of the criteria for promotion. 
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While the ''old boy system" and rules against inbreeding and 
nepotism ware not originally designad to exclude women, they have 
in practice also oontributed to preventing qualified women from 
having access to many positions, indioations are that such 
practices are still being used, though more often as unwritten 
rather than written policies. There are no national data on the 
impact of federal regulations on hiring and promotion. 

The doctoral degree requirement is also used/ supported by HEW 
guidelines, as a hiring and promotion criterion, and as a means of 
detemining avail^ility even though most positions at most types 
of colleges and universities are being performed by men and women 
without the Ph,D, Furthermore, men without the doctorate are often 
better rewarded than women with the doctorate. It should be 
difficult/ therefore, to prove that the Ph,D, is a bona fide oc-^ 
cupational qualification in all cases and under all circumstances. 
Since proportionally fewer women or minorities obtain advanced academic 
degrees than do White men, the use of the doctorate as a selection 
criterion for hiring, promotion, award of tenure. 

The federal guidelines do not require a college to lower or change 
its employment standards. All the government asks is that institutions 
specify their criteria, that the criteria be job-related, and that 
candidates be objectively evaluated. Consequently, short of ©vert 
sex discrimination, any qualifications for appointment and advancement 
that can be defended as being based on establi^^Ued performance criteria, 
no matter how discriminatory their end results, are permissible ac- 
cording to HEW Guidelines (although not by OFCC Regulations), However 
educational institutions often do not establish objective hiring and 
promotion criteria. 

Difficulties are also posed by the confusing welter of job titles/ 
disciplines, subfields, and organizational units in a large univer- 
sity. To be workable in a university setting, contract compliance 
must have clear guidelines to follow. If such guidelines existed, 
assessment of employment practices would be as appropriate to higher 
educational institutions as it is to any other industry utilizing 
large nunjaers of professional and managerial staff. 

Fringe Be^eflts^ 

Equal Opportunity anployment Consnission (EEOC) and Title IK 
regulations make it an xmlawful Miployment practice for an employer 
to discriminate between men and -women with regard to fringe benefits 
of any kind. They also specifically forbid employers to differentiate 
in benefits available to employees / or to their spouses and families. 
Despite these strictures, discriminatory practices persist. Women 
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empleyed by educational institutions are fra^ently excluded from 
fringe benefits, receive fewer benefits than men, or in other ways 
are treated inequitably* 

Major issues affecting the employment of women in educational 
institutions are the discriminatory policies and practices re- 
lating to their childbt^aring role. Women's right to work before 
and after pregnancy has been sustained by the Supreme Court, 
and the requirement that pregnancy be treated in the sMie manner 
as any other tem^rary dis^ility has been upheld by several U,S* 
Circuit Courts of Appeal. However, despite repeated warnings to the 
states to eliminate discriminatory practices relating to pregnancy, 
results have been negligible. Employers still appear to be waiting 
for a definitive decision by the Supreme Court, es^ected this year, 
before they alter their policies* 

Other related issues include i 

• Leave for childbearing and/or childrearing • 

• Differing health care services provided to men and 
women. 

m Retirement benefits! There are presently three laws, 
tlttfee federal agencies and three sets of guidelines that 
relate to equity in retir^ent benefits. The central 
issue, as yet unresolved, is whether wcman can be re-^ 
quired either to make Iwger contributions or receive 
lower retir^ent benefits than men« 



WOMEN'S PATTERNS OF LIFE AND WORK 

Women's life patterns and the social roles to which they are 
assigned may reduce their conpetitive position in educational in- 
stitutions and help account for their undeMepresentation in post- 
secondary education and in leadership positions in elementary and 
secondary education. However, these constraints do not account fo: 
all emplosroent and salary differentials between men and women. 
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women's lack of success in the education professions Gompared to 
men is frequently attributed to the conflict between duties as wife 
and mother and those of professional edUGator, This analysis does 
not take into consideration the very large percentage of unmarried 
women educators ^ which reaches 52% of the women at the college level, 
compared to 13% of the men* 

Married women educators ^ especially those with young children , 
must make compromises to pursue their careers^ but few abandon 
them* Some drop out of the work force and then return; some accept 
part-time worki some work full-time by controlling their working 
hours, duties r or responsibilities. 

The present trend is for highly educated married women not to 
leave the labor force at all (or only for very short periods after 
the birth of a child) , Research has also shown that as many men 
as women interrupt their careers, but men do not pay the same 
penalty for doing so* 

A variety of support systems can be developed by the educational 
systems to assist married women with children to continue their 
careers while performing their socially assigned role* The provision 
of child care and quality part-time employment, with benefits and 
protections comparable to those provided to full-time en^loyees, 
are the most crucial* 

Certain patterns appeair to prevail for women in the teaching pro- 
fession* Women seek academic settings where teaching rather than re^ 
search is the primary activity: institutions below imiversity level, 
classrooms rather than the administrator's office of tiie laboratory. 
They gravitate toward positions in the traditionally feminine dis-* 
ciplines that have the least prestige^ least power and offer the 
lowest financial rewards. Younger wamen may be beginning to break 
omt of this pattern, bu^ since teaching is a well-established role 
for women, the pattern seKns likely to persist for some tdjne to come* 

Men also internalize the sex role stereotypes, but since the 
status quo is to their advantage, they, therefore, have less incen-* 
tive to change* 
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TOE I£G&L FRAM^O^ 



Lawg and feegulatlans 

J Title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, the Equal Pay Act, Title 
IX of the Educational Amendments of 1972, and Exeoutive Order 11246 
i-egulata employment praoticea affecting women employed in eduaational 
institutions. (Thera are also nwierous state laws and local or- 
dinances which cover sex discrtolnation in emplo^entj The reg- 
ulations cover discrimination in recruitment/ hiring, promotion, 
and fringe benefits, and require that job-related perfomance criteria 
be established. Criteria which adversely affect women or minorities 
are unlawful, unless the employer can demonstrate that the skills 
measiared by the criteria are jpb-related. 

e Altiiough EEOC's regulations and Judicial enforce- 
ment offer the greatest support to women, it is 
impossible for HOC to settle ea^^itiously all 
the higher education cases that are already before 
it due to the excessive backlog* 

• Equal Pay is the .only civil rights agenoy without 
an extensive backlog* Its success rate has been 
excellent conpared to that of other civil rights 
agencies. However, many educational discrimination 
problems range beyond its jurisdiction, 

• Executive Order 11246 requires that employers with 
contracts in excess of $50,000 develop and main- 
tain an affirmative action plan* setting out the 
steps they are taking to eliminate discriminatory 
practices* pa:rticularly in fthe imderutiii^ation 

of ^men and minorities, and to rectify the 
situation, 

• Because Title IX regiUations were not issued 
until August 1975, three years after passage of 
the Act, it is too soon to detemine whether 
they will concenteate on instltutlona of higher 
education, or will examine discriminatory en^ 
plo^ent practices in elementary and secondary 
schTOls as well. 



The Courts 

The TOst definitive statement by the higher courts on sex dis- 
crimination in employn«nt practices has been in the area of fringe 
benefits. There have been few major decisions in hiring, promotions. 
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or testing based on sex in educational institutions, but thus far 
it appears that the courts will apply to sex discrimination cases 
the same f ar-^rf.aching principles they have established in cases 
on race. However, under Title IX and the Executive Order, sole 
jurisdiction for remedying sex discrimination is left to the 
federal agencies. Therefore, while the language of the Order is 
strong, the only relief available to women injured by violation 
of toe Order (or Title IK) is through the administrative process. 

The only judicial relief for individuals under the Executive 
Order and Title IX is to sue the agencies for failure to carry out 
their responsibilities I such a suit (WEAL at al vs. Weinberger) 
is presently in the courts. But even if the suit is successful, 
problems will remain, since the courts have held that federal 
agencies will not be responsible for failure to comply with an 
order if the agency does not have the resources to enforce com= 
pliance. Since the federal agencies have inadequate budgets and 
extensive backlogs, this may eventually limit the utility of a court 
order* 

Judicial enforcement appears to be the single most effective 
approach for challenging discriminatory employment practices based 
on sex. Those Title VII cases based on sex that have been heard 
have been well received by the courts. The major question still 
outstanding is whether the Supreme Court will follow the appellate 
courts (and its own history in matters of racial discrimination) in 
taking a strong stand against such discriminatory employment 
practices . 



B. METHODOLOGICAL APPROACH 



Three types of resources were utilized as the basis of the re- 
port: research and surveys that have produced primary data, 
analyses of primary data collected by other studies (secondary data) , 
and authoritative conmentaries based on expert knowledge of the 
literature or which dealt with issues not subject to data acquisi= 
-tion. No original data collection was undertaken as part of this 
study. Examples of primary data are Census reports, national or 
local surveys, or research studies. Secondary data include articles 
and books that have derived new analyses from existing data. 

To secure these various levels of data we have: 

• Compiled and examined a wide range of sources dealing with 
issues under consideration. These items range from news= 
letters such as that published by the Project on the Status 
of Women, to studies such as The Flelschmnn Report on the 
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Quality^ Cost and Financing of Elementary and Secondary 
Educ ation in New Yor ^ State and the reaantly issued Carnegie 
Report/ Maiking Affirmative Action Work , 

• Collected relevant statistical data such as those provided 
by the Census, as well as computer printouts from a variety 
of sources as they have become available^ 

• Searched a variety of professional journals/ reference 
books containing abstracts , etc,/ for relevant articles 
relating to the subject area under investigation. 

• Sought copies of unpiablished dissertations/ reports/ 
and other documents , 

• Checked bilsliographies and footnotes that accompanied 
significant articles to make sure that all appropriate 
sources were examined* 



These methods have not only yielded an extensive array of 
data and research studies/ but have also revealed gaps in the data 
where more research is required and more precise data need to be 
collected* Volume II of this study presents a series of detailed 
annotations of the major sources which have been cited or used as 
resource material for this report* These annotations are intend- 
ed to provide essential references for this report as well as a 
basis for further research and analysis on the question of sex 
discrimination in employment practices in education. 

In the analysis of data and information/ and its presentation 
in the report^ the most recent swvey of research data avail^le 
has been utilized • Wherever appropriate/ however/ such data have 
been compared to similar earlier data to highlight trends and to 
draw conclusion's. Thus, not only have individual data sources 
been analyzed/ but where possible/ data from different sources 
have been organized to provide an indication that a problem bkxl 
or that chanqas have occurred* tf^erever necessary to verify the 
data, we have recommended that research be undertaken* 

hard data do not exist, as, for example, in the areas of 
f rln 9fci iiefits, issues are defined by reference to relevant arti= 
cles reports, lawS/ court decisions and so forth/ that are appro- 
pria ^ to the issue being discussed, 

^^ootnotes are included at the end of each chapter of the re- 
port. Tables whiGh do not appear in the text are at the end of 
the cli ter in which they are first discussed, h bibliography of 
all rei fence material cited in the footnotes is found in Appendix 
A of ^ume I of the report. Additionally/ two bibliographies, one 
of studies undertaken by individual universities, the other of 
studies by individual disciplines/ have been appended to the anno- 
tations in volume II* 
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EMPLOYMENT AND SALARY i ELmENTARY ANp_ SECONDARY mUCATlON 



An analysis of participation in professional positions in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools indicates that while wmen dominate 
the profession nimerically through their greater presence in teach-* 
ingr nien control the institutions ttrough ttieir greater presence in 
adbjiinistrative and decisiomr^ing positions. Furthermore, as the 
studies and data presented here will show, the proportion of women 
at both the instructional and administrative levels has been drop^ 
ping steadily over the past thirty-five years. 



A. INSTTOCTIONAL PERSONNEL 

1 ^ Presence 

Elementary And Secondary School Teachers 

In the United States teaching in el^ientary and secondary school 
has been traditionally regarded as a wonan^ominated profession* 1/ 
Many women have entered teaching because of lack of opportunities in 
other professional fields. 2/ Since the end of World War II ^ 
however^ the proportion of men entering the educational field has 
slowly increased y spurred by opportunities provided through the GI 
Bill of Rights, efforts to upgrade the teaching profession and effort 
to "defeminize" the profession * particularly at the aecondary school 
level. In 1947-^48, 19% of the elementary and secondary school teach= 
ers were men. 3/ In 1957-58 ^ Uie nimiber of men increased to 27%, and 
in 1967-68, to 32%. By 1973-74^ men represented 33% of the total, 
(See Table II-l and II-2 j 

Owe society has also related status and prestige in teaching to 
the age of the children taught, and higher status appears to be 
accorded to teachers at the higher grade levels, where most of the 
men teach. Very few men are employed at the elementary level i 
slightly more are employed at the intermediate level i and since 
the school year 1959-60 more men than women have been employed at 
the high school level. (See Table 11^3 • and Il'-2p) 

Women comprise over 80% of the elementary school teachers in 
the United States * According to the 1970 Census ^ there were 
1,488,000 elementary school teachers, of whom 84% were women. 4/ 
h 1973-74 survey by the National Center for Educational Statistics 
(NCES) places the total number of elementary school teachers at 
1,348,000, of whom 84% were women* 5/ TOe MCES data also indicate 
that the percentaga ©£ woman elementary school teachers has de-^ 
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clined from nearly 87% in 1959-60 t-j 84% in 1973-74. (Sea Table 
II-2.) 6/ A comparison of vromen with woTCn and man with men 
indieates that during that period the total number of women ele- 
mentary school teachers increased by 286,000 for a gain of 351, 
. while the total number of man teachers increased by 88,000 for' 
a 71% gain. 

While women are clearly a vast majority among elementary 
scnool teachers, they comprise slightly less than half of the secon- 
dary school teachers in the United States. in 1970, the Census 
recorded 1,004,000 secondary school teachers, of whom 49% were 
women 7/ In 1973-74 NCES estimated that there were 1,058,000 second 
ary school teachers, of whom 47% were women. 8/ As with elementary 
school teachers, NCES data indicate that ther? has been a decline 
in the proportion of women secondai-y school teachers from 1959-60 
when they represented 48% of the total, to 47% in 1973-74. During 
this period the number of men secondary school teachers increased 
by 265,400 for a gain of 89% and the number of women teachers in- 
creased by 216,000 for a 78% gain. 

Few data exist on teachers by sex by individual grade levels 
Findings from an NBA survey in 1970-71 suggest, however, that 
women are concentrated in the lower grade levels in elementary 
schools and, to some extent, in the junior high schools. (See 
Table 11-3). £/ 

Data on elementary and secondary school instructional staff 
by regions show marked differences, particularly at the secondary 
school level. According to the NBA, in the south 89% of public 
elementary school teachers and 55% of public secondary school teach- 
ers are women. (gee Table II-4.) The western states, on the other 
hand, have the fewest women teachers. In that region, 79% of public 
elementary school teachers and 36% of public secondary school teach- 
ers are women. 

The percentage of woman teachers in private elementary and 
secondary schools is slightly higher than their percentage in pub- 
lic schools. In 1970, 86% of all private elementary school tea- 
chers in the United States were women (compared to 84% of all public 
school teachers) and 53% of all private secondary school teachers 
were women (compared to 48% of all public school teachers) . 10/ 

The percentage of women teachers is particularly high in the 
Catholic schools where sisters have been a dominant part of the 
teaching force. (See Table 11-5.) However, Catholic schools have 
seen a sharp decline in the number of sisters and men religious 
teachers (28% and 20% respectively from 1970-71 to 1974-75) and a 
slight increase in lay teachers (7% during the same time period) . 11/ 
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An analysis of the types of subjects taught by professional 
staff at the secondary level suggests that the distribution is re- 
lated to the sax of the teacher* As Howard has noted, in high 
school^ "math, science and the social sciences are generally taught 
by man while there are more women in English and foreign languages." 
12/ Findings from three separate National Education Association 
surveys in 1961, 1966 and 1971 support this conclusion. (See Table 
The studies show that over the decade 5 out of 12 subjects 
were taught predominantly by women while 5 out of the 12 were 
taught predominantly by men. The subjects taught by men and woman 
fell into the anticipated traditional patterns i men predominate 
in health and physical education, mathematics, social science, 
music ^ science, and industrial arts; women predominate in home eco^ 
nomics^ English, foreign languages, business education, and art. 

Comparing the 1971 sample with the 1961 sample, women apparent-^ 
ly made some gains in the following areas % foreign languages and 
business education (both subjects in which women were already a 
majority in 1961) , health and physical education (the largest pro- 
portional increase^ women had shifted from a minority to a majority 
of teachers in this field only) and mathematics and music (both 
subjects i^ which, despite their propoi onal increase, women re- 
mained in the minority) . 13/ These findings indicate that all stu- 
dents do noc have equal access to a variety of role models of both 
sexes. (The question of traditional subject areas and role 
models is explored more fully in Chapter IX.) 



Vocational Education Teachers 

Analysis of vocational education staff by fields of specialty 
offers further and more extensive evidence of the way teaching 
assignments are linked to the sex of the teacher. In a 1972-73 NCES 
survey of vocational educators in secondary school systems, the 
numbers of men and women teachers were about equal, 51% men and 49% 
women* However, the women teachers were found almost exclusively 
in fields that have been traditionally "women's work""home econo= 
mics (99%), business and office (72%), and health occupations (88%) ~ 
while men teachers were found to predominate in such fields as 
trades/industry (69%) , agriculture (100%) , technical education (90%) , 
and distributive education (77%). (See Table II-7J 14/ 

Similar findings were evident in a 1974 Office for Civil Rights 
survey of area vocational technical schools. Women comprised just 
over a third of the teachers in postsecondary level Area Vocational 
Technical Schools (AVTS) * 15/ They were well over 80% in the in- 
structional staff in home economics and health occupations, and 50% 
of the business and office occupations. As at the secondary 
school level, the men teachers in the postsecondary AVTS sample 
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were concentrated in trades/industry (92%) , agriculture (94%) , 
tachnical (81%) , and marketing and distribution business occupa- 
tions (72%). (Sea Table IItSJ 



Praschool and Kindargartan Teachers 

The data on preschool teachers, stow that tha teaahars of 
young preschool and kindargartan ohildren are overwhelmingly woman. 
According to tha Census, a£/ not a single man in the United States 
was amployad as a preschool taachar in 1960. In 1970, only 2,649 
man, or 2%, wara praschool teachers. The proportions are similar 
in all regions of the coimtry* 

Data on professional staff in the Head Start program by sax 
are available only for atoinistrativa, teaching and other profes- 
sional staff (exclusiva of madical staff) combined. 1970 data 
for Haad Start show that 89% of these positions were occupied by 
WOTian, 17/ 



Other Non-Suparvisory Instructional Parsonnal 

In addition to classroom teachers, personnel in elamantary 
and sacondary schools include school librarians, school nurses, 
guidance counselors and other non -supervisory professional staff. 

In !^'s 1972-73 survey of public school staff there were over 
40,000 full-tiroa public school librarians; 92% were women • 18/ In 
that same survey, some 17,000 full-time school nurses were identi- 
fied; 99% were woman. Women dominated professional staff of public 
schools because of their preponderance as school teachers, nurses 
and librarians. According to NEA, employment in these three cate- 
gories accounted for 95% of all full-time professional women em- 
ployed in the pi^lic school systems in 1972-73, 19/ 

In all other categories of non-supeivisory professional per- 
sonnel, which account for lass than 5% of the total, men and women 
are about evenly divided, raiA estinates that there were some 
50,000 full-time public elementary and secondary school counselors, 
47% of whom were women, 20/ The Equal Ssiployment Op^rtunity Com- 
mission's 1973 data based on 4,700 of the 17,000 school districts in the 
U,S. (those with 100 or more employees) i show about 4,500 full-time 
guidance personnel, of whom 51%, were women. Also, of 22,000 instruc- 
tional consultants, and 7,000 psychological personnel, just under 50% 
were women* 21/ 
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2. Salary 



Since the principal of equal pay for equal work is firmly as-- 
tablished legally, inequity in salary levels is one of the most im-- 
portant issues in the study of discriminatory emploi^ent practices. 
However, the variables involved in determining salary levels at 
the el^entary and secondary levels are coniplex, and insufficient 
attention has been paid to thes^, thereby making a definitive 
analysis of the issue most difficult- The findings outlined below 
reflect the current state of the literature and data on this topic . 

While relative salary levels vary from one school system to 
another, most school systems operate under a single, negotiated 
salary schedule which establishes equal compensation levels on the 
basis of degrees and e^eriencep 22/ Generally, however, the men 
teachers in any system obtain higher salary levels than the women 
teachers. This discrepmcy may result from a nui^er of factors in= 
eluding salary supplements for eKtracurricular activities , the con- 
centration of women in lower grade levels, and the extension of credit 
for ea^eriences which apparently benefit men more than they do women. 
Overall , men tend to be concentrated in those school systems , grade 
levels, and subject areas which pay more* 23/ 

Based upon figures from HEA's 1972-73 survey of public school 
instructional staff, the average annual salary for full-time men 
piiblic sctool teachers was $10,654 while the average salary , for 
full-time women pi^lic school teachers was $9,787, 24/ The ) gher 
average salary is, in part, a reflection of the greater proportions 
of men teaching in secondary schools where salaries are higher than 
in elementary schools* 

U,S* Census indicates that the 1969 median earnings of women 
public elementary school teachers C|6,883) was only 82% of toe 
median earnings of their men counterparts ($8,366) . The 1969 median 
earnings of women public secondary school teachers (|6,975) was 
only 75% of the median earnings of men secondary school teachers 
($9,247). 25/ 

Data suggest that the pay differential between men and women 
teachers has increased over time. Comparisons of teacher earnings 
for the years 1959 and 1969 show that while the percentage increase 
in median earnings of men and women teachers was similar, the dol^ 
lar earning differential between men and women increased* Over the 
decade, the average salary of men school teachers increased from 
$5,586 to $8,692, an increase of 64% or $3,106* During toe same 
decade the average salary of women school teachers also increased 
by 64% — from 14,009 to $6,236--but in dollars the increase was 
only $2,227* 26/ 
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In NEA's 1970-71 survey of public school teachers, 43% of the 
men and 19% of the women held a master's dBgrae or more. 27/ Th^ 
higher salaries among men teachers is, in part, related tS" this" 
fact. 28/ However, in comparing salary levels of men and women 
teachers with the same degrees, there is still a difference be- 
tween the median income of women and men teachers. (See Table 



The Pleischmann Comnission 's study of the public school 
system in the State of New York noted that the proportions of men 
m particular school systems were related to the average level of 
pay. The study pointed out that men college graduates can earn 
substantially more in positions outside the school system than can 
women of comparable ability and training, in 1S70-71, men were 40% 
to 60% of the teachers in those Mew York School districts that 
paid starting salaries of S8,000 or nore, but men were only 20% to 
40% of the teachers in school districts that paid less than S7,000 
to start. 29/ 

Data from the different regions of toe country support the re- 
lationships that the Pleischmann report identified in Mew York State 
A coi^arison of earning levels of teachers in 1969 in all four 
regions shows that, overall, the median incomes of both elementary 
and secondary school teachers are lowest in the south and highest 
m the west. Moreover, the differential between men and women's 
salaries, as illustrated by the median for women as a proportion of 
the median for men, is greatest in the west and smallest in the 
south. (See Table 11-10.) it is, therefore, not surprising that 
men comprise 45% of the secondary school teachers in the south, 
but 64% in the west; and 11% of the elementary school teachers in 
the south, but 21% in the west- 
More research is needed to determine if men enter the teaching 
profession in certain areas of the country because the median salary 
levels of the profession there are higher, or if, because of the 
greater presence of men in the system and their greater ability to 
negotiate, the pay levels in the system are higher. Other factors 
may also be involved which should be explored . Pay scales in 
school districts in a single metropolitan area should be studied 
to determine whether those with higher pay scales have larger 
numbers of men teachers. 

Several other studies shed additional light on the problem of 
salary differentials between men and women teachers. A study by a 
local education agency in Virginia of sex bias in public schools 
suggests that one reason for the salary differential between men and 
woman is the granting of credit for military service .30/ anployees 
were granted up to five years credit for a con^ination of military 
service and prior teaching, a credit that worked to the advantage of 
Since most military service is not job-related, the study eon - 
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eluded, it would appear likely that years devoted to rearing child- 
ren would benefit a school system as much as years devoted to non- 
teaching military service, 31/ and both could be considered bene- 
ficial to the nation. No national study on whether military credits 
have benefitted men teachers has been undertaken. 

Another reason for the higher annual income reported by men 
teachers is that a higher proportion of men have extra earnings in 
addition to their classroom duties, both during the summer and 
during the school year. Between 1961 and 1971^ the proportion of 
women teachers who earned additional income outside of their teach- 
ing duties increased from 37% to 44%. Even with that increase, the 
total amounted to scarcely more than half of the 81% of all men 
teachers who reported such additional income in 1971, 32/ The amount 
of additional income earned by men, as well as the number of men 
earning extra income, is also greater than that of women teachers. 
In 1971, the average additional income earned by men was $1,899; 
the average for women was $1,076. 3V 

The schools employ a system of salary supplements to compensate 
teachers for the time that they spend working on extracurricular activ- 
ities. Most salary supplements, Howard points out, go to men teachers 
for coaching boys* intramural sports. 34/ But as studies of local 
systems show, many school boards give minimal or no suppl^ents at 
all to women who coach girls' tmamB or who direct other activities 
such as glee club. 35/ A 1971-72 Connecticut Education Association 
study, a 1973 Texas study, and a 1973 Michigan study all found that 
the extra-duty pay for men engaged in coaching male sports was much 
higher than pay for coaching available to women* 36, 37, 38/ 
Furthermore, men were given a decrease in teaching load that was 
not given equally to women coaches. 39/ 

A review of relative annual salary levels of vocational educa- 
tion teachers in secondary school reveals that women vocational 
education teachers also have lower annual salaries than men. Of men 
teachers, 28% with 9-10 iwDnth contracts, and 28% with 11-12 month 
contracts had annual salaries of $12,000 or over in 1972=73, Only 
20% of women teachers wito 9-10 month contracts and 18% with 11-12 
month contracts were earning as much. (See Table 11-11 J 

Except for school nurses, the average salaries of other profes- 
sional staff positions^ including librarians^ counselors, social 
workers, and psychologists, tend to be higher than the average salar- 
ies of school teachers. In all these categories, the average salary 
levels of men were also higher than the average salary levels of 
women. (see Table 11-12,) 

Many eomplesc factors such as (jualif ications, years of experience, 
extra duties, etc., are involved in the determination of teachers' 
salaries. The existence of a single salary schedule clearly has not 
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prevantad inaquities of salaries betwaan tha saxas* Thm dagrae of 
research that has been dona in this araa is minimal eompared to the 
studies that hava been imdertaken on faculty salaries in postsacond- 
ary education, and far mora research and analysis are required. 
Save for the 1970 Census, virtually no data are availtole on salaries 
of teachers in private elementary and secondary schools. 



B. ADMINISTRATORS AND OTmR SUPERVISORY PERSONNEL 
1* Presence 

In analyzing the available figures on administrators and other 
supervisory personnel, two facts clearly emerge i men far exceed 
wOTien in authority positions f mnd the percentage of women in such 
positions is continuing to decline* Women are clustered at the 
bottom rmg of the career ladder in education* ^e upwardly mobile 
supervisory personnel tend to shift in rank from teacher to depart- 
ment head^ to assistant principal and so on up the hierarchy. Yet 
despite the number of women teachers, less tJian one-third of the de- 
partanent heads are woman* 



Department Heads 

NEA figures show that in 1970-71 women comprised only 31% of the 
estimated 12,500 public secondary school departoent heads in the 
United States* 40/ A recent (1975) study of aax inequality in thm 
public school system of Lexington, Massachusetts, found that although 
the numbers of man and women teachers were approximately equal in 
the junior and senior high schools, only 3 out of 15 (20%) academic 
departments were headed by women at the junior high level and only 
2 of 11 (18%) departments were headed by women at the senior high 
school level* 41/ Comparable findings have been reported by Fairfax , 
Virginia 42/ and Kalamazoo, Michigan, 43/ 



Elementary School Principals 

Figures from the NEA's 1972-73 survey of public school staff 
show that even at the elementary school level there are few woman 
administrators in the system* Although 95% of the 9,000 woman pub- 
lic school principals were elementary school principals, wmen are 
considerably undarreprasanted in relation to their proportion as 
teachers. Wliile women were mora than 80% of all elementary school 
teachers, they were less than 20% of all elementary school principals #44/ 
(Table 11-13) 
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Elementary school principalships are a dramatic example of the 
decline in WOTien's role as administrators. In NEA's first survey 
of elementary school principals in 1928^ women held 55% of those 
posts. Their percentage dropped to 41% in 1948, 38% in 1958, and 
only 22% in 1968, 45/ The 1968 study revealed several other signifi^ 
cant facts: the proportion of male elementary school principals 
increased as the sise of the school system decreased. As in the case 
of teachers, the number of men principals increased as one moved 
from the east to the west and from souto to north. Overall, the 
b^median years of experience of women principals was 15 years compared 
to only five years for men. 46/ According to the survey, the reasons 
for the continued increase of men principals werei (1) efforts to 
attract men to elOTentary educationi (2) the appeal of better status 
and the opportunities for more rapid promotion; and (3) increased 
recognition of the importance of elementary school education, 47/ 

NEA studies of the characteristics of assistant elementary 
school principals show similar trends* In 1969, an estimated 38% 
of assistant principals were women but in 1973, only 31% were women. 
48/ The 1968 study showed that^ increasingly, young men with fewer 
years of elementary classroom e^erience were being appointed to 
positions of elementary school leadership # especially in smaller 
school systems* Twenty-five percent of the women assistant princi- 
pals had taught 20 or more years in elementary schools # while only 
2% of the men ^epirted such extensive experience. 49/ 

The summary to this study concluded thati "the prevailing mores 
of conroiinities and the policies of school systCTis may favor the 
appointanent of men as assistant principals. These conditions may 
have influenced teacher preparation institutions to advise women 
students to prepare themselves to become instructional specialists 
(supervisors, etc*) rather than administrators," 50/ 



S e con dary S ch ool Pr ine ip a 1 s 

Research on secondary school principal was not conducted until 
eleven years ago and the only data collected by sex was the number of 
women employed as principals. 51/ The last studies of principals by 
the National Association of Secondary School Principals showed that 
women were 10% of all senior high school principals in 1963-64 and 4% 
all the the junior high school principals in 1964-65. 52/ It should 
be noted J however ^ that only 2% of the public senior high schools 
principals were women while 48% of the "independent" or private 
high school principals were women. 53/ (A large proportion of the 
private schools are religious affiliated^ and usually of one sex 
or another*) 54/ 

More recent data from the National Education Association show 
that the proportions of women public secondary school principals are 
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at still lower levels. In 1^72.-;?' Qjj, 2,9% of the 9,400 public 
junior high school pritjCa^pai^ otx^ ^ 15,800 public 

senior high school pt±^^C^pml^ ^^Iti-n' |S/ Moreover, between 

the 1970-71 and 1972-75 ^^m^^ » the^« both an actual and a 

proportional drop of ^^ti f^^^i^^.^ assistant principals 

in public junior and s^lor l^igh #°**%j_s although the total employ- 
ment m these occupations i'^^raag*^: (sae T*^le 11-13.) The nwst 
markea drop occurred ai^ng s^^jj^^^ hJ-^j^ gcnool principals. The pro- 
portion of senior high ^Chool, were women fall from 
3.0% in 1970-71 to 1.4^ %^ ^■%n2^^V tth^ ,ctual number of women 
public senior high schQ^l pri^ncip*!^ v^taX^ ^'om 414 to 222 during 
that time period while ni^^^* ot senior high school princi- 
pals increased from 13, tQ -^^ ffi^ . 'putf^*^ research is needed 
to determine if these spiSts ^^e'^^® to aiS<=^iniination or to other 
causes . 



Superintendents ai\ 4.^^»^ngfi££&3^^gg^c e^ Administrators 

In 1972-73, accordiPt » an I*^ «Urvey' there were 67,715 
full-time local central otfio^ ajifii^is^yators^-superintendents, deputy, 
associate and assistant ^^peP4.ntei>^®^ta administrators for general 
administration, finance m s^j^j ^^^nt p^Pil personnel and others— 
in the public school sy^t^ia. 17/°°° vromen were employed 

in central office aamini^^eat^-^ ^^*fe*isifl^ * quarter of the central 
office administrative P^^ttiot^g '||/ > ^o^^Wig to the same survey, 
however, there were only 65 w^aen'^^^^tinteP'^ents , 53 women deputy 
and associate superinte>j4^iits ^^^^ assistant superintendents 

in the United States, o^ y.l*» g 2* 5 3*' respectively, of 
those occupations. 58/ JA al^ ^^#e q^^^ ' ^tions , furtheraiore , 
the total nUTflbers and t^* Pro^rti^"® \jO'^^^ had declined between 
1970-71 and 1972-73. k%pX^ *I-13) 

The number of pubH^ sch^j^ di^^^tcts *^h® United States has 
been declining for year^ «s a resal* ^? reO*9*ni^ation and consoli- 
dation. The total numb^^ of ^ig^^.j-'^t^ , ^e United States in 
1972-73 was 16,400 comp^^eq tQ ^^.qoO^ decade earlier and 

67,000 two decades earH,#f, 53^ ^& *%Qrg»''^*®^ school districts 
are larger in geographiQ »taa and ^0^00! Population, with the 
consolidation of public ^ehool dise^^^tg tU^ attractiveness of 
the superintendency as ^ ^^^^^tc ^^^^"^"^ixi grown. 60/ 

A 1970 survey of su^etint^jj^g^ts , American Association of 

School Administrators 61^ ^eve^igj amoP^ the largest school 

districts (over 25,000 a#3ent^j ^ tti^ onl*®* States, not one was 
headed by a woman and onj/ thc^, ^tf?"®*^ '®ins in the next largest 

districts (between 3,000 »nd ^%^^qO ^^Wnt*^ ' Wo"*" superintendents 
were to be found mostly vm^xx t^^^ aige?lcts, but even there they 
accounted for a mere 9% the tQ^^l* 
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A 1972 Education Research Service study of school superintend- 
dents found that some 40% of women superintendents were over 60 
years old and very few were under 50 years of age. 62/ As in the 
case of women sclwol principals^ when these older women superinten'^ 
dents retire, they are most likely to be replaced by men, since 
^there are few women in the second leval administrative positions 
ready for advancement* 

Prevailing attitudes toward women and the process by which women 
superintendents are selected help e^lain the lower participation of 
women in these positions* The Education Research Service study of 
women sct^ol superintendents fomid that out of 17^000 local oparating 
school districts, only 84 or 0*4% reported the presence of women 
superintendents of schools. Of these 84 positions, 9 were elective 
and 75 were appointive. 63/ A report issued in California in 
1974 by the Bureau of School Apportionment and Reports shows that 
only one woman is serving as a county superintendent of schools , 
"The coimty superintendent of schools is an elective office in all 
but a few counties, and this may be a factor in determining the 
nun^er of women serving in that capacity," 64/ There are no data 
to indicate whether there is an increase in nu^ers of women seeking 
elective positions* 

Smmnary data on participation by women in various levels of 
elementary and secondary school positions in selected states and 
local districts confirm the national pattern of male leadership* 65/ 
In almost every case, although women are well represented as teachers, 
this representation diminishes and almost disappears at the second- 
ary school atoinistration and superintendent levels. Only the 
data for New York City show a higher level of female participation 
than the national averages* 

The high percentage of women in the syst^ together with the 
low and decreasing nuntoer of women in elementary and secondary 
school administrative posts suggest that there are discriminatory 
practices and policies in a large nunODer of the nation's school 
districts (See Chapter VI on Availability of Elementary and 
Secondary School Administrators * ) 



2. Salary 

The data that are available on the salaries off men and women 
actainistrators are sparse and somewhat conflicting. They suggest 
that although women principals are earning more than men principals, 
women in all administrative positions earn less than men administra- 
tors. 
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Census data show Uiat in 1969, the median earnings for men 
el^entary and secondary sotool adminietrators was, at $13,191, over 
$5,000 more than the median eamings fer women aahool atoinistrators, 
17,949. 66/ Statisties from a 1972 in-depth study of administrators 
in suburban Qiieago's Cook County indicate that although the women 
administrators in those eohool systems had more years of eKperience 
than men atoiniatrators and tended to be older, their average salary 
was only 516,788 while it was 120,187 for men., 67/ 

Findings tvom NEA<s 1972-73 survey of px^lia aohool staff indi- 
cate that except among departoient heads and Mwng senior high school 
principals, wo^n in supervisory positions (principals and assistant 
principals) had higher salary levels than men in such positions. 
For BKmit^lmg the average salary of women el^entary school princi- 
pals, $15,909, was 101% of the average salary for elementary 
school principals, $15, 610 i and the average salary of women junior 
high school principals, 118,186, was 108% that of the men jiinior 
high school principals, |16,801. 



Table 1.-- Average salary of selected public school supervisory 

personnel, by seK, and level of school i United States, 

1972-73 



Staff position and 


Average annual 


salary 


Salary of women 


level of school 


Men 




as a percent of 




Women 


salary of men 


Department heads 


$14,937 


$12,991 


87,0 


Assistant Principals 








Elementary 


15,153 


16,638 


109.8 


Junior high school 


15,540 


17,135 


110*3 


Senior high school 


15,613 


17,541 


112.4 


Principals 








Elementary 


15,610 


15,909 


101.9 


Junior high school 


16,801 


18,186 


108,2 


Senior high school 


16,216 


15,372 


94.8 



SOUBCEi National Education Association, Research Re|»rt, 1973-R5 
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NEA's Departanent of Elementary School Principals survey 
reported similar findings, Thm study found that the 1968 median 
salary of women supervising elementary school principals, |11*500# 
was higher than the median salary of men supervising principals^ 
110,700, 68/ The study also found that the women in the sample had 
had a median of 11 years experience as principals while the man in 
the sample had had a median of 9 years experienGe as principals* 



Many other studies have shown that women administrators are 
older and have more years of experience in the principalship than 
their men counterpartsi however, the studies as well as the NEA 
study do not correlate years of experience with salary. Therefore, 
it is not possible to determine whether the conclusion that one 
might draw f rcMn the NEA data, i,e,, tiiat women are being paid com- 
mensurately with their experience in comparison with men is in fact 
correct. Future studies of the salaries of elementary and secondary 
school principals should endeavor to correlate sex and experience so 
that the question can be explored more fully. 
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Table II-l.-- 



Claasroem teachers in publia eleraantary and leGondary 
achoolei United States, 1943-44 to 1973-74 







Teaehers 




Total 


Men 




Percent 
women 


1943-44 


827,990 


126, b72 


701 11 H 


« / 


1944- 45 

1945- 46 

1946- 47 

1947- 48 

1948- 49 


826,373 
831,026 
833,512 
860,678 
878,804 


127,102 
138,209 
153,297 
161,913 


699,271 
692,817 
680,215 
698,765 
706,084 


84.6 
83.4 
81.6 
81.2 

80*3 


1949- 50 

1950- 51 

1951- 52 
1953-54 
1955-56 


913,671 
944,036 
963,000 
1,032,138 
1,133,093 


194,968 
214,966 
235,000 
253,518 
194 , 170 


718,968 
729,070 
728,000 
778,620 

O Jo , J 


78.7 
77.2 
75.6 
75.4 
74 ,0 


1957-58 
1959-60 
1961-62 
1963-64 

1965-66 


1,237,849 
1,354,958 
1,457,964 
1,567,974 
1,710,888 


331,663 
392,670 
436,575 
487,967 
543,768 


906,186 
962,288 
1,021,389 
1,080,007 
1,167,120 


73,2 
71.0 
70,1 
68.9 
68.2 


1967-68 
1969-70 
1971-72 
1973-74 


1,863,967 
2,023,253 
2,059,902 
2,155,448 


587,808 
656,200 
695,228 
722,868 


1,276,159 
1,367,053 
1,364,674 
1,432,580 


68-5 
67.6 
66.2 
66.5 



SOURCES 



U.S. Dapartinent of Health, Eduaation and Welfare, National 
Center for Edueational Statistios, Digest of Educational 
Statist ics, 1974 . Figures for the years before 1969-710 do 
not include Alaska and Hawaii i figiires for 1973-74 are pre- 
liminary preparation for the Digest . (Adapted from Howard, 
"Women Public Sctool Teachers i Second Class . . 
Resource Center on Sex Roles in Education, October 1974.) 
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Table 11-2. —Men and ymmmn sehool teachers, level of seh©ol, and for 
various years i United States, 1939-40 through 1973-74 



School 
year 


Elementary school 


D€Gonaary 


school 




Percent 


Number 


Parcent 


1939-40 










Men 


70,200 


11.0 


X Jp ,400 


41.9 


Women 


569,900 


89.0 


Xisd , UQU 


1 

DO . X 


1949-50 










Men 


58,400 


8.8 






Women 


607,300 


91,2 


207 700 


^w . / 


1959-60 










Men 


124,600 


13.1 


^yy , 2Q0 


51,8 


Women 


828,900 


86.9 


277,900 


AR 0 


1961-62 










Men 


127,200 


14.5 


^nQ Ann 


□J . 3 


Women 


750,100 


85.5 


271 300 


^w . / 


1963-64 










Men 


139,600 


13.3 




b3 . 1 


Women 


912,000 


86.7 


345.200 




1965-66 










Men 


164,800 


14,6 




, ^ 


Women 


967,000 


85.4 


383 OQQ 

, www 


■*w . O 


1967-68 










Men 


151,700 


14.6 






Women 


887,600 


85.4 


388 .500 


^ / . X 


1969-70 










Men 


191,000 


. 15.0 


516,800 


53.2 


Women 


It 080,400 


85.0 


454,000 


46,8 


1971-72 










Men 


204,100 


15.9 


546,100 


54.0 


Women 


1,080,200 


84.1 


465,400 


46.0 


1973-74 










Men 


213,100 


16.0 


564,600 


53,3 


Women 


1,114,900 


84.0 


493,800 


46.7 



SOURCE 1 U.S. Departoent of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center 
for Educational Statistics, ElCTentary and Secondary School Siirvey 
1959-60 through 1973-74. 
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Table II-3. —Public school teaching staff, by mmx, and gtade level i 
United States, 1970-71 



Gfada level 


Mmn 


Women 


Total 


Peroent 


Kindergarten 


0 


44 


100.0 


ll^entary 












Grade 1 
Grade 2 
Grade 3 
Grade 4 
Grade 5 
Grade 6 

More than onm grade 


0 

2 

1 
± 

12 

22 

34 

47 


104 
102 
85 
79 
49 
60 
126 






100.0 

98,1 
98.8 
86.8 
69,0 
63.8 

72 ,8 I 


Total 


118 


605 






83.7 


Junior high achool 
Grade 7 
Grade 8 
Grade 9 

More than one grade 


17 
21 
27 
86 


25 
23 
12 
80 






59.5 
52.3 
30.8 
48.2 


Total 


151 


140 






48.1 


Senior high school 












Grade 10 
Grade 11 
Grade 12 

More than one grade 


10 

2 
17 
182 


5 

9 
9 

153 






33.3 
81.8 
34.6 
45.7 


Total 


211 


176 






45.5 


Junior-Senior 
high school 












More than oiim grade 


31 


22 






41.5 


Elementary -Se oondary 
QOz^ination 


10 


7 


41,2 


Speaial eduoation 


3 


12 


e6.6 j 


Total san^le 


524 


1,000 


65.6 1 



SOURCE; Mational Education Association, Status of the ftnieriean Pt^lle 
School Teacher, 1970-71, Research Report 1972-R3. 
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Table Istimated publio elmentary and seeondary sohool t€aoh@»f 

by sax, geographic region^ and sohaol yean United itatee, 
1971-72 and 1972-73 



Gaographld region 
and 
sohool year 


Taaahers 


>lan 

(in thoueands) 


Woman 
(in thoueandp) 


Pfrroent 
women 






Elemantary school 




1971- 72 

1972- -73 


49 0 
•s ^ • w 

48*7 


230.0 


82.5 


1971- 72 

1972- 73 


46«8 
47.2 


257.8 
254.9 


84,6 
84,4 


Wast 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 


42.8 
43.4 


161.6 
159,9 


79,1 
78,7 


South 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 


38.4 
' 38.9 


295,8 
299.1 


88,5 
88.5 




-------- 


Seaondary sehool 


^ ----- - 


Horthsaet 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 


142.5 
146.4 


122.2 
124,8 


46.2 

46.1 


North Dentral 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 


160.1 
161,7 


122,8 
123,2 


43.4 

43,2 


West . 

. 1971-72 


95.6 
98.0 


54,7 
55,3 


36.4 
36.1 


South 

1971- 72 

1972- 73 


118.5 
120,3 


145.9 
148,4 


55,2 
55.2 



SOURCE I National Education Association, Rasaarch Report 1972-R12^ 
Estimateg of Sghcx^l Statistics^ 1972-73 , 
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Table II-S.— Full-time teaching staff of Catholid schools, by level of 
school, and sex of the staff i united States, 1970-71 to 

1974-75 



Teachers 


EleMntary school 


1970-71 
( n™^r ) (percent ) 


1972-73 
(number) (percent) 


1973-74 
(nun^r) (percent) 
















Total 


102,459 


90,9 


96,220 


91,3 


91,173 


91,3 


Sisters 
Lay woman 


52,315 
50,144 


46.4 
44«8 


44,020 
52,200 


41.8 
49,5 


37,306 
53,867 


37.4 
53.9 


Men 














Total 


10,291 


9,1 


9,164 


8,7 


8,696 


8.7 


Religious man 
Lay men 


881 
9,410 


0«8 
8,3 


383 
8,781 


0.4 

8.3 


647 

8,049 


0.6 
8,1 


TOTAL 


112,750 


100,0 


105,384 


100.0 


99,869 


100.0 




Teachers 


Secondary school 




1970 
(nm^er) 


-^71 

(percent) 


1972 
(nuniber) 


-73 

(percent) 


1973 
(nuznber) 


-74 

(percent) 


Woman 














Total 


29,149 


54,5 


27,952 


55.3 


27,426 


54,6 


, Sisters 
Lay woman 


18,928 
10,221 


35,4 
19,1 


16,045 
11,907 


31.7 
23,6 


13,835 
13,591 


27.6 
27.0 


Men 














Total 


24,309 


45.5 


22,628 


44,7 


22,760 


45.4 


Religious man 
Lay man 


8,456 
15,853 


15.8 

29,7 


7,228 
15,340 


14,4 

30.3 


6,805 
15,955 


13.6 
31.8 


TOTAL 


53,458 . 


100.0 


50,580 


100.0 


50,186 


100.0 



SOU^E^ National Cattolic Education Association/Ganley 's Catholic Schools in America 
3rd Edition, 1975. ~ 
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Table lI-6*-'-SubjaQte taught by p^lic eecondairy sahool teaaharSi by mmn 
of taaohers, for various yaani United States, 1961, 
1966 or 1967, and 1971 







Teaohers 


Subjaots wd 
sohool years 




Total 


Percent of 


total 




Hen 


Women 


Total 1/ 


1961 
1966 
1971 


716 
1,063 
692 


56*2 
53,7 
54.5 


43.8 
46,3 
45.5 


Hasm aoonomias 


1961 

1966 
1971 


40 
64 

36 


0 
0 

Q 


100,0 
100.0 


English 


1961 
1966 
1971 


148 
197 
144 


33.1 
34,5 
35 .4 


66.9 
65.5 


Foraign languaga 


1961 
1966 
1971 


32 
70 
34 


34.4 

35.7 
26*5 


65.6 
64.3 
73.5 


Bualnass aduoation 


1961 
1966 
1971 


59 
76 
42 


39.0 
38.2 
33.3 


61.0 
61.8 
66.7 


Art 


1961 
1967 
1971 


17 
22 
26 


41,2 
40.9 
46,1 


S8.5 
59.1 
53.9 


Health and phyaiaal 
education 

1 


1961 
1967 
1971 


64 

75 
59 


59,4 
52,0 
45.8 


40.6 

48.0 
54.2 



Sea footnotes at end of table* 
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TabU II«6.— Subj^cte taught by ^o^lle teaehers. by sax 

of teaahew, and ^ari^^g y^^^^t ^fiit^d states t 1961, 
1966 or J^^S?. ^ 




1/ Doai not inGlude tsaohers tea^t^ijig 4^^^ ^han ^i©ld half less tima 

in eaohi teaohing ipeGial edu^'ti^ni ^*^hlng ^ oUier eubjaete. 
2/ Includee Vooational Iduoation^ 
3/ Vooational Eduaation only, 

SOURCE I National Iduoation Assoo^^l^^ St^^^^ tfi^ ^^rican Pi:^lia School 
Teadher, 1970-71^ ^sear^ Rap^^t J^^^'^M. 
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TBblm 11-7,— Estimated vocational edueatlon taachera in eeoondary school 
systema, by sax, and teaching areai United Btmtmm, 1$72^73 





Teaohere 


Taaohing araa 


Hen 


Women 


Pereent of total 


— - — 




Men 


Woman 


Total 


55 1 700 


53,700 


50,9 


49,1 


Home eaonomias (hom&aaking) 


300 


22,100 


1,3 


98.7 


Home eoonomlos 
(oooupational) 


100 


5,500 


1-8 


98*2 


Haalth 


400 


3,000 


11,8 


88.2 




6,900 


17,600 


28.2 


71,8 


Distributive education 


5,700 


1,700 


77,0 


23,0 


Trades/industry 


28,400 


3,400 


89.3 


10,7 


TaQhnioal eduoation 


3,400 


400 


89,5 


10.5 


Agrioulture 


10,500 


* 


100.0 





* Unweighted number laae tiian 10. 
** Less than 0.05 peroent, 

SOUKCEi U.S. Department of Haalth, Education, and Welfare, National Center 
for Educational Statisties, Vocational Educations Characteristics 
of Students and Staff, 1972, U,s7~Department of Health, EduGatlon, 
and Welfare, Washington, D*c. 1974. 
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Pull-tlmo postsecondary Area Vocational Technieal School 
staff, by sex, and t^@ of staff: United States, 1973-74 



Type of staff 






Staff 


Men 


Woinen 


Percent 


of total 








Men 


Women 


Administrative staff 


6,213 


5,963 


51,0 


49.0 


Instructional staff 










Total 


14,789 


8,801 


62,7 


37.3 


Home aconomics 


616 . 


4,500 


12.0 


88.0 


Health occupations 


115 


667 


14.7 


85.3 


Business and office 
occupations 


2,217 


2,230 


49,9 


50,1 


Marketing and 
distribution 
occupations 


935 


292 


72,2 


23.8 


Technical 
occupations 


3,684 


465 


80,8 


11.2 


Trade and 
industrial 
occupations 


6,513 


599 


91*6 


8.4 


Agri-business 
occupations 


709 

1 


48 


93.7 


6,3 



NOTE," Includes some schools that offer Adult Education level classes. 
SOURCE i u.S, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office for civil 
Rights, Survey of Area Vocational-Technical Schools, 1974, 
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Table II^9.-=CDmparative average salaries of public school teachers, 
by sex, and education i United States, 1972-73 



Education 


Average salary 


Averpcip. for women 
as a percent of 
average for men 


Men 


Women 


B*A* or less with 
less than 5 
years college 


S 9,059 


$ 8,896 


98.2 


M*A. or 5-6 years 
college 


11,808 


11,441 


96.7 


6 or more years 
college 


14,327 


13,967 


97.5 


.TOTAL raACHERS 


10,654 


9,787 


91.9 



SOURCE: National Education Association, 26th Biennial Salary and Staff 
Survey of Public School Professional Personnel , Research Report 
1973-R3\ 
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Table 11-10. -=lelative ^dim earnings of teachers, by sex, level of school, 

and geographic regions i United States, 1969 



Ii^vel of 


Median 


earnings 


Median earnings 


Sex of 
teachers 


school and 
geographio 
region 






for women as a 
percent of median 


Men 
(per- 
TOnt) 


Women 


Men 


Women 


earnings for men 


(per- 
cent) 


EleTOntary schoel 
teaohers 












Total 


^ ^ t w J, <J 






15.3 


84.7 


Northeast 


8,352 


6,855 


82.2 


17.5 


82.5 


North Central 


8,181 


6,581 


80.4 


15.3 


84,7 


South 


6,975 


6,008 


86.1 


12.2 


87.8 


Wast 


9,039 


7,054 


78,0 


17.8 


82.2 


Secondary school 
teachers 












Total 


9,002 


6,723 


74,7 


51.1 


48,9 


Northeast 


9,560 


7,312 


76,5 


54.2 


45,8 


North Central 


9,135 


6,795 


74,3 


54.1 


45.9 


South 


7,613 


6,310 


82.9 


42.3 


57,7 


1 West 


10,016 


7,414 


74*0 


55.6 


44.4 



U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population, Detailed 
C3iaracteristi cs . ~ 
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Table 11-11. —Annual salary of vocational education teachers in secondary school 
systems ; by type of contract, and sexi United States , 1972=73 





Annual salary 


Type of con^ 

tract/sex 
of teacher 


Under 
18,000 
(percent) 


$8 ,000^ 
9,999 
(percent) 


11,999 
(percent) 


512 , 000 
and over 
(percent) 


Total 
(percent) 


Nuinber 
of 
teachers 


Teachers under 
9-10 month 
oontracts 














Men 


7.4 


37.5 


27 .0 


28.1 


100.0 


31,401 


Women 




^3 m ^ 




1 Q 7 


1 nn n 


"^7 QfiS 


Teachers under 
11-^12 nwnth 
contracts 1/ 














Men 


12.0 


32.4 


27.4 


28.3 


100.0 


21,009 


Women 


21.4 


38*6 


22,3 


17.7 


100.0 


9,678 


Total 














Hen 




35.4 


27,2 


28.2 


100.0 


52,410 


Women 


23.0 


35.9 


21.8 


19,3 


100,0 


47,643 



1/ Includes all other types of contracts. 

SOURCE t U.S. Department of Health, Education, amd Welfare, Vocational 
Education; Characteristics of Students and Staff, 1972 . 
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■eraga salary of other nonsupervisory public school 
11-time instructional staff, by smxt United state 

1972-73 





Men 


P^omen 


Percent 
Women 


School nurses 


Sin n^Q 


$ 9,218 


91.6 


Social workers and/or visiting 
teachers 


12,375 


10,857 


87.7 


Counselors 


12,829 


12,406 


96.7 


Librarians 


14,937 


12,991 


87.0 


Psychologists and/or psychometrists 


13,850 


13,246 


95.6 


Teachers (all levels) j 


10,654 


9,787 


91.9 



:E: National Education Association, Research Report, 1973-R3 
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Tabla II-^IS,— Full-time public sohDol administrators , by sex and level 

of school 1 Unitad States, 1970-71 and 1972=73 



School r position, and year 


Administrators 


Men 


Women 

(number) (percent) 


Elementary 
principals 

1970»71 

1972'73 


37,673 

38,750 


10,041 21,0 
9,446 19.6 


Assistant principals 

1970-71 
1972^73 


3, 388 
4,486 


1,731 33,8 
1,997 30.8 


Junior high school 

principals 1970'-'71 

1972«73 


8 ,472 
9,102 


310 3*5 
272 2.9 


Assistant principals 

1970-71 
1972-73 


6,022 
7,223 


755 11,1 
594 7,6 


Senior high school 

principals 1970-71 

1972-73 


13,349 

15,605 


414 3,0 

222 1.4 


Assistant Principals 1970-71 

1972-73 


10,383 
12,439 


1,020 8,9 
850 6.4 


Central office administrators 
superintendents 1970-71 

1972-73 


14,289 
12,972 


90 0.6 
65 0.1 


Deputy associate superintendents 

1970-71 
1972-73 


O / D 

800 


53 6,2 


Assistant superintendents 

1970-71 1/ 
1972-73 


6,265 
5,054 


482 7.1 
283 5.3 


Other central office 

adminiatrators 2/ 1970-71 

1972-73 


27,161 
31,614 


16,388 37*5 
16,874 35.0 



ERIC 



1/ Includes Administrative Assistant to the Superintendent, 

2/ Includes central office administrators for General Administration, Finance 
and School Plant, Pupil Personnel Services, Instruction--Administration, and 
Special Subject areas. 

SOURCE! National Education Association Research Bulletin Vol, 49, No* 3, 
October 1971, 

National Education Association Research Report 1973-R5, 26th Biennial 
Salary and Staff Survey of Public School Proffesslonal Personnel 1972-73 
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III. EMPLOYMENT AND SALARY 

PQSTSEC ONPARY EDUCATION 
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ill. mPLOYMEOT SAL^Y; POSTSECONDARY mUCATlON 



A. FACULTY 



1. Presence 



In 1929-30* wcaian eomprised 28% of all collage and imiversity 
faculties, (See Table 2 balow.) In 1971, they had returnad to 25% 
after a low of 19% in 1959-60* Thm ^erican Council on Education 
(ACE) survey of 1968-69 placed the overall rapresentation of women on 
faculties at only 19%, 1/ Four ye«s later, after considerable 
attention had been given to the issue of women's emplo^ent oppor- 
tunities in postsecondary aducation, a second ACE survey placed women 
at 20% of the faculty--a gain of only 1%. The roost recent data, 1974-75, 
from toe National Center for Educational Statistics (NCES) show 
women to be 24% of all college and university faculties* (See 
T^le IH-IJ 

In the decade of the 1960 's, the ratio of increase in college 
and university faculties by sax ran ^©ut four woman to ten man, 
which represents a gain for women over the two previous decades. 2/ 
In spite of these general gains, however, mmy institutions have 
reported actual decreasas in the number of WOTien faculty over the 
last two or three years. ^ 

As the data show, the pattern of women's en^loyment on collage 
and university faculties has not changed much over time* Women rep- 
resant less than ©ne quarter of the faculties i they are present in 
greater nuB^ers in colleges than in universities, are in the less 
prestigious rather than the elite institutions, 4/ and hold posi- 
tions in thm lower, untenured, lass well-paid ra^s* 

Although graduate schools are preparing increasingly larger 
nmitoers of woman for employment in academe, study after study has 
shown that fewer wOTen are recruited into thm faculties than are 
their mala peers, and that those who do enter academic employment 
are likely to hold positions of lower rank than their male col- 
leagues* Discrimination in hiring at large and prestigious insti- 
tutions has forced many weoien to take jobs with lower pay and sta- 
tus in small institutions which offer leas opportunity for re- 
search, 5/ At the suie tin«, once women join the faOTlty at any 
type of institution, their prOTibtians come more slowly than do 
men's. 6/ The majority of women remain in the lower status posi- 
tions and their proportion in the faculty drops with each rise in 
rank, (See Table Ill-l.) 
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NO Study has presented avidence that women are less able than 
men. Thm greater concantration of women atudants in the more pres- 
tigious graduate sdiools suggests that there is, i£ anything, more 
excellence proportionately in the pool of women Ph.D.'s than ancng 
the pool of ineni.2/ Purthermore, studies indicate that most aca- 
demically trained women do not interrupt ttieir careers mora often 
or for longer periods than man. Ninety-one percent of women doc- 
torates are m the labor force, and 67% have been fully employed 
since securing their degrees. Of those who took time out for 
childbearing, the average period of ^sence was just 11-15 months, 
a shorter period of time than men are likely to interrupt their 
careers for military service. 8/ 

Women doctorates have a higher involuntary unemployment rate 
than men, and the largest discrepancy is found in the group of men 
and women under 35 years of age. In 1973, 1% of these men and 5.5% 
of these women (in the science fields) were unenployed and seeking wori- 
which contradicts the myth that "reverse discrimination guarantees all "women 
doctorates a job." 9/ 

In the following sections, the data on faculty women are pre- 
sented according to discrete variables. Regardless of which vari- 
able IS considered, it is clear that none of them account for wom- 
en's lower employment and advancement. A substantial part of the 
ejcplanation, therefore, must be the "resistance and neglect" 10/ on 
the part of male -dominated faculties. 



a. By Rank 



Women holding academic rank are most likely to be instructors, 
while men are most likely to be professors. Men not only reach a 
higher rank, but they reach it faster. Sex comparisons reveal 
striking differences in the distribution of women faculty by rank. 
Nationally, in 1975, 19% of all women college and university faculty 
members were full professors (26% of all men hftld that rank); 17% of 
the women were associate professors (27% for men faculty) ; 36% of 
the women were assistant professors (30% for the men) ; and 37% of 
the women were instructors and lecturers (17% for the men). Thus, 
women are. below the norm in the top two ranks, somewhat above in the 
third, and well above in the lowest ranks. Overall, 53% of the men, 
but only 26% of the woiren, were in the top two ranks. (See Table 
IH-1.) K m maj.m 

Bayer and As tin, and Cartter and Ruhter have found that, since 
1969, women have improved their position in academic employment and 
seem to be receiving initial appointments on terms that are compar- 
able to men, U/ Thm Carnegie study points out, however, that the 
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ralatively improved position of women entering the profession is 
not matched by similar gains at advanced ranks, 12/ 

Centra finds that the women in his sample of doctorates who 
ware employed in academe tmvmd up the ladder more slowly than the 
men . 

"After five or six years of experience ^ just over half of 
the men, but 40% of the women, v/ere associate professors? 
after 13 or 14 years, just over two-thirds of the men, 
but 59% of the women, were full prof essors i and after 22- 
23 years, 88% of the men and 85% of the women were full 
professors. Only for the last eareer length were the 
percentages for men and women comparable," 13/ 

A study of promotion was carried out at the University of 
California at Berkeley, covering two time periods, 1920-40 and 
1950-69, In both cases, it was found that promotion for women was 
more limited than for meni the proportion of women promoted was 
lower at all ranks, and women waited longer for promotion. The 
rate of advancement g^d the highest step attained were similarly 
lower for women than for men* 14/ 

As Guttman stated at the 1974 Hearings of the Special 
Subcoimnittee on Educationi 

"Women have had post-doctoral, research, associate, and 
transient faculty positions* In one recent, not^le in- 
stance, a woman who had been rated as their top post- 
doctoral and then as an excellent teacher in her tran- 
sient assistant professorial position began to be rated 
inadequate in all categories shortly after she re<^ested 
consideration for a position in the pemanent faculty 
line of ascent. At that time, her department was ac- 
tively recruiting for such a position in her field and 
hired a man whose qualifications did not surpass the 
woman they refused to consider," 15/ 

Rossi estimated that, in 1969, 90% of men faculty with doctor- 
ates in sociology and 20 years of eKperlence were full professors; 
of women with the same qualifications, less than half had attained 
that rank (53% of single women Ph,D, 's and 41% of married women 
Ph,D, 's) , X6/ 

The Bayer and Astin Malyses of the two ACE surveys also found 
tiiat women lagged behind men in rank. Women with similar qualifi- 
cations were found to be about 20% below the rank of men in the 
1969 study ^d 10% belw in the 1973 study* Ihey also found differ 
ences in tmnk attained by women ^ according to academic discipline i 

"In starting positions, women tend to hold academic ranks 
which are higher thsun or compar^le to those of men within 
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the sasie work setting and field. Over t^^^ uommn in tha 
natural sciences amerge aa receiving premptions on par 
with wmn, while in the social saienoes women ^nd to be 
proE^ted less rapidly than do their male cotmterparts • 
*Shim suggests ttiat^ In fields in which women comprise a 
larger component of the total labor force ^ more discrisi- 
ination in promotions may be ei^rienced," 17/ 

Although there had been an extremely rapid growth in women * s 
enrollment during 1960's, the 1975 Carnegie study states i 

"Women lost relative ground on faculties of four-year 
colleges and universities, except at the instructor level. 
This trend has been reversed in the early 1970 's. In- 
creases in the proportion of wcmen among faculty meH&^ers 
have continued to occur at the instructor level, but they 
have also occurred at a significimt rate at the assistant 
professor level where, by 1973-74, the percentage who were 
women was well above the level of the early 1960 's. The 
proportions of women associate ^d full professors had not 
yet reached those of 1959-60 by the 1974-75 academic year," 18/ 



b. By Type of Institution 19/ 

Ihe more prestigious the institution, the worse the status of 
women* Women are more likely to be employed at the lesser known 
institutions and in conttnunity colleges where the opportunity for 
professional advancement and research are less, and where the sal- 
aries are lower, 20/ 

An important factor that affects the distribution of women among 
types of institutions is whether or not an institution is considered 
"elite." 21/ Women's representation was below 10% in 9 of 13 "elite" 
schools studied by Robinson* In the non-elite schools, the median / 
rate of participation by TOmen on the faculty was 18%, The lowest 
rat^of women on faculty, among itoth elite and non-elite insti- 
tutions were in male or predominantly male schools, 22/ 

On the other hand, women's colleges have a higher percentage of 
women faculty toan other colleges and universities, 23/ However, 
since World War II, the proportion of men professors at women's 
colleges has risen steadily, 24/ Barnard, which has more women on 
its faculty than any otoer of toe "Seven Sisters" colleges, 25/ has 
women mainly in the lower ranks--82% of the nonprofessorlal staff, 
64% of the asaistMit professors, 54% of the associate professors, 
and only 22% of the full professors are women, 26/ 
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Cartter f^und that women Ph,D,'s gained gromid relative to men 
Ph.D.'s in hiring for thm faculties of prestigious universities be- 
tween 1967 and 1973; 27/ h^ever, Carnegie found that the ratio of 
women to men is still much smaller in highly research-oriented uni- 
versities than in other t^es of institutions. 28/ Percentages of 
faculty at each rank who were women tended to be higher in ^search 
Universities II than in Research Universities I, and higher in 
Doctoral-=Granting Universities than in Research Universities II* 29/ 
(For an explanation of the ranking of Research Universities, see ~ 
Footnote #4 J Among universities as a whole r the percentage of wom- 
en faculty at eadi rank, reported by Carnegie, were very close to 
those reported in the NCTS data for 1974'75. 30/ 

As Carnegie points outs 

"Not only were there relatively fewer w .^men in 
highly selective research universities, but their 
absence was most noted in the higher rcinks and in 
traditionally male fields." 31/ 

The ACE studies found that the slight gains for women at the 
university level appear to be balamced by slight losses at the two- 
and four-year colleges, Aecording to Bayer, the percentage of worn- 
en faculty at two^ and four-year colleges actually decreased be- 
tween 1969 and 1973 from 26% to 22% and from 23% to 22%, respec- 
tively, but rose fr<3n 15% to 17* at the universities* 32/ 

Bayer's data for 1969 show that the proportion of women fac- 
ulty at four-year colleges who hold the doctorate (30%) is practi- 
cally the same as the percent at universities (28%) , In contrast, 
a larger proportion of men who hold the doctorate are found at imi- 
versities (61%) than at four-year colleges (46%) * 33/ 

Comparing NCES data from 1973 and 1975, 63% of all women fac- 
ulty were employed as assistant professors or instructors in 1973, 
and 68% in 1975. 34/ In 1974-75, women made up 19% of the univer- 
sity faculties, 25% of tte four-year college faculties, and 35% of 
the two-year college faculties — a gain of roughly 2% across the 
board. (See Table lll-l.) 

Until the 1960 ^s, pi^lic institutions of higher education 
tended to employ a greater percentage of women faculty tiian pri- 
vately controlled institutions. By I960, the gap between the per= 
centage of women employed in public and private institutions hed 
closed. While the percentage of women teaching in private institu- 
tions from 1930 to 1970 has increased^ the percentage of women 
teaching in pi^lic institutions has had an overall drop of 9%. 
(Se€ T^la 2.) 
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TBhle 2.-»-TeaGhing faculty at ptj^lic and private institutions 
of highar education^ for various years i United 
States, 1929-1930 to 1970=1971 



Year 




Teaching 


faculty 




Total 
(thousands) 


Percent TOmen 


All 

institutions 


Publicly 
controlled 
institutions 


Privately 
controlled 
institutions 


1929-1930 


84.9 


27,8 


33,7 


22.9 


1939-1940 


116.8 


26.1 


28.6 


24*3 


1949»1950 


190.4 


23.4 


24,2 


22.7 


1959-1960 


281.5 


19,3 


19.2 


19,4 


1970-1971 


574.0 


24,9 


25,0 ^ 


24.7 










- 



SOURCE I Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United States in Digest of 
Educational Statistics 1973. 



The 1973 Centra study of men and women who received their doc-- 
toral degrees in 1950^ 1960, imd 1968 ^ reported that, Miong those 
who received their doctoral degrees in 1968 mnd were employed full- 
time, a larger percentage of the women (40%) thm of the men (35%) 
were in universities, Aaiong tiie 1950 and 1960 doctoral recipients, 
on the other hand^ higher ^rrentagee of men were employed in uni- 
versities, whereas women were employed mainly in two- and four-year 
colleges, 35/ Women have had a gain in new hires of Ph,D.'si 28% 
of the new Ph,D.*s hired by tiie top ten universities in 1973 were 
women, compared to only 4*4% in 1967, Among the next twenty uni- 
versities, women represented 25% of the new hires in 1973, as against 
13% in 1967. These gains by women were achieved in a market 
that, overall, was deteriorating for botti men and women, 36/ 

Thm 1975 Carnegie study found that, among those institutions 
that provided relevant data, the percentages of women and minori- 
ties among new hires (usually for 1973-74) tended to be signifi- 
cantly higher than their percentage on the faculty. However, it 
was chiefly the most prestigious research universities ttat pro- 
vided such information; and, in that groups only 40% of thm re- 
spondents included data on mmK and ethnic origins. It was entirely 
possible, the study notes, that the institutions providing this in- 
formation tended to have higher percentages of won»n Md minorities 
among their new hires than institutions that did not provide the 
data, 37/ 
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c . By Discipline 



Women in faculty positions are CQncentrated in a limited num- 
bar of fields. Based upon the 1970 Census, the four fields amploy- 
ing tta most women collate and univarsitv taachars wara ? art* drana 
and music; 38/foreign languages; health; and English. The total num- 
bar of wOTien teaching in thase subject areas comprised 55% of all 
woinen college and university faculty. (See Table III-2,) Thm field 
amploying the largest proportion of women teachers (93%) was home 
economics. ^irty=fiva percent of all women were in "miscellaneous" 
or "imspecified" classifications. Fields in which women were least 
represented and where they comprised less than 10% of tha total fac- 
ulty were i economics (8%)i law (7%); engineering (6%); physics (5%) ; 
and agriculture (4%) • 

^he status of women within specific disciplines is smnmariged 
be low t 

m tobinson's analysis of some 145 institutional reports in 1972 
indicated that the proportion of women full professors in both 
modem languages and physics was about three ^fourths as large 
as their proportion among all doctorates in these fields. The 
relationship of full professors to all doctorates was much 
lower in political sciences (48%) , and extremaly low in an- 
tiiropology I history and sociology (about one--third) * 39/ 

• Anthropologists compared five-year cohorts of women and men 
who received PhpD. 's from 14 selected anthropology departments 
within the last thirty years (1940 to 1970) . In every cohort^ 
a substantially greater number of men than women had reached 
the level of full professor* 40/ 

• In 1968^ Columbia awarded woman 67% of its ph.D.'s in French, 
44% in anthropology I 36% in psychology, and 17% in philosophy. 
But, there were no women on thm faculty of these departments* 
in 1960, Harvard awarded 10% of .its Ph.D.'s in arts and sci- 
ences to women ^ and in 1969, 19% i yet, there was only one wom- 
an eunong Harvard's 484 member senior faculty in 1969-^70. 41/ 

9 Rossi's study of sociology departtnents in 1968-69 42/ found 
V that, of the men with doctoral degrees, 42% ware full profes- 
sors, while only 16% of the women Ph,D* 's held that rank. Af- 
ter twenty years, 90% of the men Ph.D, 's, 53% of the single women 
Ph.D.'si and 41% of the married women Ph,D,'s attained full 
professorships* 43/ In graduate departanents of sociology , 
tossi reported that women 'represented 30% of the ph.D* candi- 
dates, 27% of the full-time assistant professors, 9% of the 
full-time associate professors, 4% of the full-time professors, 
and 1% of the chairmen. Of the 44 full professors in the five 
institutions with elite sociology departments (Berkeley, 
Chicago, Columbia, Harvard^ and Michigan) , none were women in 
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1969 • Ph*D,'s in sociology wera employed in mnd four* 

year collages. The percentage of wonien faculty in aoeiology 
increaied from 9% to 12% batwean 1970 md 1972 i the ineraaee 
at the full professor rank, however^ wai only 1%, from 4%. to 5%* 

In a 1972 itudy of the Univeriity of California at Berkeley, 
woman were found to have reoeived 23% of the doctorates in 
psycholo^i yet, until two women ware racantly appointed, the 
last time a woman was hired as a profesior in the Department of 
PsyGhology was in 1924* 44/ 

A "Survey of Departments of Psyehol^y^ — 1972 and 1973" was de- 
veloped by the COTmtittee on Women in Psychology of the American 
Psychological Association* Although toe percentage of women 
instructors on full-tiro faOTlties increased from 36% to 43% 
between 1972 and 1973, the percentage of WOTien professors de-* 
creased from 8% to 7%. 45/ 

in another study of psychologists who received their Ph,D,'s 
prior to 1950 and who now hold faculty rank, 30% of the men 
and 7% of the women were full professors. Men took mn average 
of 10*8 years, after the doctorate, to achieve full professor- 
ships, while it took an average of 15,2 years before women 
achieved similar appointments* 46/ 

A study of 184 doctoral-granting chemistry departinaents (chem- 
istry is considered a traditionally "masculine" field) , showed 
that, in 1973, tatfo-tiiirds of these departments had no women as 
assist^t, associate, or full professors* 

Among the chemistry departments in the more prestigious re- 
search universities, 80% hmd no women faculty* Women received 
9*9% of the Ph,D*'s granted by the 184 departments in 1971-72; 
yet, only 2% of the faculty men^rs at professorial rank were 
women, 47/ 

Testimony by Lieve (Conmiittee of Women in Biochemistry) , before 
the Joint Economic Cononittee of the Congress in 1973, reported 
that women chendsts and biochemists have Icwer earnings and 
lower academic raiAs than their male counterparts; the situa- 
tion has not improved in the last several years, 48/ 

Guttman's testimony, before the House Subcoiranittee on Education 
in 1974, discussed tee problems found in university chemistry 
dapartronts* She cited the chemistry department of the 
University of Minnesota, which, at that time, consisted of 44 
men faculty. It had had no women on its permanent faculty 
since its folding in 1917, 49/ 

Based upon 1963 and 1971 data reported by sex for biochemistry 
departments in 34 top-ranking universities, there has been no 
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significant change in sex compoeitien over nine y@arg| yet# in 
the last ten yeare^ women have eajmad 16% ©f all Ph,D**s in 
that diacipline^ arid 85% to 90% of these women have remained in 
the labor force. 50/ 

• In the physiGal iciences, the soci^ Bciencea^ aid the humani*- 
ties, data indicate tiiat more women are employed at two^ mnd 
four-year colleges than at universities, 51/ 

• In 1974, of 239 departments of economics with 3^125 full-time 
faculty* almost half (122 departments) had no women on the 
faculty. Women economists recently have found emplo^ient more 
readily in business firms and the federal government i some 
graduate schools of management and business have taken note 
and responded by hiring more women faculty. However* of the 
43 economics departments in the small group of universities 
that train most economists, 17 have no women faculty and under-^ 
take little active reeaniiting for them, 52/ 

• The 1975 study by the Carnegie Coranission notes? 

"Although national statistics indicate that women Ph,D,'s 
are being hired primarily at instructor and assistant pro*- 
fessor levels in rising proportions* there continue to be 
problems in many of toe traditional male fields* We are 
not suggesting that, in all fields a^ in all departments, 
there should be an exact match between proportions of wom- 
en among recent national Ph,Dp recipients ^d recently 
hired faculty members, but extremely wide disparities may 
be indiGative of a failure to seek out qualified women in 
traditionally male departments J' 53/ 

Even in fields where woman have large niantoers, as in educa- 
tion, women may be a mnority of faculty* For example, at 
Kansas State Teacher "s College in 1969*^70, there were 36 women 
mnd 91 men assistant professors, 19 women and 70 men associate 
professors, and 4 women and 39 men full professors, 54/ 

Thus, the situation tends to repeat itself across all disci- 
plines* As Robinson *s 1972 analysis of reports from 145 educational 
institutions showed, women are underemployed, both in those fields 
in which they earn a significant nuirber of degrees, and in those 
fields in which women doctorates are relatively scarce. 55/ 



d . By Individual Postsecond^y Educational Institutions 

The problem? women so often f ace--incraased hiring at the lower 
ranks and continued ^senGe at the higher ranks^-can be substanti** 
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atad by data at imivereity after mivergity. For exmiplei 



In all 20 of Uia inatitutioni ^Mdned by the National Scienoe 
Foundation in 1974, the amploj^ent of women scientists on their 
faeultiaa wai vary Iw, 55a/ 

At Co lunula University, whioh has pr^^ly granted more doo- 
torates to women th^ any other institution, and has for years 
enrolled a high proportion of women in its graduate departoents 
(^out 20%) , just over 3% of its full professors in 1970 were 
women- 56/ 

At the University of Arizona in 1972, "women represented 38% 
of the fraduate students and 13% ©f the faculty. Well over 
50% of the men who received the doctorate in 1963 or 1964 are 
associate professors i none of their WOTien counterparts have 
been promoted to ttat position," 57/ 

At Stanford in 1969, one-half of the men were full professors 
or associate professors, but fewer than one-tenth of the women 
were at these ranks. Sixty-seven percent of all w^en were 
research associates, instructors or lecturers* 58/ Similar 
relationships of men to woTOn at each rmk were true of the 
University of Oregon in 1970, 59/ at the University of 
Washington, §0/ mnd at OTNY in 1972. Predominantly feminine 
departments such as nursing and elementary eduGation are not 
allocated professorial-rank positions with the same frequency 
as other departments , 61/ 

The University of Hiimesota, in 1970, reported that ^out half 
of its increase in academic staff ware women and minorities, 
"However, weonen were hired in low positions, on part-time, or 
one-year contracts, as instructors or research assistants," 62/ 



e. By Taniire 

Tenure is the granting of a permanent appointment to a faculty 
member. In almost all cases, associate full professors are 
granted tenure i in some cases, assistant professors also may obtain 
tenure. With tenure, various perquisites, which differ from uni- 
varsity to university, become available to the faculty meniber. 

Lae^ of tenure may keep women in positions of lecturers or in- 
structors, making it impossible for toem to gain status and in- 
creased pay, and barring toem from obtaining credit toward sabbati- 
cal leaves. In many colleges, faculty without tenure do not serve 
on coTOftittees which make hiring, promotion, and tenure decisions, 
nor in the Academic Senate, where policy issues are decided. 
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Conaidering the importance of tenure, Robinson findg it sur- 
prisinf that, among the 65 institutional reports that she studied, 
little attention was paid to this variola. In her data, the per- 
centage of tiie male faculty that was tenured ranged fron 8% to 40% 
higher than the percentage of tenured women* The greatest differ-- 
encee occurred at universities where 52% of the men and only 35% of 
«ie WQCien had attained tenure, 63/ 



In the NBA 1971-72 survey of poetsecondary education, 59% of 
men faculty and 44% of women faculty were in tenured positions. 64/ 
^e highest rate of tenure for men (68%) was at nonpublic four-year 
colleges, where the rate for women (35%) was the lowest, (See T^le 
11X^3,) In 1974-75, NCES data indicated that 57% of the men and 27% 
of the woman held tenured rank. 65/ The smaller percentage of ten- 
ured woman in 1975 suggests tiiat, between 1971-72 and 1974-75, most 
of the newly hired women were appointed to positions thwLt were not 
tenured, 

Bayer*s data, in 1969, indicated that 49% of toe men and 38% 
of tiie women were in tenured positions. 66/ in 1973, Bayer's data 
indicated a higher percentage of tenure among both men (67%) and 
women (54%) reporting. 67/ However, Bayer's data indicate that 
55% of the men and 32% of the women h^ld the rank of professor or 
associate professor, ranks that usually carry tenure/ Twenty-two 
percent of the tenured women hold a rmk below the higheet two 
ranke, whereas 12% of the men are tenured below the highest ranks. 
This suggests that, although more women have received tenure, they 
have not been able to obtain equivalent appointments to the higher 
rmks. 

Despite a large jump in women Ph*D,'s, the rise in the percent 
of women in tenured positions had not equalled the rise for men, and 
the increase in tenure does not reflec^^ a similar increase in rank, 68/ 
(See TablQ III-3) " — 



In a 1974 speech to the AFT, Morton stated i 

"Educational institutions are now projecting that fiscal 
problems, coupled with reduced student populations, may 
well prevent them from adding new tenured ^'sitions in 
the future I openings of new tenured positions will occur 
only when existing faculty retire or terminate employment, 
ihese factors can lock in prior discriminatory practices 
and seriously hMftper woTOn's advanceMnt on the faculties. 
Thm conflict between seniority and affirmative action in a 
declining economy is a difficult one and one tiiat is now 
mider consideration in a nmrtoer of court cases, ^e con- 
flict becomes even more complex in the university setting, 
where tenure is considered a bulwark of academic freedom," 
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Women may have been employed over longer periods of time in 
nontenured positions than men who have attained tenure* Thus, in 
aeademe, tmure may be more detrimental to women toan seniority* 
On the other hand, new appointees will be at a disadvantage, both 
on the basis of lack of tenure and lack of seniority. The issue is 
further oomplioated by the fact that faculty in nontenured posi- 
tions, who do not receive new contracts, would not be subject to 
court rulings on "reductions in force," since, technically spewing, 
nonrenewal of a contract is not firing. Thus, any increase of wom- 
en faculty during thm next few years, or even the continuation of 
women in academic employment who have not attained tenure, would 
occur in the particularly sensitive conditions of a declining aca- 
demic l^or market. 



f - Projection for Future Employment 

One of the results of the GI Bill and of the large infusions of 
federal money into graduate education and research in the physical 
and social sciences was to make academe a high-growth profession 
during the 1950 's md 1960 's. Since the Gl Bill favored men, and 
the federal infusion of funds tended to support fields that pre- 
dominantly employed men, the overall impact was to lower the pro- 
portion of women among students, researchers, md faculty meniDers 
in academe. 

Federal e^enditures in science and education increased until 
1966 I but, since then, the federal investment has decreased 2% each 
year, 71/ Overall, this has led to a decrease in the niwiber of 
faculty positions and the hiring of fewer women* In 1969, there 
were 23,800 new openings for junior faculty i in 1972, there were 
only 10,900 such openings. 72/ But, the reduction in jobs seems to 
have affected women more than it has men. The National Academy of 
Sciences reports that the tmemployment rate for women with doctor- 
ates in scienca, engineering, and social sciences was 3.9%, com- 
pared to 0.9% for men* 73/ A study at the University of Michigan 
of recent doctoral recipients reports that women doctorates were 
unemployed or underemployed at three times the rata of men doctor- 
ates. 74/ 

On the other hand, junior and community colleges expanded 
threefold between 1960 and 1970 and are expected to continue to ex- 
pand until the 1980 's, when the nimber of all faculty meters is 
likely to become stationary or decline* W Since 24% of all women 
er^loyad in academe are employed in two-year colleges, compared to 
19% of the men, this is likely to offer greater opportunities for 
women employment. 

Projections of supply and utilization of doctorates made by 
the National Science Foundation (NSF) indicate ttiat there will be a 
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eignificant over-supply of engineers and scientists by 1980, 70% 
exaass^supply of social soientiats, 9% of life scientists, and 10% 
of matheinaticiTOa, Since these fields offer the greatest opportun- 
ity, both within and outside academe ^ other disciplines are eKpected 
to have even larger over^supplies, NEA projections indicate an av- 
erage of only 9,500 new appointees in academa over the next dec^ 
ade. 76/ 

Under the circumstances, the major opportunity for jobs will 
be the replacement of existing faculty when thay retire or leave 
acad^e* 

The average age of college faculty in 1970 was 35,9 years 
which presages some 30 years before the ranks of present faculty 
will be appreciably reduced by retirement. 

Thus low turnover in faculty, lean budgets, and curtailed hiring 
have already made affimative action programs difficult to implement, 
77/ 

"Under conditions of slowing enrollment growth, 
the academic job market of the 1970 's, is quite different 
from that of the 1960's, and enrollment is likely to be 
virtually stationary overall in the liSO's, chiefly because 
of the leveling off in the size of the college^age popu- 
lation that will result from the declining nundber of births 
that began in 1957* There are now far fewer new appoint- 
ments to be made, relative to thm size of the existing 
faculty, than ttiere were in the 1960 's* Offers from other 
institutions are less likely to be made to existing faculty 
members, and thus resignation rates are declining* Because 
so many young faculty members were hired in the 1960* s, 
the average age of faGulty m^i^ers is currently rather low, 
and therefore, retirMient rates are low* All of this means 
relatively few vacancies, and far greater difficulty in 
adding women and minorities tiian would have been the case 
had the affirmative action movement started in the early 
1960's* Some institutions are contemplating appreciable 
reductions in the size of their faculties, and worm may be 
es^ected to face this exigency in the 1980' s* Thus, 
questions of whether dismissals will be based on seniority^- 
a principle that would adversely affect recently hired women 
and minorities—has become an issue that academe will face 
shortly if it is not already an issue," 78/ 

Carnegie projections 79/ assume that women will reach parity 
with men in the academic labor force, by the year 2000, with women 
attaining the same level on faculties of postsecondary institutions 
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as they are expeetad to have attained in the labor force* This 
projection is based on the assumption that women will represent 3f% 
of the labor force in the year 2000^ and will receive 50% of all new 
hires from now untii then* Women have never accounted for 50% of 
the new hires, however, and women represented 41% of the labor 
force and only 24% of all faculty in 1974. 80/ ^erefore, it would 
appear impossible for women to achieve equity in employment in 
academe by the year 2000 or for tmny, many years beyond ti ' time. 



2. Faculty Salary 



Residual salary differentials are noted in virtually all 
studies comparing salaries of women faculty with those of men. 81/ 
All the available data show that regardless of rank, type of insti- 
tution, or discipline, women are paid less than men on the facul- 
ties of postsecondary institutions. ^/ In 1968, Bayer and Astin 
reported that across all work settings, fields of specialization, 
and ranks, women had both lower average academic incomes and lower 
salaries than men who had been teaching for the same amount of 
time. 83/ According to Centra's 1974 study, income — including 
honoraria, royalties, etc .--as well as salaries, was lower for 
women, considering years of emplopaent, field, and full- and part- 
time employment. 84/ Bayer and Astin also reported that salary 
inequities were more severe for women than were inequities of pro- 
motion or tenurei 85/ recent data from NEA point to the same con- 
clusion. 86/ Salary differentials due to sex are much 3arger 
than those due to race. 87/ Data on the relative salary 
levels of faculty men and women over time show that there has been 
little ovfirall change. Based on the 1970 Census, the median sal- 
ary of female faculty was less than 70% of that of male faculty— 
virtually the same as in 1940, 



Table 3.— Median salary of college and university professional 
staff, by BBKi United States, 1940-1970 



Year 


Median 


salary 


Women * s salary 

as percent 
of men's salary 


Men 


Women 


1970* 


$9,151 


$6,346 


69,4 


1960 


7,207 


4,780 


66*3 


1950 


4,348 


3,106 


71,4 


1940 


2,654 


1,850 


69.7 



— . : p. 

* Instructional staff only, 

SOURCE: U. S, Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population, 
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In actual dollar amounts^ Centra's 1974 figures indicate that 
the median annual income for women ($17,200) was $4,400 less than 
that of men ($21,600) , a disparity of 20%* 88/ Bayer and Astin re- 
port a SI #000 difference in salary in 1968-69 and a $600 difference 
in 1972-73 for all faculty. When rank is excluded in the 1972-73 
fibres # the difference is over $1,000 between WOTien's actual sa- 
lary and that salary of men wito similar credentials, 89/ 

Bernard found that in 1959-60 women academidians earned about 
15% (11,000) less than meni ^/ by 1972-73, according to NCES data, 
the difference had increased to 17% (approximately $2,500). 91/ 

"Across all work settings, fields, and ranks, women 
experience a significar tly lower average aeadOTic in= 
come than do men in thii academic teaching lator force 
for the SMie amount of time, within each work setting, 
field, and rank aategory, women also have lower salaries. 
Their mean salaries are as low as 83.8% of the mean 
salary reported by men -and as high as 98.8% of the 
male mean salary.'* 92/ 

During the Gourse of their professional careers, women with 
doctorates fall increasingly behind tiieir male counterparts in in- 
come and faculty^ rank. Centra's study of women and men doctorates 
concluded that men ware more likely to move into higher-paid facul^ 
ty ranks or administrative positions. Furthermore, they were more 
likely to get job offers from institutions with higher salary po- 
tentials and were freer to move from one campus to another to 
accept such offers. But even where faculty rank and experience 
were the same, men earned significantly TOre . 93/ 

Women themselves view salary discrimination as more widespread 
than discrimination in tenure or promotion, A 1967 study tay Simon 
and otoers reveals that 40% of wmen doctorates reported salary 
discrMination, whereas 33% reported discrimination in tenure and 
promotion. Centra found the women doctorates in his sample who 
were concerned with women's issues were likely to mention salary 
as an area of discrimination i and Ingram found that salary and pro- 
motion policy were toe two most often mentioned "very important" 
problem areas, 94/ 

A variety of reasons are given to justify lower salaries i 
women constitute a larger proportion of faculties in institutions 
with lower median salaries; women are viewed as having lower re- 
search productivity, and as showing a lack of genuine and full-time 
professional conmiitoent due to marriage and^ family responsibilities. 
Each of these issues have been refuted by innumerable studies that 
indicate even taking these issues into consideration, there are 
still differentials that cannot be explained. 95/ 



h close examination of individual files might reveal some jus- 
tification for the relatively low compensation received by women. 
Although the large salary differentials appear to point directly to 
discrimination^ La Sorte suggeets that salary decisions involve 
complex decisionmaking on the part of both the institution and the 
individual; he concedes that although job performance cannot be 
evaluated, it does affect salary. 96/ The Carnegie Coranission 
also cautions that "differenGes in ability and accomplislments are 
not fully susceptible to statistical measurement and that the exis- 
tence of residual salary differentials does not provide fully con- 
clusive proof/* 97/ of discr:taination. 

In an effort to determine whether salary inequities are the 
result of sex discriminatiQn or are partially or wholly attri- 
butable to other factors, studies have been designed to control 
predictor variables that might explain the salary differences; these 
studies still reveal residual salary differentials in favor of men, 
98/ as shown in the discussion of different variables below. 



a* By Rank 

The importajice of the effect of rank on predicting salary 
has been often cited by the researchers. According to Bayer and 
As tin, rank and productivity are the two most important prediGtors 
of salary; 99/ rank is so important that it must be controlled in 
order to examine the effect of other variables, 100/ Darland et 
al*, consider rank to be one of the three most important prediG- 
tors of salary. 101/ The 1972 mh data on salary of men and women 
at each rank Gonfirm these findings i Men earn more at each rank 
but the differences based on total faGUlty are much greater than 
when based on separate ranks* 102/ 

Many of the more recent studies indicate a tendency toward 
salary equality for men and wmen at entering or junior ranks. As 
the rank becomes higher, the salary differential increases to 
women^s disadvantage, 103/ Bayer and As tin report a difference in 
1972-73 of 11,680 at the rank of full professor for men and women 
with identical Gharacteristics* 104/ Schiller reports a similar 
trend for librarians* 105/ 



Salary differences based on total faculty by sex are greater 
than the differences shown for separate ranks, because women are 
heavily GonGentrated in lower ranks. 106/ Hiis is CTaphatically the 
case at the university level. In 1975, the separate ranks at 
universities reflect a salary differenGe between men and women 
faculty of 11% for professors, 6% for associate professors, 6% 
for assistant professors and 7% for instruGtors and lecturers. 
However, the salary difference based on total faculty is 24.9%, an 
increase of 2% in the salary difference between men and women since 
1973, (See Table 
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The situation is the s^e at four^year colleges i the salary 
difference based on total faoulty is 14% while at the separate 
ranks the differences range between 5% and 7%. Only at two-year 
colleges is the situation somewhat different. The total faculty- 
salary difference at those colleges is 10%, lower than at universi- 
ties and four-year colleges. At the full professor rank the dif- 
ference is 7% I at the associate and assistant professor ranks, 
women attain near equity with salary differences of only 1% and 2%* 
However, at the instructor level the difference rises to 12%. (See 
Table lll-4j 

Of additional interest is the fact that with few exceptions 107/ 
the difference of salary between men and women increased from 1973 
to 1975 at all types of institutions of higher education* (See 
Table II1-4J Thus, regardless of arguments that women are closing 
the gap on higher education appointments and promotions due to 
affirmative action, on the critical question of salary equity, the 
situation has worsened, not improved, despite the fact that sex 
discrimination in employment in all higher education institutions 
became illegal in 1972* 

The Carnegie report points out that oany institutions have 
formal salary schedules for regular faculty ranks, but sometimes 
lack foi^fial and/or equitable salary structures for lecturers, non- 
faculty research personnel, and librarians 108/ , positions that 
are usually occupied by woman, 109/ For institutions with a formal 
salary structure, discrimination does not take the form of paying 
a woman a lower salary than a man when she is in the same step of 
the same rank, but rather it takes the form of not moving her up 
through the steps and ranks as quickly. In Scott's analysis for 
Carnegie in research universities, salaries increased with years 
of academic employment about twice as fast for men as for women* 110/ 



b. By Type of Institution 

NEA data suggest that from 1959 to the present the gap be- 
tween median salaries of men and women in public institutions re- 
mained largely unchanged and more recently has actually widened. In 
nonpublic institutions, on the other hand, the gap between median 
salaries of men and women has been closing, and in 1971-72, the 
gap was actually less than the gap in piiblic institutions* Even 
though the public institutions tend to have fonnal salary struc- 
tiires more often than private instititutions , federal and state 
agencies or the courts have found the existence of sex discrimina= 
tory practices, as far as salaries are concarned, at public univer- 
sities and colleges. 111/ 
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Table 4. -"Relative median salary of men and wonien faculty at 
pi^lic and private institutions of higher education, 
for various years s United States^ 1959-1972 



Year 


Median salary of wmen faoulty as a 
persent of median salary of men faoulty 


1959-60 
1961-62 
196.3-64 
1965-66 
1971-72 


Pi^lic Nonpi^lic 
institutions institutions 


93,6 86,9 
93.0 89.4 

95.0 88.6 
93,2 91.7 

90.1 93.7 



SOURCE^ National Education Association Research mmOf 1973-7 # "The 
Status of Women Faculty and Administrators in Higher 
Education Institutions * 1971-72." 



Salary increases for woman have been greater in public, two- 
year colleges than in four-year colleges and in universities. The 
traditional pattern of relatively large salary differentials be- 
tween men and women faculty in universities, intermediate differen- 
tials in four-year colleges^ and relatively small differentials in 
two-year institutions continued to prevail in 1974-75, 112/ mh 
data also indicate that the median salary of women faculty at 
universities is 81% as high as the median salary level for men and 
in four-year colleges is 88% as high as men's. The gap is smaller 
among faculty in two-year institutions where thm median for 
is 90% that of men. 113/ 



The Carnegie Conmission report attributes some of the 
salary increases at two-year colleges to the increasing demand at 
the instructor level for faculty members with specialized know- 
ledge or experience in vocational fields. Occupational programs 
in piUDlic two-year colleges are expanding rapidly and thm job 
market reports for teachers continue to comment on the need for 
vocational education teachers. 114/ In Carnegie's 1969 study Scott 
found the greatest salary differences at research universities. 
The differences were more moderate in other universities and small- 
est in comprehensive universities and colleges. 115/ Astin and 
RDbinson data confirm tiiese differences. 116/ Robinson agrees 
that salary differentials are greater the higher the ranki. and the 
greatest differential is at the highest rank at the most prestigious 
iiniversities. 
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c. By Discipline and Fiald of Work 



According to Simon , Clark and Galway, man earn approxi- 
, mately |700 a year mQrm than women Miong recent doctoral recipi- 
onts in academic settings. However, they foimd that this varied 
by acadeid.c fields ranging from a differential of nore than $1,000 
a year in education and $800 in the natural scienoee, to about $400 
A year in the himanitiea. 117/ 

Several researchers found the greatest salary variations in 
the physical and biological sciences where men's salaries are 
greater ttan any prediction formulae would forecast, 118/ The 
Carnegie Conmission report suggests that a possible reason for 
this is the highly competitive job market for men with scientifiG 
talent* 119/ Astin found that women doctorates in the physical 
sciences (where there was a demand to employ women outside of 
aGademe) were better rewarded than those in the biological sciences* 
120/ 



In ResearGh Universities I (see footnote 4) , men in the bio- 
logical and physical sciences received salaries from $1,000 to 
$13,000 above the amount that would have been predicted based on all 
variables* Salaries of women in biological and physical sciences in 
similar universities fell below the predicted salaries by amounts 
similar to the amounts that men were above predicted levels* 121/ 

Salaries tend to be lower in those departments with greater 
nuntoers of women faculty 122/ and a lower concentration of men such 
as in the social sciences and humanities, 123/ Astin found 
salaries to be lower in the fields of specialization that lead pri- 
marily to teaching, such as himaanities, than in those that lead to 
research, 124/ Morlock's study confirms tiiat the salaries of 
women are closer to those of men where the analysis is limited to 
those of both seKes who are primarily teaching, 125/ 



Howe, Morlock, and Beck found strong evidence of salary dif- 
ferences between men and women full-time faculty in English and 
TOdern foreign language departments. These findings indicated 
that regardleEs of whether the women taught languages at a college 
that awarded only an A*A, degree or at a university that awarded 
a Ph.D,, women are paid lower salaries than men at the same ranks, 
in the same departoient, in the same type of college or univer- 
sity, 126/ 

In the field of political science, women earn only about 60% 
the salary of men. Converse and Converse explored a wide range of 
factors in an attempt to explain the large difference; they con- 
eluded that, "there ronains an income decrement for women relative 
to men who are comparable to them in a wide range of regards," 127/ 
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Even uranarried women whose eareer paths are most like tiioae of their 
men colleagues, receive only about 90% of the Income of comparable 
men. 128/ 

In eoonomicS/ men faeulty earn about S650 a year more than 
married women and about $1/100 more than unmarried women. In 
soaiology/ the differenoe ras found to be about $1,150 between the 
sexes and in history ^out $800, 129/ 

Length of es^erience inoreases the difference found in the 
salary of men and women faculty, but the length of es^erience 
related to the greatest differences varies by discipline i 

"Classifying eKperienoe by five-^year intervals up to 
30 years, the se3c-salary--differential is largest in 
percentage terms at 20 years for eaonomics and 
physics, at 25 years for sociology, and at 30 years 
for anthropology ^ biology, and ma^ematics. In other 
words, in the first three disciplines the sex differ- 
ential for salaries narrowed somewhat (1, 2, or 3 
percentage points) after 20 or 25 years of eKperienoe i 
in the other three disciplines the sex differential 
continued to enlarge a few percentage points up to the 
thirtieth year of experience, the final year included 
in the analysis," 130/ 

Schiller reports that women librarians employed in postsecon^ 
dary institutions receive lower median salaries than men by $3,400 
and found no major difference in personal qualifications to account 
for the salary difference. Even men who are not chief librarians 
do as well as women who are chief librarians. Men earn more than 
women as librarians at all levels of professional experience, but 
the difference is much greater at the higher levels, with 10 years ^ 
experience and equivalent qualifications. 131/ 



d* By I ndi vidua 1 I n s t i t^t ion s 

Robinson has reviewed over 150 published studies of in- 
dividual colleges I virtually all the studies deal with salaries 
and report that salary differentials exist. Nearly all of the 
studies employ multiple correlation teclmiques with varying ration- 
ales and variables to determine the cause of salary differentials 
between men and women. 132/ Exmples ares 

• A 1971 study at the University of Minnesota shows that women's median 
salary was less at every rank, ranging by academic divisions from 77% 
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to 57%^ eKcept for the rank of research associate where women earned 
5% marm than men. The ovarall median salary for women was 32% lees 
than men * s , 133/ 

• At the University of Oregoni in 1970^ woman averaged less pay at every 
rank. University-wide^ women earned $2^611 less than men. In the 
College of Liberal Arts^ a woman can expect to earn |4,460 lesSi 
whereas in the professional schools she earns $1^67 less ttian a man 
when both are employed on a regular^ nine-month^ full-time basis, 134/ 

• Hamovitch and Morgenstern undertook a study at Queens College in 1972 
to determine the extent of sex discrimination in that school. They 
found thati 

"Women who are employed at Queens College . , , , are paid 
$2^000 less than their male counterparts holding constant 
the available measurable factors that allegedly detemine 
rank and salary,-' 135/ 

• A salary profile of the faculty at City University of New York was 
dave loped in 1971 to show the distribution of women and men at 
different salary steps. The profile indicated that at the highest 
salary level of $31,000 there were 407 men (13%) and 59 women (5%); 
at the tottom of the salary scale earning 114,499 or less were 11% 
of the men and 23% of the women, 136/ 

« A Johnson and Stafford study (based on 1970 data) at Michigan State 
University^ women's starting salaries averaged 3% lowar than corras^ 
ponding men faculty at the entry level. However * after 15 years of 
academic experience, the differential had grown to 20%, and then de- 
clined somewhat with more years of experience, 137/ 

• Reagan and Maynard's 1974 study at Southern Methodist University 
found that about three-fourths of the women faculty had salaries 
markedly below those of men with corresponding credentials and 
productivity. The salar^y of individual women ranged from =5% to 
50% less than the average for comparable men, 138/ 



Testimony at hearing before the Special Subcoiwiiittee on Educa^ 
tion of the House Consnittee on Education and Labor in 1974 cites 
many institutions that have begun to eradicate dif f erantials in 
salaries between women and men. Cases in point aras the University 
of Wisconsin which gave 870 women "equity adjustment increases" 
ranging from $20 to over $6^000; the University of Nebraska which 
raised the salaries of 289 women employees at a cost of S400,000| 
and the University of South Florida, where the salary increases for 
100 women totalled $151,000, 1 38a/ 
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e. Other Variablgs Affecting Salary 



Researchers have utilized nmnerous variables in an attempt to 
analyza salary differences of men and women. Darland (1974) undar^ 
took regression analyses on more than 25 predictor variables ^ es^ 
tablishing separate equations for men and women. The analysis ra= 
vealed that length of time employed, administrative activity and 
mobility increased men's salaries twice as much as women's. Time 
devoted to research and publishing books before reaching a mature 
age also brought rnore rewards to men than to women* The salary dif- 
ferential due to sex was much larger than that due to race. There 
was a slight tendency for Black men to be underpaid compared to 
White men, and for Black ^omen to receive more compared with White 
women. On the other handi differences due to sex persisted for all 
reices* Women tended to be paid less than men in almost every com-- 
bination of field and type of college no matter what their race. 
139/ 

Darland 's results were confirmed by the results of Johnson and 
Stafford's extensive study for Committee Z of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, 140/ on the other hand^ Gordon 
found that both Black men and Black women earn significantly more 
than whites of the same sexr thay suggest that this may be due to 
the recent sharp increase in demand for Black faculty and the small 
available supply * 141/ 



The belief that the difference in salary between men and women 
is attributable to the withdrawal of women from the labor market 
during their childbearing years is not supported by the research; 
highly educated women do not withdraw from the labor force any more 
than men do* 142/ Astin^Bayer found that nearly one--fourth of all 
faculty had interrupted their professional careers for more than 
one year/ and that a greater percentage of men than women had done 
so. 143/ 



On the other hand Centrr fj.nds that men spend more time in the 
labor force which could par j.a ' ly explain their higher salaries, 
144/ However^ Gordon's re arch indicates that length'of time in 
employment/ which is a predictor for men, does not produce a com= 
mansurate ualary increase for women* 145/ Darland 's analysis 
shows that length of time in employment has twice as niuch influence 
on increasing men's salaries as it does for women. 146/ 
Darland also found that v^omen with children earned leas than women 
without children, 14B/ lorlock's and Leive's data showed that 
childless married women are paid no better than those with children, 
149/ However, single women receive somewhat higher salaries than 
married woman. 150/ Asti^.^ ' s The Woman D .ictorate 151/ confirmed 
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the tendency for married women to make lower salaries than single 
women, even if the married women were working full-time. Astin's 
interpretation suggests that a possible cause of a married women's 
low pay may be her lesser monetary demands; she also suggests that 
the lower salary for married women may be due to the attitude of 
men decisionmakers, who justify paying married women lower salaries 
on the grounds that their salaries represent a second source of in-- 
come for the family. 

Johnson and Stafford state that salaries of women academics de- 
cline relative to men's, based on the number of years since receipt 
of Ph,D, up to about age 45 years. 152/ When age is considered, 
Leive found older single women earned somewhat higher salaries than 
their married counterparts, 153/ 

Johnson and Stafford report that except for the fields of mathe^ 
matics and physics, women who received their doctorates from pres-- 
tigious schools do not have significantly higher salaries than women 
who attended less prestigiQUS graduate schools. They attribute this 
to the fact that major iTOnutary benefits accrue only after con- 
siderable post-degree oKperience and this experience is not as con^ 
sistently acquired by women as by men. 154/ Bayer and As tin also 
reported that the type of institution from" which one earned the 
highest degree, is predictive for men, but not for women* 155/ 

Lester cautions about using the residual approach in attempting 
to determine the existence of discrimination, since residual dif^ 
ferences may be due to significant factors that are not subject to 
computer analysis. Additionally, he states, earning power is con- 
tingent upon experience acquired in years of teaching or research, 
which, for women, is spread over a longer period of time. This may 
result in smaller net increases in women's earning power partly 
because of an obsolescense of knowledge and skills in fast-amoving 
fields* 156/ Bayer and Astin's response to the residual issue is 
to point out that: the "unmeasurables" are no more likely to be 
possessed by men than women, but rather that the cumulative effects 
of sex discrimination make it more likely that the women who suc- 
ceed are particularly well qualified. 157/ Darland found that 
mobility increased salaries for men by twice the factor that it does 
for women. He suggests that this may be a product of tY fact that 
men move in order to improve their employment situation, - ereas 
women often move because of their hupbands • transfers, 15B/ 
Centra, and Loeb and Ferber alsn found that the greater mobility of 
men materially affected their s.^laries* 159/ 

Other findings (not all of them in agreement) that emerge from 
studies of predictor variables include the following s 

• Productivity is a variable that has a positive predictive corre- 
lation with salary for both men and women (Bayer and Astin) . 160/ 
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• However, piiblication was found to be a variable with a positive 
correlation for men's salaries but not for women's (Loeb and 
Perber) . 161 

• Fellowships are positive predictors for women but not for men 

(Bayer and As tin) . 162/ 

• Administrative duties positive predictors of salary for woman 
(Astin) . 163/ 

• But administrative duties produced twice the salary increase for 
men than for women (Darland) . 164/ 



# Teaching in a departoent that grants Ph.D,*s is also a positive 

predictor variable i women are four times more likely to be teaching ir 
a department that grants only the BA or MA. 165/ 

Various studies^ based on differing samples and statistical 
methods, show discrepancies as to which variables account for the 
difference between men and women's salaries, but the overwhelming 
weight of the evidence supports the arguTOnt that whether women * s 
salaries are analyzed by institution, by rank, or by discipline, 
their salaries are consistently below those of men. 



S. ADMINISTRATORS 
1. Presence 



Available data on women administrators in academe are sparse 
and not uniform. This problem is complicated by the fact that some 
studies reflect data on all administrators including special as- 
sistt .ts and non^-pDlicymakers, while others reflect data only on 
thofia in top policymaking positions. 

An NEA study based on data collected in 1971-72 showed that the 
percentage of women in administrative positions averages 15% in 
four-year institutions and 14% in two-year institutions, 166/ 

A 1975 report of junior, community, and technical colleges in- 
dicated that there were 17,632 college administrators of whom 4,246 
or 24% were women, about the same percentage as the distribution of 
women on the faculties of two=-year colleges, 167/ 



A study of upper level administrators in state universities and 
land-grant colleges in 1970-71 168/ revealed that over half of 
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the 118 institutions had not appointed women to administrative posts 
in the five years prior to the study, that 60% did not have any 
woman in upper 1 ^vel administrative posts, and that in 17 states 
there ware no tup- level women administrators. 169/ 



A number of studies have examined the position of college presi- 
dent specifically. An NEA stud:, '1971-72) showed that only 32 out 
of tiie 950 college presidents at our^year institutions (3.0%) a^nd 
only three out of the 523 college presidents at public two-year in- 
stitutions (0.6%) ware women. 17£/ "In the latter part of 1971, 
virtually no four-year coeducational institution was headed by a 
woman. Even among the nonsectarian women's colleges there worG 
only eight with f empale presidents." IJl/ 

01tman*s study reported in the AAUW Journal (1970) describes 
just how rare it is to find a woman among college presidents; no 
institution with an enrollment over 10,000 students had a woman 
president, 172/ Of the select Seven Sisters women^s colleges, 
one of which is now coeducational, three are headed by women and 
two are coordinate" colleges gradually losing their separate iden-^ 
titles. No woman heads, or appears likely to head, any of the Ivy 
League colleges for men which have recently become coeducational . 
173/ Women who do hold administrative posts are most often found 
in middle^management positions which have only a minor relationship 
to policymaking. In 34 coeducational colleges and universities 
surveyed by Oltman in 1970, there were no women department heads; 
and the mean number of women department heads in the total sample 
was lass than three per institution. 174/ where women do serve 
as department heads r they are found mainly in the traditionally 
"feminine" fields^-home economics r physical education, English, 
foreign languages, nursing and education^^ 175/ and in numbers that 
are not eommensurate with their presence on the faculty. For 
another example, in the fall of 1971 the City University of New York 
(CUNY) found that only 18% of the departmental chairpersons of the 
18 institutions in the CUNY system were women, although nearly 30% 
of the total faculty in the institutions were women, 176/ Only one 
of the colleges had a larger percentage of women department heads 
than the percentage of women tenured faculty i only in five depart-- 
ments was the percentage of department heads similar to the tenured 
faculty who were women. 

Of the coeducational campuses surveyed by Oltman, 93% to 98% 
employed only men in the positions of president, vice-president, 
director of development and business manager during the past three 
years; 82% had no women in positions of dean of students, director 
of counseling, and college physician; 72% to 79% had only men in 
the positions of academic dean, associate or assist \iit academic 
dean, director of placement, or director of financial aid. 177/ 
Anderson reports that among deans of instruction at junior and 
cormnunity colleges, 98% were men and 2% were women, 178/ 
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According to a National Association of State Universities and 
Land-^Grant Colleges (NASULGC) report of a survey conducted in 1972- 
73, women are making small, but significant, inroads into the ad= 
ministrative operations of state and land-grand universities. 179/ 
According to their data, 864 women ware holding major administra^ 
tive positions during the 1972-73 academic year which represents a 
substantial increase in the involvement of women in decision^ 
making functions as compared to Arter ^ s study done in the previous 
year, 1970-71. 180/ Sixty percent of the institutions surveyed 
by Arter did not have any women administrators in 1971^72, while in the 
1972-'73 NASULGC survey, all but one of the institutions responding had 
at least two woman administrators, 181/ 

Although women may be making inroads, their typical positions 
are those of "assistants to" or "associates of." Whereas for men 
the rank of administrative assistant is often a beginning post, or 
first step in an administrative career, women tend to remain in 
that position. It is frequently a position women achieve at the 
end of their careers as a "reward for long and faithful service" 
to the university. 182/ The 1972^73 NASULGC study showed that three 
women held the position o£ president or chancellor while 43 women were 
assistants to that position; 166 women held the position of chief 
officer and 246 were directors of administrative sections, but 359 
women held positions that were associates or assistants to these 
positions. 183/ 

Another factor which somewhat clouds the issue is that colleges 
and universities have developed a myriad of classifications and 
titles for non-academic staff employed in administrative assistant 
i^sitions. Bayer reports a study at one university which had 29 
different classifications of nonacademic employees. 184/ It is 
often unclear how job res^nsibilities under these titles differ 
and it is therefore difficult to make comparisons; there is also 
some indication that women may be given lesser titles and lower pay 
than men, yet are required to perform the same work* 185/ 

By and large, however, regardlass of the administrative role 
they play, women are usually consigned to traditional "female" job 
categories- 186/ Oltman finds that women holding department chair^ 
manships are mostly in home economics, physical eriacation, English, 
languages, nursing and educat^'on. 187/ When wc.aen are appointed 
to dGanships or other administrative positions, they are usually 
required to deal only with women students or with problems involving 
women. In 1972--7 3, three-quarters of the women working as adminis-- 
trators in Ivy League schools were assigned to student services* 
188/ 

Present trends indicate that even in fields where women have 
been well represented, they are losing groujid. For example, in 193Q 
there were 19 chief librarians in the 75 largest colleges and uni» 
versities; in 1967, only four of these 75 libraries had women at 
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their head. 189/ Reorganisations of colleges and universities 
which lead to centralized administration have also tended to work 
against women; as coeducational institutions replace the separate 
dean of men and dean of women, men are usually chosen to fill the 
combined post. 190/ 



Lilli Hornig, Executive Director, Higher Education Resources 
Services (HERS) at Brown University, feels that if presont trends 
continue, few women will enter the ranks of college and university 
administration before the end of the century, since the pipeline to 
these jobs is almost empty of women. 191/ 



2 , Salary 



The 1972 NEA study of postsecondary administrative salaries 
shows that in four-year institutions, the only administrative posi- 
tion for which the median salary of women was higher than that of 
men in a comparable position was dean= of women. The amount by which 
the median annual salary of men exceeded that of women ranged from 
S321 (for chief librarian in nonpublic two-year institutions) to 
$11,319 (for executive vice-president in four^year institutions). 192/ 
Particularly at the two-year college level and in some instances at 
the four-'year level, the analysis of data is hampered by the fact 
that the number of women occupying these positions is so small; this 
reflects the scarcity of women in influential positions. 

A study by the National Association of Women Deans and Coun- 
selors shows an almost perfect correlation with the NEA study: 
women deans ranked 50th out of 53 administrators in salary. 193/ 

The 1970 Census reports that the median wage and salary earn- 
ings for men identified as college administrators was $14,036; for 
women holding those positions the median salary was $7,597. 194/ 
Based on Census data, women's median salary is 54% of men's; so great 
a difference cannot be attributed to the type of college or unl-- 
versity in which the position exists, but only to the type of ad- 
ministrative jobs that women fill and to discriminatory practices. 



C. ADULT AND CONTINUING EDUCATION 



There is no universally accepted definition of either 
adult 195/ or continuing education 196/ and studies and reportri on 
these fields do not define the terms with any degree of ptacision. 
Broadly speaking, however, adult education can be defined as 
part=time, usually evening educational programs provided by 
secondary schools or junior colleges for adults who have left 
school with or without a high school diploma • Continuing edu- 



cation usually consists of part-time educational programs at 
colleges or universities for people who have left school, but 
return either to complete their degrees or to take graduate 
courses. 

Although both adult and continuing education are extensive 
fields^- in FY 1970, for example, one study reports that there 
were 9 million students and 250,000 instructors ^gaged in adult 
education alone, 197/ there have been virtually no studies of the 
status of women faculty or administrators in adult and continuing 
education. Since many teachers of adult and continuing education 
also teach full-time in high schools and colleges, the data on 
these teachers and faculty are reported for their full-time roles 
rather than their part-time roles. The information presented here is 
based on a study of the Kalamazoo Public Schools and data from 
the U.S. 1970 Census on teaahers of adult education. 

The Kalamazoo Report states that as of July 1972, there were 
only two people employed by the school system in adult education, 
a principal and a part-time aide; both were men. 198/ 

The summary data from the 1970 Census on Adult Education 
Teachers (see Table IIi--5) show that women represent more than 
40% of those teachers. Vet 52% of the women earn less than 
S5,000 a year and 43% work less than 35 hours a week, of the men 
teachers, however, 44% earned more than $10,000 a year and 29% 
worked more than 40 hours a week. Only 9% of the women earn more 
than $10,000 a year and 10% work more than 40 hours a week. 199/ 
It would appear that for many women, adult education teachirg"" 
is a part-time, low salaried occupation. 

In our efforts to obtain data, Dr. Margaret Jones, Associate 
Director of the National Foundation for the Improvement of Edu^ 
cation was interviewed. Her statement, which we quote with her 
approval, appears below i 

"P.dult education programs are not ccnsidered in the 
> view of th-2 formal educational systams that we 
a^^ acquainted with. Since such programs are both 
pablicly and privately operated, under a variety 
of contracts with the federal government, data 
tend to be fragmented with no organized system to 
collect the data and cannot be appropriately 
aggregated. Therefore, available data are not 
meaningful and at best they are 'guesstimates,' 
Mobody in the United States can accurately determl ■ 
the Drofessional status of teachers in these fields, 
much l^ss their race or .^ex. Very little can be 
done now except to create and implement a systematic 
monitoring system to accumulate the data." 200/ 

So 
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The Kalamazoo report states that seven people were employed in 
continuing education as of July 1972 t a woman principal and six 
full-time teachers, five women and one man. The coacentration of 
female staff may have been influenced by the fact that continuing 
education in the last decade has concentrated on the needs of adult 
women returning to the labor force, 201/ 

Many studies describe the types of programs needed by adult 
women returning to colleges and the characteristics of the students; 
however, none that we have been able to identify consider the 
characteristics of the faculty. 



FOOTNOTES 



1. Bayer, Alan, College and University Faculty , toerican Council on 
Education (ACE), 1970. The reason' for the differences in reported 
percentages between the American Council on Education (ACE) and the 
National Center for Educational Statistics (NCES) is apparently 
due to the differences in their sainples * The ACE sampie more 
heavily rapresents university faculty, the NOES reports are based 
on even representation of all types of institutions of higher 
education. 

2. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, National Center 
for Educational Statistics (NCES), Digest, 1973. 

3. Bayer and Astin, Science, May 23, 1975; Bayer, ACE, Teaching 
Facu lty in Academe , 1973. " 

4. Carnegie, Opportunities for Women , 1973; note that, unless otherwise 
stated, references to "elite" or '^prestigious'' institutions throughout 
the study refer to the ratings devised for American Council on 
Education (ACE) (Cartter, An Assessment of Quality in Graduate Programs , 
ACE, 1970.) The categories were derived as follows: 

To develop the prestige groupings, the 1964 and 1969 Ainerican Council 
on Education (ACE) ratings of graduate programs (Cartter, 1966; 
Roose and Andersen, 1970) were utilized to divide doctoral^granting 
institutions into five categories. Group I (Research I) includes 
the 10 top ranked universities. Group II (Research II) comprises 
the next 20. "Elite" or "Prestigious" universities include Group I 
and II. Group III and Group IV include 104 degree-granting univer^ 
sities. (Doctoral Granting Universities) Group V is made up of 118 
doctoral-'granting universities unranked in the ACE studies, which 
only included universities that averaged at least 10 Ph.D.*:.' par 
year for the preceding decade. 
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The non-doctoral-granting four-year institutions were similarly 
grouped into five classes on the basis of an unpublished study' 
done by Cartter in 1965 in which five qualitative measures were 
used to find proxies for prestige. None of these measures was 
adequate, but in concert they appeared to give a reasonably good 
rank ordering of colleges. The five indices, based largely on 
Office of Education and ACE data, were educational and general ex- 
penditures per full-time equivalent (FTE) students, books par student 
in college library, average compensation per faculty member, percen- 
tage of faculty whose highest degree was the doctorate, and percentage 
of BA's who won national doctoral fellowships, such as Woodrow Wilson, 
NDEA, and NSP awards. 



Group IV ("Elite" colleges) elite four-year colleges includes such 
institutions as Amherst, Claremont Men's College, Wellesley, and 
Hamilton among the 36 so classified. Groups VII through X include 
the other four-year colleges. 

Croup XI, includes all two-year colleges in the country. 

Any such categorization is improcise and may not adequately mea- 
sure the true quality or education provided to students or the 
institution's desirability as an employer for new doctorates 
However, even a rough ranking system should provide a more accurate 
picture of the academic labor market than that obtained if one 
assumes all institutions are alike and equally desirable. (Adapted 
from cartter and Ruhter, The □isappearance of Sex Discrimin atj on' 
in First Job Placement of New Ph.D. 'a. Higher Education Research 
Institute, Los Angeles, Cal'fornia, 197S.) 
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Committee on Education and Labor, House, Part 2B, 1974. Based on 
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That women have entered the more prestigious graduate schools 
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family responsibilities. See also Carnegie, Opportunities for 
Women, chapter 6, 
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Table III^l.—'Faculty in higher education institutions, by sex^ type of institu- 
tion, and faculty position! United States, 1972-73 and 1974-75 



Type of 


Faculty 1972'-73 


Faculty 1974--75 


institution 
and faculty 


Distribution in 
positions 


(percent of 


Distribution in 
positions 


(per cant of 


position 


Men 


Women 


all faculty) 


Men 


Women 
- -ti — — — 


all faculty) 


All institutions 














Total 


100 


100 


22 


100 


100 


24 


Professors 


26 


10 


10 


26 


9 


10 


Associate 














professors 


25 


17 


10 


27 


17 


17 


Assistant 














professors 


34 


37 


24 


30 


36 


27 


Instructors 


16 


37 


39 


17 


37 


41 
















Total 


100 


100 


15 


100 


100 


19 


Professors 


7 


4 


22 


8 ^ 


6 


25 


Associate 














professors 


13 


9 


25 


12 


S 


25 


Assistant 














professors 


22 


21 


32 


16 


18 


34 


Instructors 


59 


67 


36 


63 


69 


35 


Four^year colleges 














Total 


100 


100 


23 


100 


100 


25 


Pro f essors 


24 


11 


13 


25 


11 


13 


Associate 














professors 


27 


19 


18 


29 


21 


19 


Assistant 














professors 


38 


42 


25 


36 


43 


28 


Instructors 


11 


28 


43 


9 


26 


47 


Two-year colleges 














Total 


100 


100 


33 


100 


100 


35 


Professors 


7 


4 


22 


8 


6 


25 


Associate 














professors 


13 


9 


25 


12 


8 


25 


Assistant 














professors 


22 


21 


32 


16 


18 


34 


Instructors 


59 


67 


36 


63: 


69 


35 



NOTE. —Full-time on 9-10 month contracts. 

SOURCE: National Center for Educational Statistics, Preliminary Report, 
February 16, 1973 i January 29, 1975, 
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Table III-2 . -"College and university teachers^ by seK, racial/ethnic origin, 

and subject araai United States, 1970 



Subject area 



Total 



Men 



Women 



Total 

Home economics 

Art^ drama 
and music 

Foreign languaga 

Health 

English 

Business and 
commerce 

Psychology 

Education 

Coaches and physi^ 
cal education 

Sociology 

Biology 

Trade # industrial 
and technical 

Social science 

Mathematics 

History 

Theology 

Chemistry 

AtTnospheric (earth 
marine, space) 

Economics 

Law 

Engineering 

Physics 

Agricuiture 

Other and not 
specified 



358,998 
329 

20,162 
12,458 
14,894 
23,155 

9,619 
9,091 
5,390 

12,696 
5,295 
16,176 

2,765 
10,052 
21,162 
14,161 

4,386 
13,641 

4,23:^ 
9,321 
2,836 
16,207 
13,814 
4,923 



144,136 
4,036 

10,727 
10,886 
13,550 
16,650 

4,470 
3,813 
2,234 

4,495 

1,681 
4,438 

689 
2,663 
4,711 
3,070 

881 
1,804 

544 
879 
197 
1,069 
634 
254 



112,128 49,761 



Per-- 
cent 
Women 



White 



Men 



Women 



29 
92 

35 
47 
48 
42 

32 
28 
29 

26 
24 
22 

20 

21 
18 
IB 
17 
12 

11 
9 
6 
6 
4 
5 

31 
111*42 



337,639 131,370 

290 3,623 

19,140 10,219 

10,668 9,517 

14,118 12,154 

22,405 15,518 



9,324 
8,813 
5,168 

11,995 
4,847 
15,317 

2,475 
9,646 
19,767 
13,397 
4,219 
12,879 

4,149 
8,983 
2,726 
15,073 
12,851 
4,747 



3,913 
3,579 
2,036 

4,285 
1,530 
4,036 

647 

2,425 
4,277 
2,846 
881 
1,654 

519 
824 
197 
957 
615 
219 



104,692 44,399 



Per^ 
cant 
Women 



28 

93 

51 
47 
46 
41 

30 
29 
28 

26 
24 
21 

21 
20 
18 
18 
17 
11 

11 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 

30 



Black 



Men 



Women 



Per- 
cent 
Wom.i^'n 



8,851 7,731 



47 



16 259 94 



735 
229 
263 
344 

126 
184 
153 

549 
213 
372 

269 
186 
583 
388 
70 
236 



113 
62 
162 
146 
72 



320 
117 
948 

766 

493 
129 
173 

99 
132 
106 

42 

201 
244 
115 

54 



15 



76 



15 



3,380 3,427 
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Table 11X^2. — College and university teachers, by seK^ racial/ethnic origin, 

and subject areai United States, 1970 
" Continued 





Chinese 


Filipino 


Japanese 


Siibject area 


Men 


Women 


Per^ 

cent 
Women 


Men 




Psr^ 
cent 
t^omen 


Men 




Per 

cent 

Women 


Total 


4,077 


1,081 


21 


113 


256 


69 


1,764 


741 


30 


Home economics 


23 


9 


28 










45 


100 


Art, draina 


62 




0 




40 


100 


37 


83 


59 


Foreign language 


150 


104 


41 








138 


106 


43 


Health 


181 


121 


40 


20 




0 


43 


85 


66 


Inglish 


96 


102 


52 






- 




37 


100 


Business and 
commarce 


39 




0 










20 


100 


Psychology 


54 


24 


31 


23 


42 


65 




39 


100 


Education 




















Co ache s and physi-- 
cal education 


19 




0 








17 


19 


53 


Sociology 


24 


19 


44 
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0 


Biology 


99 


73 


42 


20 


65 


77 


154 


106 


41 


Trade / industrial 
and technical 




















Social science 


38 


17 


31 








25 




0 


Ma thema tics 


318 


88 


22 


31 




0 


119 


24 


17 


History 


116 


56 


33 








58 


20 


26 


Theology 


19 




0 














Chemistry 


262 


74 


22 




- 




49 




0 


Atmospheric (fearth, 
marine / space) 


67 


25 


27 














Economics 


103 


21 


17 




19 


100 


41 




0 


Law 


20 




0 














Engineering 


545 




0 


19 




0 


140 




0 


physics 


389 




0 








122 




0 


Agriculture 


41 




0 








21 


20 


49 


Other and not 
specified 


1,412 


348 


20 




90 


100 


689 


137 


17 
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Table —College and university teachers, by sex, racial/ethnic origin, 

and subject araai United States, 1970 
Continued 



Subject areas 


American Indian 


Spanish* 


Men Women 


Per^ 
cent 
womei 


Men 


Women 


Per- 
cent 
i^omen 


Total 


381 235 


38 


6,023 


2,722 


31 


HomB econoinics 








80 


100 


Art f drama 












and music 


- 




188 


65 


26 


Foreign language 


20 19 


49 


1,253 


1 , 021 




Health 




T c 


206 


221 


52 


English 




JO 


273 


206 


43 


Business and 












conwie rce 








A A 




Psychology 






17 




0 


Education 






69 


25 


27 


Coaches and physical 












education 


20 


100 


116 


72 


38 


Sociology 






100 




0 


Biology 


30 


100 


214 


22 


9 


Trade, industrial 












and technical 


- 




21 




0 




66 20 


23 


91 




0 


Mathematics 


19 44 


70 


325 


34 


10 


History 


- 




202 


33 


14 


Theology 


- 




78 




0 


Chemistry 


21 


0 


194 


22 


10 


Atmospheric (earth, 












marine, space) 






21 




0 








81 




0 


Law 






28 




0 


Engineering 


45 


0 


223 


36 


14 


Physics 






306 


19 


6 


Agriculture 






42 




0 


Other and not 












specified 


110 40 


27 


1,845 


820 


31 















♦May be of any race 1 0 O 

SOURCli U,S, Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population, Occupational Charac- 
teristics 
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Table 111-3,^ — Faculty tenure in institutions of higher educationr by sex, 
and type of institution: United States, 1971-72 











Facu^ 






Type of institution 


Niimbar of 

institutions 

reporting 


Total 


full-time 


Par 
having 


cent 
tenure 






Men 




Men 


Women 




All institutions 


1,151 


158,645 


43 ,524 


58 ^ 9 


4 J . b 




Public 


594 


118,916 


31,670 


57 . 2 


4b . D 




Nonpublic 


557 


39,729 


11,854 


64 .0 


35.8 




Universities 


241 


94,248 


19,173 


59 , 4 


A A Q 

44 . o 




Public 


168 


76,904 


16,321 




4b . U 




Nonpublic 


73 


17,344 


2,852 


59.4 


37.7 




4=yaar colleges 


580 


43 ,353 


14,675 


5y # 4 


. y 




Public 


135 


21,628 


6,093 








Nonpublic 


445 


21,725 


8,582 


68.3 


34.9 




2--year institutions 


330 


21 ,044 


9,676 


55.5 


46.5 




Public 


291 


20,384 


9,256 


55.9 


46 . 7 




Nonpublic 


39 


660 


420 


45,2 


42,4 

i 



SOURCE I The Status of Woman Faculty jjiji A^inistratqrs in Higher Education 
Insti tutions, 1971-72 , Research Division, National Education 
Association^ 1973. Study based on 1,151 reporting .institutions. 
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Table III-4,« 



-Average salary of instructional foculLy in institutions of higher 
education, by sex, type of r jtitv .ior . and rank of teaching ^si- 
tions 50 states and District of Co^imbia, 1972-73 and 1974-75 



Institution 
and 




Mean salary 




Salary 


difference , men/women 


position 


Men 


Women 


Dollars 


Percent 


i 


1973 


1975 


1973 


1975 


1973 


197 5 


1973 


197 5 


= All institutions 


















j Total desig- 
nated ranks 


$14,360 


$16,185 


$11,901 


513,302 


$2,459 


$2,883 


17a 


17.8 


Professors 


19,127 


20,653 


16,978 


18,433 


2,149 


2,220 


11.2 


10.7 


Associate 
professors 


14,472 


16,069 


13,748 


15,185 


724 


884 


5.0 


5.5 


Assistant 
j^of essors 


12,232 


13,276 


11,450 


12,642 


782 


634 


6.4 


4*8 


Instructors 
and lecturers 


11,005 


13,483 


10,031 


11,769 


974 


1,714 


8.9 


12,7 


Undesignated ranks 




13,738 




12,483 


_, 


1,255 




9.1 


Universities 


















Total desig= 
nated ranks 


15,869 


17,434 


12,410 


13,230 


3,459 


4,204 


21,8 


24.1 


Professors 


20,967 


22,674 


18,199 


20,145 


2,768 


2,529 


13.2 


11.2 


Associate 
professors 


15,072 


16,746 


14,359 


15,820 


713 


926 


4.7 


5-5 


Assistant 
professors 


12,602 


13,769 


11,901 


12,989 


701 


780 


5.6 


5.7 


Instructors 
and lecturers 


10,031 


11,344 


9,454 


10,586 


577 


758 


5.8 


6,7 


Undesignated ranks 




13,463 




10,457 




3,006 




22.3 
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Tabla II i«4.— Average salary of instructional faculty in institutions of higher 
education, by sex, type of institution^ and rank of teaching posi- 
tiom 50 states and District of Columbia, 1972^73 and 1974=75 

"Continued 



Institution 


Mean Salary 


Salary difference, men/women 


and 

position 


M 


en 


Women 


Dollars 


Percent 






1975 


1973 


1975 


1973 


1975 


1973 


1975 


Other 4-Year 


















Total desig- 
nated ranks , 


$13,493 


$14,878 


$11,638 


$12,781 


$1,855 


$2,097 


13.7 


14,1 


Professors 


17 , 203 


19 041 


16,622 


17,753 


581 


1,288 


3 .4 


6.8 


Associate 
professors 




1 R tn T 

±3 / J / d 


13,291 


14,529 


662 


843 


4.7 


5.5 


Assi^^^ni" 
professors 


11,960 


12,825 


11,086 


12,237 


874 


588 


7.3 


4.6 


Instructors 
and lecturers 


9,605 


10,704 


9,273 


10,134 


332 


570 


3,5 


5.3 


Undesignated ranks 




11 1 in 




10,445 




725 




6,5 






: 




1 










2-Year 


















Total desig- 
nated ranks | 


12,890 


15,518 


11 ,868 


13 ,956 


1,022 


1,562 


7.9 


10.1 


Professors 


16,544 


18,649 


15,122 


17,417 


1,422 


1,232 


8.6 


6,6 


Associates 
professors 


14,458 


16,614 


14,327 


16,435 


132 


179 


0.9 


1.1 


Assistant 

professors 


12,239 


13,81^. 


12,015 


13,522 


244 


291 


2.0 


2.1 


Instructors 
and lecturers 


12,327 


15,337 


11,301 


13,489 


1,026 


1,848 


8,3 


12,0 


Undesignated ranks 




14,142 




12,841 




1,301 




9.2 



JOTE.— Full-time faculty on 9-10 month contract, 

sOURCE: National Center for Education Statistics, Preliminary data, February 1973 
and January 1975. 
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T^le lll-S,^ — ^Adult ©duGation teachers ^ by mmn, age, ©arninge, and hours wofkedi 

united States^ 1970 



Ch^r ac ter i s t i c 


Adult education teachers 


Women 
(percent of 


Men 


Wmen 


all teachers) 




I number) 


(percent) 


(number) 


(percent) 






Age 




Total 


27,535 


100,0 


24,100 


100.0 


40*8 


Up to 24 years 


2,567 


9,3 


3,811 


15,8 


59*8 


25 - 34 


8,764 , 


31,8 


7,052 


29,8 


44,6 


•35 - 44 


i 

\ 7,135 

i 


25,9 


4,620 


19,2 


39,3 


45 - 54 


: 5,407 


19,7 


4,890 


20,3 


47,5 


55 - over l 3,662 

i 


13*3 


3,727 


15,4 


50,4 




Earnings 


Tatal 


27^291 


100*0 


22,811 


100*0 


45,5 


under $5^000 


3,745 


13*7 


11,940 


52*4 


76,1 


$5,000-$6,999 


2,689 


9*9 


4,205 


18,4 


61*0 


17,000-19,999 


8,901 


32.6 


4,593 


20*1 


34*0 


$ip,000 and above 


11,956 


43.8 


2,073 


9,1 


14,8 




Hours worked 


Total 


26,967 


100.0 


23,355 


100*0 


46*4 


Less than 35 hours 


4,148 


15*4 


9,997 


42*8 


70*7 


35 - 40 


14,067 


52*2 


9,422 


50,3 


40,1 


More than 40 


7,803 


28*9 


2,444 


10,5 


23.9 


With a job but 
not at work 


949 


3,5 . 


/l,492 


6,4 


61*1 



SOURCE I U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1970 Census of Population, Oecupatignal 
CharacteriBtics PC (2)-7A. 
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IV. MINORITY WOMEN 
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IV. HINQRIT y WOMEN 



h* ALL HINQRITY WOME N 

An analysis of the statue of minority women in the educational 
professions is hmndioapped by lack of adequate data* Until recently^ 
data on edueational personnel were rarely oollected by sex and race 
Gombined, Typically only sex or ortly race was used as a variable 
and neither was cross^tabulated with the other* Data over time are 
even harder to obtain* Classif ieations in the 1960 and 1970 Censuses, 
for example^ are not eon^rable so that, except for Blacks, an analysts 
of trends on thm status of minority women in the educational profes- 
sions is not possible* Finally, since each minority population is 
uniquely distributed in certain parts of the coimtry, toese popula-^ 
tions should be studied regionally as well as nationallyi unfortunate- 
ly, regional data on minorities are not readily availi^le. 

Despite the paucity of data, however, it is possible to make 
certain broad generalisations , Overall, the pattern of en^loyment 
in education that prevails among women in general also prevails among 
minority women i the higher the level of the educational institution, 
the lower the proportion of women* Data from the Census indicate 
that in 1970, of all minority teachers^ 97% were women at the pre- 
kindergarten/kindergarten level, 86% at the elementary school level, 
49% at the secondary school level, and 39% at the college/university 
level* 1/ Compared to the percentage of all women teachers, the 
percentage of minority women teachers is slightly higher. However, 
tills should not be intei^reted as an advance by minority women* 
Rather, it reflects the poor participation rate of minority men in 
the educational professions. In the U.S., minorities comprise 17% 
of the total population and 22% of the public school enrollment* 
Yet minority men represent only 8% of ttie total men in the educa- 
tional professions, and minority women represent only 12% of all 
professionals en^loyed in education. 2/ 

As is true for VWiite women, the participation of minority women 
in the educational professions varies by t^e of institution, rank, 
age, educational background, field of specialty and other vari^les. 
The most significant findings, however, are that salaries of minority 
women and P^ite women in the teaching professions vary very little 
while the salary differentials between minority yiommn and minority 
men are almost as great as those between White women and White men. 
This means that salary differentials' on thm basis of race/ethnicity 
" are ress'signific^t than sala^ ^differentials on the basis of seK* 3/ 
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In her analysis ©f the 1968-69 Carnegie Conmisaion and JUaerican 
Coiincil on EdUGation (ACE) data on posteecondary faculty, EllE^eth 
Soott concluded thats 

"There are sizeable residual sex differences in salaries 
after controlling for n^y predictor variables^ but no 
clear indication of significant residual salary difference 
on the basis of race* On the other hand^ the difference 
assooiated with sex persists at every level for minority 
women, just as it does for all women. Not only were the 
mean residuals for WiLtm men substantial and positive indi- 
cators of difference^ this was also true of Black men, 
Asian men, and men of "other" races* Conversely^ the resi-- 
duals for women, regardless of race# tended to be negative 
in every field mnd typm of educational institution, 4/ 

in the following sections, tiia status of women in each of the 
major minority groups—Blacks, Asian taiericaris, Spanish and American 
lndians"in the educational professions are discussed. 



B. BLACK WWEN 

Data derived from the 1970 Census indicate that of Black woman 
with four or more years of college education, 61% are in the teach- 
ing profession compared to 30% of Black men—and compared to 52% 
of all women. As important as the teaching field is for all educated 
women, for Black women, it is even mosm important as their major area 
of employment, 5/ 



Elementary and Secondary School Teachers 

More than 14% of the wotoh respondents in NEA's survey of Ameri-- 
can public school teachers in 1970-1971 were minorities i nearly 10% 
were Black, 6/ According to Census, at every level, except kinder- 
garten, more Black women are teachers, Qompared to Black men, than 
are White women con^ared to White men (see Table IV-1), Of parti- 
cular interest is the high ratio of Black women to Black men who 
are secondary school teachers, 59% to 41%, ^is is supported by 
1973 EEOC data, which show that 61% of the Black high school teachers 
in the larger school systems in the^U.S. are women while only 46% 
of White high school teachers in such school systems are women, (See 
Table IV-2 , ) Although comparatively worm Black women are employed 
at each educational level than most other raclal/ettaic groups (see 
Table lV-1),. toeir relative percentage at each level is not equi- 
valent to their presence in tiie population (11%) , except as kinder- 
garten and prekindergarten teachers and vocational and educational 
counselors • 7/ 
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Eleinentary and Secondary SchoQl AdUnlnistrators 



Carroll has noted that even in those areas where their nuimbera 
are large # Black women rarely receive the same proTOtional oppor- 
tunities as Black men, 

"In px^lic school systems few become principals and even 
fewer are promoted to upper administrative posts. This is 
not the ease for Black men* who are often given positions 
in which they can be highly visible in an agency's or insti- 
tution's 'crusade' for equal employment of affirmative action," 

The data on Black women in educational administration varies 
from one source to another* According to the 1970 Census, Blacks 
were only 7% of all elementary and secondary school administrators* 
Black women were 39% of all Black elementary and secondary school 
administrators* while White women were 26% of all White school 
atoinistrators. (See Table lV-1,) For large U*S. school systems, 
the 1973 EEOC data show that Black women were 28% of all Black 
school administrators* (See Table IV-2,) Only 24,0% of the Black 
assistant principals were women/ however, which suggests that 
fewer Black women are being prepared to TOve into top policy 
positions * 



Vocational Education 

At the atoinistrative level in postsecondary Area Vocational- 
Technical Schools (AVTS) 48% of those "not elsewhere classified" 
were women, while 55% of Black administrative staff in such schools 
were women. However, Blacks (men and women coittoined) comprised 
only 7% of all the administrative staff in these schools. 9/ Eight 
and a half percent of the women vocational education secondary school 

teachers were Black. (See Table iV-3*) In 1972-73 about half of 
ail vocational education teachers and all Black vocational educa- 
tion teachers were women. (See T^le IV-3.) In 1973-74 at post- 
secondary Area Vocational-Technical Schools, only 14% of women in 
the "not elsewhere classified" category (mostly Vthite) were teaching 
occupations that were less traditional for women, 10/ About one- 
fifth of Black women teachers were in the less traditional occupa- 
tions, and only 38% of the Black women were teaching home economics 
at the postsecondary level compared to more than half of the women 
"not elsewhere classifiedp" 
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The South and Rest of tha Country 



Data from the 1970 Census show that two-thirds of all Black 
school taachars in the United States are teaching in the South, 11/ 
.Because of this conoentration , an examination of the relative status 
of Black women school teachers in the South compared to the rest of 
the United States was undertaken , utilising data from the 1960 and 
1970 Censuses* 

In 1970, 20% of all elementary school teachers and 16% of all 
secondary school teachers in the South were Black* Elsewhere in the 
U,S* only 5% of elementary school teachers and only 3% of the secon- 
dary school teachers were Black, Compared to 1960 figures, there 
was a 5% drop in the proportion of Black elementary school teachers 
in the rest of the United States* (See Table IV-4*) 

The proportion of secondary school teachers who were Black 
dropped by 2% in the South (from 18% in 1960 to 1^% in 1970) and 
rose 1.5% elsewhere (from 1*6% to 3,1%) • (See Table of the 

Black secondary school teachers 60% in the South and 57% elsewhere 
in the country ware women* In comparison, 58% of v^ite secondary 
school teachers in the South and a low of 45% elsewhere in the 
country were women* (Gee Table iV-4*) 

A comparison of the characteristics of the increase in the 
elementary school teaching forces between 1960 and 1970 in the South 
and elsewhere in the country. Indicates that there was little dif- 
ference between the two areas in the proportion of women and men 
teachers among the Blacks (87% women, 13% men) , However, the 
increase in White men elementary school teachers was 11% higher 
in the rest of the country than their increase in the South (26% 
to 15%), (See Table IV-S*) 

At the secondary levels characteristics by sex and race are 
markedly different* The new Black secondary school teachers hired 
between 1960 and 1970 were evenly distributed between those hired 
in the South (16,900) and in thm rest of the country (16^400)* 
Of the new Black secondary school teachers in the South 68% were 
women? 59% of the increase of Black secondary teachers in tiie rest 
of the country were women. Arong White secondary school teachers, 
47% of the new teachers outside the South were women conpared to 
62% of new v^ite secondary school teachers in the South* (Table IV--5*) 

Although 20% of thm teachers in the South are Black, only 14% 
of the adminis^rdtdrs are, * C^at 14% represents 61% of all Black 
administrators in the country. Only 39% of the Black administrators 
in the Soutii are women, compared to 47% of the White administrators. 
Of the Black and I%ite atoinistrators in the rest of the country 
26% are women. (See Table 5 below.) 

Hi 
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Table 5*— Sehool administrators in the South and in the S. 

except the South, by race^ and sex: United States, 

1970 





School admin istrators 


Race and 
sex 


Percent distributiQn 
by race 


Percent distribution 
by sex 


South 


U * S , axGept 
the South 


South 


U* B. except 
the South 


Black 
Mala 

Pamale i 


14 


4 


100 
61 

39 


100 
74 

26 


White 
Male 
Female 


86 


96 


100 
53 
47 


100 
74 

26 


TOTAL 


100 


100 







SOURCE! U, S, Bureau of the Census r 1970 Census of Population, 
Detailed Characteristics * 



•The data in Table 5 suggest that on the basis of nuntoers alone. Black 
women teachers in the South are batter represented than in the rest of the 
TOuntry^ and that more Black women teachers are employed at the secondary 
level (compared to Black men) tijan white women teachers are (compared to 
White men) both in the South and in the rest of the country* However^ 
the low percentages of Blacks employed in the teaching professions outside 
of the South warrants considerable further study t 



Postsecondary School Faculty 

A 1968 survey of Black colleges found that 91% of the doctoral 
and professional degrees awarded by these institutions were awarded 
to Black men^ and only 9% were awarded to Black women, 12/ 

Data on Black women who were awarded doctorates also vary from 
one source to another as well as over time. A Ford Poimdation study 
in 1969 found that of tiie 1,096 Blacks who obtained doctorates 
(excluding medical degrees), 94,5% were awarded to Black men and 
only 5.5% were awarded to Black women, 13/ In 1973, the National 
Research Council foimd that of 958 doctorates awarded to Blacks 
(U*S- citizens only), 26% were awarded to Black women* {See Table 6 below,) 
The 198 Black women who received their doctorates in 1973, eom= 
prized only 3,7% of all womeh receiving such degrees—a proportion 
well below the total population of Black women in the U.S. 

iio 
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Table 6. "Doctorate recipients, by sex, and raeial/athnic origin i 

United States, 1973 



Racial/ethniG 




Doctorate 


recipients* 




or i^xn 


Total 


Men 


Women 

(Nimiber) (Percent) 


Total 


27,868 


22,573 


5,295 


19 


White 


26,400 


21,304 


5,016 


19 


Blaek 


760 


562 


198 


26 


Asian 


320 


259 


61 


19 


Latin 


228 


187 


41 


18 


J^erican 
Indian 


148 


115 


33 


22 


All other 
minorities 


12 






NA 



* U.S. citizen only, 

SOURCE I National Research Council, Doctorate Recipient Survey, 
1973, T^le adopted from Carnegie, Making Affirmative 
Action Work, 



The Carnegie Commission study in 1969 found that among 14,3D0 
Black faculty r nationally, 37% or 5,257 were women. Most of them 
are found in liberal arts collegea, many of which are Black col- 
leges* 14/ The 1970 Census identified 7,731 Black women teachinig 
in colleges and universities* 15/ 

ACE data comparing the percentages of Black women faculty 
between 1969 and 1973, reveal that Black women increased their 
percentage of the faculty positions in each type of college- The 
smallest change occurred in universities. According to the 1973 
survey, the proportion of Black women faculty was a little lass 
than seven times higher in four^year institutions than in uni-^ 
versities, and almost twice as high as the Black women in two-year 
colleges. (See Table IV-6.) 16/ iThm fact that most of the Black 
colleges are reported in the "other four^year institutions" category 
probably accounts for* the greater proportion in these colleges*) 
Bayer in his analysis of the ACE 1973 data, suggests that affirML- 
tive action may have resulted in a redistribution of minorities 
and women in teaching positions among the t^es of institutions 
rather than in the recruibnent of women formerly outside academe • 
Larger universities appear to have "raided" the smaller institutions, 
particularly Black colleges* 17/ 
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Of all Black faculty, 47% ware women--a percentage of women 
much higher than the 28% of all White faculty who are women. (See 
Table IV-U 

Both majority and minority women hold more low rank positions 
in colleges and universities than men. The proportion of minority 
woman in the lower ranks ^ hQwever, is far greater than the pro- 
portion of miite women, 18/ Similarly, Black women are dispropor- 
tionately represented in such non- tenured "marginal*' academic posi- 
tions as research associates or professional librarians. Much the 
same picture holds for administrative posts i but these positions 
are far more likely to go to Black men than to Black women. 19/ 
Based upon the 1970 Census, 43% of all Black women in academe were 
reported in "other positions lonspecif ied. " The majority of the 
remainder were in health, English, business and commerce i 
together these four classifications account for 71% of all Black 
women in academe. (See Table III-2J 

In her 1970 study of Black woman faculty at the University of 
Pittsburgh, Carroll found that only 8% of the professional staff 
were Black, and that a slightly larger proportion of the White 
staff members than of Black staff members were women (17% compared 
to 14%), The most significant contrast was the difference in rank 
distribution— White and Black men markedly exceeded White and Black 
women at the upper ranks. White men constituted 50% of the associate 
and full professor ranks, while Black men constituted 31%, White 
women 19%, and Black women only 3%. Carroll notes that sex is rsore 
of a handicap than race in the upper ranks of the teaching staff 
and the disproportion between the sexes is far greater for Blacks 
than for Whites. While Wnite men are about two and a half times 
more likely than White women to be in tenured positions. Black 
men are ten times more likely than Black women to enjoy such 
status. 20/ 



Salary 

Black women who are in the teaching profession seem to enjoy a 
comparatively higher financial status than women of other racial 
groups. Black women earn more than White women in all positions 
except as vocational. counselors and college and university teachers. 
Their earnings, however, fall short of earnings of both White men 
and Black men. (See Table IV-7.) The 1970 Census figures on 
earnings of Black women in education support the Carnegie findings 
that BBH is a better predictor of salary than is race, 21/ At the 
elementary school levels the difference in median earnings between ' 
Black men and Black women teachers was approximately S600. At the 
secondary school level, the median difference between the sexes 
is approxljnately $1,300. For school administrators, 
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the difference by sex was 11,500 and at the collega and university 
level, S5,2O0. These data indicate that the differences between 
the sexes widen as the level of instruction rises, (See Table 
lV-7.) 



C. ASIAN AMERICAN TOMEN 

In 1970 there were some 14,000 Asian Wnerican women in the educa- 
tional professions. Over half were Japanese # a third were Chinese 
and the rest were mainly Filipinos, M/ The characteristics of 
these three Asian American subgroups in relation to their partici- 
pation in the educational professions differ markedly, Arong 
^^ite women and Japanese women, 16% are in professional oocupations 
and of both groups^ 43% are in education. Among Chinese women, 
20% are in professional occupations but only 30% of those are in 
education. Finally^ a high 30% of Filipino women are in professional 
occupations but a mere 11% are in education, 23/ 

Compared to women in other groups* proportionally more Asian 
women are college and university teachers. This is particularly 
the case among Chinese women i while 7% of White women in the edu- 
cation professions are college and university teachers^ 26% of the 
Chinese wommn were teaching at that level, (See Table 
This results from two factors^ a high cultural emphasis placed upon 
scholarly pursuits and learning, and selectivity by U.S, immigration 
laws which favor the inuriigration of those Asians with extensive 
education and professional backgrounds, 24/ 

With the rapid immigration of Asian populations to the U,S, 
(particularly Filipinos, Koreans, and Vietnamese), bilingual Asian 
teachers are a national need, ftost of this bilingual staff is 
required /at the elementary school level where the teachers are pre» 
dominan^ny women. Information about the availability of certified 
bilingual Asian women to teach at the elementary and secondary level 
is not available, however. 

Except for their higher participation in college and university 
teaching, the distribution of Asi^ African women in the educational 
professions closely resrai^les that of ^fliite women. In all cases the 
majority are teaching at the elementary and preschool levels. Few 
are teaching at the secondary school level and the nOT^er who are 
school administrators is miniscule, (See Table IV^S.) 

Data collected by the Eqisai^ aiploytae*nt Opportuni^ C^nroisssion 
confirm the low participation by Asxms in school administration. 
Of the larger school districts in the U,S, 25/ in 1973, Asian women 
comprised only 0,04% of all TOmen school principals and 0.06% of all 
women assistant school principals* (See Table IV-2-) 
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In vocational education, Asian women were 0,9% of all women 
taachers at the secondary level in 1972-73 and 1,6% of all woman 
vocational education taaahers at the postsecondary laval in 
1973-74, 26/ As in the total population, Asian woman taach pre- 
dominantly in those subject areas steraotyped as women's occupational- 
home economiGs, business and office (mostly clerical), and health* 
(See Table lV-3,) 

In both the White and the Asian populations (U.S. citizens only), 
women received only 19% of all doctorates awarded to woman in 1973, 
(See Table 6 a^ve,) However, Asian man and women received only 1,1% 
of doctorates awarded to their sex. These proportions are below 
replacement level i currently Asian men are 1.7% of all men college 
and university teachers and Asian woman are 1,5% of all woman 
college and university teachers, 27/ 

The failure to encourage young high school women and minority 
menders to study advanced mathematics has been blamed for preventing 
access to high prestige, high paying, traditionally male-dominated 
fields, m/ However, Sells has pointed out that at the university 
of California, both male and female Asian graduate students have a 
higher concentration in mathematics-based fields than their counter- 
parts in the rest of the population, 29/ National data on college and 
university teachers also show a higher concentration in this s^ject 
area by Asians, However, there is a marked sex variance within 
each racial group as well, toong those who were college and uni- 
versity teachers in 1970, 40% of the White man, 31% of the Black men, 
15% of the White woman and only 12% of the Black women were teaching 
in mathematics-based subject areas. Of the Asian groups, 60% of the 
Japanese men, 68% of the Chinese men, 62% of the Filipino meni and 
25% of Japanese women, 33% of Chinese women and 33% of Filipino women 
were teaching these subjects. 30/ 

Compared to the total population, Japanese and Filipino women 
teaching at the college and university l#vels were limited to only a 
few fields. More than half of the Japanese women postsecondary 
teachers were found in only four subject areas: drama, and musici 
foreign languages i health i and biology* The 256 Filipino college and 
university teachers were also in four fields: art, drama and musici 
psychology I biology; and economics. In contrast, Chinese women 
teachers were more evenly spread out over diverse subject areas but, 
according to the 1970 Census, no Asian women at the college and 
unversity levels were teaching in the field of education, (See 
Table III-2.) 

Data from the Bayer-American Council on Education survey of 
collegeL and university faculty show that Qv.erall the pro^6rt4on of 
women faculty who are Asian increased between 1968-69 and 1972-73 
from 1.1% to 3.3%. (See Table IV-6J 31/ 
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One would expect the status of Asian toeriean women in Hawaii 
and the west coast to differ from the status of Asian American women 
in the midwest and east coast. Data by regions, however^ are not 
available* Similarly, the status of U.S* born Asian Americans and 
recently immigrated Asians can be eKpected to differ i however, little 
educational data by nativity are available. 



D, SPANISH AND AMERICA INDIAN WOMEN 

Spanish and Indian women are similar since they are both 
undarrepresented in employment as educators, as a percentage of 
all women teachers and as a percentage of all Spanish and Indian 
teachers* Spanish women are 4*6% of the population, Indian 
women 0,4%, but Spanish are 1*5% of all women educators and 
Indians 0».1%* 32/ 

Sixteen percent of the Whites, 8% of the Spanish, and 10% 
of the Indian women in the labor force are professionals* Of 
these professionals, 47% of the Whites and 39% of the Spanish 
and Indians are educators. Thus, starting with a smaller 
percentage of professionals, the percentage of Spanish and Indian 
women educators is much lower than among other women, 33/ 

Only 4% of Spanish and Indian women have 4 or more years of 
college compared to 14% for White women* 34/ which suggesta that the 
small niarfDer of Spanish and Indian women in education is a product 
of the small availability pool. Of all Spanish women with 4 Or more 
years of college education^ 42% are in education compared to 52% of 
all women* Data are not available for Indian women* The low nun^ers 
are perpetuated by the continuing low level of educational attainment 
in these populations* _ While there are 24 times as many White women 
in the labor force as there are Spanish women, there are 61 times as 
many v^ite women in education as there are Spanish women, 35/ 

Indian and Spanish women are particularly underrepresented in 
the educational field when one considers that not only are the total 
nuiriDers of Spanish and Indian ^ucators very small, but the proportion 
of those few who are women is lower than the proportion of women edu^ 
eators among all other groups* In the total population, women are 
98% of prekindergarten teachers (V^ite women 98%; Spanish women 97%; 
Indian women 80%); elCTentary school teachers (toites 84%; Spanish 
76%; Indians 75%) ; secondary school teachers (Whites 48%; Spanish 
47%; Indians 35%) i vocational counselors (Whites 44%; Spanish 34%; 
Indians 30%)*^ (See Table IV-lJ 36/ 

According to the 1970 census, there were 568 Spanish women 
elementary and secondary school administrators, comprising 1.9% of all 
women elementary and secondary school administrators. There were no 
Spanish women administrators at the college level in 1970- 37/ 
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Compared to their low proportions in teaGhing, comparatively more 
Indian women are found in adniinistrative positionB. While 27% of all 
elementary and secondary school administrators are women, 60% of 
Indian atoiniatrators are women represanting 121 women. This is one 
of the highest peraentages for women of any ethnia/racial minority 
group. Nineteen Indian women (19% of Indian administrators) are col- 
lege administrators. (Table IV-1.) 

Although the proportion of men and women teaching vocational edu-- 
Gation in secondary schools is nearly equal/ only about a third (35%) 
of the Spanish and 10% of the Indian vocational education teachers in 
secondary schools are women* (See Table IV-3J In addition to their 
low participation rate as vocational education teachers ^ those few 
Indian women who were teaching in such schools were concentrated in a 
very limited range of subject areas stereotyped as women *s fields. Of 
the 97 Spanish women and 39 Indian women identified as teachers in 
postsecondary Area Vocational^Technical Gchools in 1973-74, 103 (76%) 
of the Spanish women and of the Indian women were in home economics 
and business and office occupations, the traditional women's occupa- 
tions . 38/ 

According to data collected by the National Research Council, 
22% of all the doctorates awarded to Indians and 19% of those awarded 
to Spanish were awarded to V)^men, (Spanish women received a higher 
proportion of doctorates than any other group except the Blacks.) 
The percentages^ however, represented very small groups i only 33 
Indian women and 41 Spanish women. Spanish women represented 0.8% 
of all doctorates awarded and Indian women represented 0.6%. 
(See Table 6 above.) 

Spanish and Indian women comprised a larger proportion of all 
Spanish and Indian college and university teachers than did White 
women, 30% and 38% compared to 28%. (Table IV-1.) Nonetheless, 
there are only 2,722 Spanish women and 235 Indian women college 
and university teachers. Thirty-eight percent of the Spanish teach- 
ers taught a foreign language, presumably Spanish, Another 30% 
taught miscellaneous or unspecified courses. These two teaching 
classifications accounted for more than two--thirds of all Spanish 
women faculty- (Sec Table III-2.) 

Indian women college and university teachers were found in only 
9 of the 23 specific disciplines separately listed by the Census. 
Forty-'nine percent of these women were concentrated in only three 
classifications I mathematics, biology, and "unspecified." There 
were no Indian women teaching in education, history, art, drama and 
musici or sociology. (See Table III-2.) 

Data from the 1972-«7 3 American Council on Education survey of 
college and university faculty indicate that 0.2% of the women faculty 
surveyed were Mexican American and 0.3% were Puerto Rican, According 
to the survey, the proportion of women faculty who were Puerto Mean 
was relatively constant at 0.3%-0.4% in two-year colleges, four^year 
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colleges., and universities, Thm proportion of the faeulty that were 
Mexican American women ranged from 0*4% in two-year colleges to 0.0% 
in universities* (Sea Table 1V=6.) ^/ Since Mexican toarican women 
are 59% of all Spanish women (Puerto Rican women are 15%) ^ the problem 
of Spanish women's participation in postsecondary education is par- 
ticularly severe for Mexican toierican women* 

The 1969 median earnings of Spanish women in the educational pro- 
fessions tended to be lower than thoaa of Wiite men and woman. Black 
men and women ^ and Spanish men. Though the median earnings of Spanish 
men were lower than those of White men, the median earnings of Spanish 
women were only 43% to 77% as high as those of Spanish men in the 
various professional education categories, (See Table The 
actual differences in the median earnings of Spanish men and Spanish 
women were particularly high among elementary and secondary school 
administrators (a difference of $5,667) , college and university teach- 
ers (a difference of $4,846), and adult education teachers ($4,553)* 
Median earnings of Spanish women were also lower than those of White 
and Black woman. The differences, while marked, are not as great as 
the differences between the median earnings of Spanish men and Spanish 
women* (Sea Table lV-7*) Data on the earnings of Indian woman are 
not available. 
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Table — ^ Women in selected educational professions, by racial/ethnic 

group United States, 1970 



; Staff position 

i 


Women in staff positions 
(percent) 


TJ ,S . 
Total 


White 


Black 


Spanish* 


^ler ican 
Ind ian 


Japanese 


Chinese 


Filipino 


i 

iPrekindergarten 

and kindergartan 
1 teachers 


98 


98 


97 


97 


80 


100 


100 


100 


|Elementary 
teachers 


84 


84 


86 


76 


75 


88 


91 


95 


Secondary 
teachers 


49 


48 


59 


47 


35 


54 


46 


55 


Vocational and 
educational 
counselors 


45 


44 


55 


34 


30 


36 


85 


66 


Elementary and 
secondary school 
administrators 


27 


26 


39 


28 


60 


40 


17 


100 


College and univer- 
sity teachers 


29 


28 


47 


30 


38 


30 


21 


69 


College and 
university 
administrators 


23 


23 


29 


0 


19 


49 


21 


0 


Mult education 
teachers 


47 


45 


63 


52 


75 


58 


56 


100 



*May be of any race* 

SOURCE I U.S* Bureau of the Census^ 1970 Census of Population, Occupa t iona 1 
Characteristics * 
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Table — Ifemen alemantary and secondary school staff, by racial/ethnic 

origin, and staff positioni United States, 1973 



Staff 
position 



Total 



Officials/ 

administrators 

and managers 29,308 



50,212 



Assistant 
princ ipals 



J7a56 



Total adminis= 

trators 106,676 



Secondary 
school 
teachers 

Elamentary 
school 
teachers 

Total 



654,024 



707,613 



Women 



Oif icials/ 

atoinis trators 

and managers 4,919 

Principals 7,045 

Assistant 

principals 4,7 30 



Secondary 
school 

teachers 311,492 
ElOTentary 
school 

teachers 604 ,895 



Percent in each position who are women 



Total White Black |||^fng Asian Indian Other 



16-8 14.6 41,3 18.2 28.6 50.0 39.3 

14.0 12.9 25.4 11,9 16.7 8.2 23.8 

17.4 16.2 24,0 12,3 12,5 15.6 25,0 



15.6 14.2 28,0 13.8 



47,6 46.3 60,7 45,5 



21,7 16,0 



53.0 41.0 50.5 



85.5 85.0 89.3 80,4 88,6 79,6 75,9 

63.6 62,2 74.5 60,8 72.2 57.3 59,1 



Percent distribution among women 



Total Wiite Black Asian Indian Other 



100.0 79,2 19.0 1.3 
100,0 62.5 16,5 0.8 



0,1 0.2 0*2 
0.0 0.1 0,1 



100.0 75.9 22.8 



1.0 



0,1 0.1 



0.1 



100.0 86.4 12,0 1,1 



100.0 84.7 13.8 1,1 



0.2 0,1 0,0 



0.2 0.1 0,0 



NOTEi Data are on 4^651 larger school districts in the U*S* employing 100 or more 

people. "Other" clasaification represent 0,1% of the administrators and 0.0% of 
the teachers. 

SOURCli Equal Baaplo^ent Opportunity Comiission, Elementary-Secondary School Staff 
Information (BEO-5) , 1973. 
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Table IV-3.-*Vocational education teachers in secondary school systems , by 
racial/ethnic groups and sex: United States, 1972=^73 





Vocational education teachers 


rvQ V-. -1- cj. J-/ ^ %^Lim^v^ 

group 


Total 


Percent 
distribution 
by sex 


Parcent distribution by 
racial/ethnic group 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


109,394 






100,0 


100,0 


Men 














53,712 


49.1 








Black 


9,168 




8.4 


8,2 


8,5 


Man 


^ 1 


3U - u 










4|5S4 


50.0 








Spanish 


1,168 




1,1 


1.4 


0,8 


Men 


7 An 












408 


34,9 








Asian 


1,064 




1.0 


1.1 


0,9 


Men 


603 


56,7 










461 


43,3 








American Indian 


72 




0,1 


0,1 


* 


Men 


65 


90.3 










7 


9.7 








All others 


97,922 




89,5 


89,2 


87.7 


Men 


49,670 


50.7 








Women 


48,252 


49,3 









* Less than 0,05 percent, 

SOURCE ^ Department of Healt}-i, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Vocational Educa tion i Characteristics of Students and Staff i 1973. 
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Tabla lV=-4.~Elamantary and secondary school teachers in the South and the 
U.S, except the South, by racei and sexi 1960-1970 





Teachers 




Total 


Percent 


distribution 


Percent 


distf ibution 


Characteristic 




by race 


b] 


{ sex 




U p S , except 




U . S , esccept 




U.S. except 




South 


the South 


South 


the South 


South 


the South 
















ElsinentaLry school 


316, 374 


€91,721 


100.0 


inn 0 






Black 


69,045 


22,410 


25.0 


3.2 


100.0 


100.0 


Hen 


9,769 


4,324 






14.1 


19.3 


Woman 


59,276 


18,086 






85 . 9 


80 . 7 


White 


247,329 


669,311 


75,0 


96.8 


100,0 


100,0 


Men 


29,295 


98,869 






11,8 


14,8 


Women 


218,034 


570,415 






88.2 


85.2 


Secondary school 


151,852 


370,434 


100,0 


100.0 






Black 


27,959 


5,964 


18.4 


1.6 


100.0 


100.0 


Man 


12,465 


2,886 






44.6 


48.4 


Women 


15,494 


3,078 






55*4 


51,6 


White 


123,893 


364,470 


81,6 


98.4 


100.0 


100.0 


Men 


57,361 


203,205 






46 . 3 


55 . 8 


Woman 


66, 532 


161,265 






53.7 


44.2 










1970 






Elementary school 


428,432 


985,483 


100. 0 


100.0 






Black 


85,692 


47,344 


20.0 


4.8 


100.0 


100.0 


Men 


11,878 


7,614 






13.9 


16.1 


Women 


73,814 


39,730 






SO . 1 


y 4 , y 


White 


342,740 


938,139 


80.0 


95.2 


100.0 


100.0 


Men 


43,826 


167,710 






12,8 


17,9 


Women 


298,914 


770,429 






87.2 


82.1 


Secondary school 


276,696 


724,813 


100.0 


100.0 






Black 


44,857 


22,323 


16,2 


3.1 


100.0 


100.0 


Men 


17,879 


9,612 






39.9 


43.1 


Women 


26,978 


12,711 






60.1 


56.9 


White 


231,839 


702,490 


83.8 


96.9 


100.0 


100.0 


Men 


98,392 


384,137 






42,4 


54.7 


Women 


133,447 


318,353 






57.6 


45.3 



ERIC 



SOURCE I 



U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1960 and 1970 Census of Population. 
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Table * -^Characteristics of the increase of elementary and 

secondary school teachers in the South and the 



u* s 


* except 


the South 


between 


1960 and 1970, by 








race, and 


by sex 










Increase of 


teachers between 1960 and 1970 








Percent 


Percent 




Total 


distribution 


distribution 


characteristic 






by raca 


by sex 










U. S. 




U, S, 




South 


eKcept 


South 


except 


South 


except 






the South 




the South 




the South 


EleiRentary school 


112,058 


293,762 


100.0 


100.^0 






Blacks 


16 ^647 


24,934 


14.9 


8.5 


100.0 


100,0 


Man 


2,109 


3 ,290 










Women 


14,538 


21,644 






87.3 


86.8 


OTiites 


95,411 


268,828 


85.1 


91.5 


100.0 


100.0 


Men 


14,531 


68,814 






15,2 


25,6 


Women 


80,880 


200,014 






84.8 


74.4 


Secondary school 


124,844 


354,379 


100.0 


100.0 






Blacks 


16,898 


16,359 


13.5 


4,6 


100.0 


100,0 


Man 


5,414 


6,726 






32.0 


41.4 


Women 


11,484 


9,633 






68,0 


58,9 


Whites 


107,946 


338,020 


86.5 


95,4 


100.0 


100.0 


Men 


41,031 


180,932 






38.0 


53.5 


Women 


66,915 


157,088 






62.0 


46.5 



SOURCE; Computed from Table IV-4, 
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Table IV-i .—Raaial/ethnic co^sition of eallaga and university faculty: 

United States, 196a-€9 and 1972-73 



Char acteristic 




Percent distribution of 


f acultv 


All 


institutions 
Women 


Two -ye 
Men 


ar college 
Women 


1968-1969 












96*6 


94,7 


99.1 


96.7 


Black 


X ■ o 


3.9 


0.5 


1.4 


Asian 


1 t 
X « J 


1.1 


0.2 


1.4 


Other 


Q *? 


0.3 


0.2 


0.5 


1972-1973 










Wh i t s/Caiic i an 


^ J # i 


93.6 


97.1 


93.3 


BlaGk/Hagro/Afro-Anierican 


2.4 


4.8 


1.3 


4,2 


Amarican Indian 


0.8 


0.9 


0.9 


O.S 


Asian 


1 A 


1.7 


0.6 


3,3 




U . 3 


0.2 


0,7 


0.4 


Puerto Rlcan-^toiarican 




0.3 


0.1 


0. 3 


Other 


1.5 


1.1 


1.3 


1 . 6 


f ^ A A W ^4 ^< 4 A£a^ 










1968-69 to 1972-731 










vmita 


(-1*5) 


(-1.1) 


(-2.0) 


(-3,4) 


^ Black 


+0.6 


+0.9 


+0,8 




A^ian 


+U * ± 


+0.6 


+0,4 


+1,9 


Characteristic 


Four^ 


year college 


Unive 


rsities 










1968-1969 


Hen 


Women 


Man 


?oman 










White 




91.3 


97,7 


97.7 


Black 




7,4 


0,4 


1.0 


As iaii 




0.9 


1.6 


1.0 


Other 


n ii 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 


1972-1973 








96.6 


White/Caucasian 




8.1 


0.9 


1.2 


Black/^agro/Afro-American 


0.8 


1.1 


0.7 


0.6 


Mierican Indian 


1.5 


0.8 


1.6 


1,8 


Asian 


n 5 

u . ^ 


0.1 


0,3 


0.0 


■ t^cAAwsXi ftin^iiCanO/^B^niGanO 


U * / 


0.4 


0.1 


0.3 


Puerto Rican-American 


2 1 


1,2 


1,1 


0*6 


Other 










Percentaga change 










i.yo^-©y to 1^/^-73: 










Wiita 


(-2,1) 




(-0.7) 


+1.1 


Black 


+0.4 


+0*7 


+0.5 


+0,2 


Asian 


+0.3 


-0.1 




+0.8 



SOURCE I 1968-69 datas toeriean Council on Education, Research Report Vol. 5, 

Mo. 5, College and University Faculty i Statistical Description, June 1970; 
1972-73 datas Teaching Faculty in Aead^ei 1972-73, Research Re^rt Vol. B, 
Mo. 2, American Council on Education, 1973. (Reapondents marked more than 
one category in eome cases.) 
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Table IV-7."larnings of select^ eduGational personnel ^ by racial/ethnic origin, 
level of educational institution, and sex: United States, 1970 





Median earnings 


Institution 

and 
position 


White 


women 


Black wman 


Spanish origin women* 




Com- 
pared 
to men 
(percent; 




Com- 
pared 
to men 
(percent 


Compared 
to White 
women 
' (percent 




Com= 
pared 
to men 
[percent) 


Comparea 
to White 
women 
(percenti 


Elementary and 
secondary level 


















Prekindargarten 
and kindergarten 
Men 
Women 


$ 5,543 
2,980 


54 


? 4,131 
3,507 


85 


118 


$ 3,216 




108 


Elementary teachers 
Men 
Women 


8,186 
6,560 


80 


7 ,433 
6,828 


92 


104 


7 ,360 
5,438 


74 


83 


Secondary teachers 
Men 
Women 


9,089 
6,716 


74 


8,100 
6,817 


84 


102 


8,178 

6,325 


77 


94 


Vocational and 

^ucational coun-' 
selors 

Men 
Women 


10,396 
8,155 


78 


8,430 
7,823 


93 


96 


6,839 
5,250 


77 


64 


El^antary and 
secondary school 
admini s tr ator s 

Men 
Women 


13,314 
8,817 


66 


11,168 
9,671 


87 


110 


9,955 
4,288 


43 


49 


Mult adueation 
teachers 

Man 
WQinan 


4,583 


49 


7,762 
6,315 


82 


139 


8,059 
3,506 


44 


75 




















Postsecondary laval 


















Collage and uni var- 
sity taachers 

Men 
Women 


11,308 
6,254 


55 


8,867 
3 ,637 


41 


58 


9,650 
4,804 


50 


77 


College and univer- 
sity atoinistra- 
ters 

Man 
Woman 


14,514 
7,569 


52 


LI, 770 
7,651 


65 


101 


""1 








♦May be of any race, 

SOURCE: U*S. luraau of the Census, 1970 Cansus of Population, Occupational 
Charaateristics . 
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Table — Distribution of persons in the educational professions ^ 

by racial/ethnic origin^ and sex^ United States ^ 1970 





Educational pro f essions 






Elementary 




College 






Race and sex 




and 
preBchool 


Secondary 


and 
wuii versi uy 


School 
A^minis^ 


Total in 
educational 

?^ £5 e T €z 




[(percent) 


teachers 
(percent) 


teachers 
(percent) 


teachers 
(percent) 


trators 
(percent) 


White 














Men 


100 


18 


41 


29 


12 


1,177,855 


Women 


100 


65 


25 


7 


3 


1,828.282 


Black 














Men 


100 


30 


42 


13 


15 




Women 


100 


72 


21 


4 


3 


183,859 


American Indian 














Men 


lOO 


31 


41 


20 


g 


1 Q2a 


^mmn 


100 


69 


18 


9 


5 


2,689 


japanese 














Men 


100 


17 


Jl 


45 


7 


3,886 


Woinen 


100 


69 


18 


10 


3 


7,684 


Chinese 














Men 


100 


4 


16 


78 


3 


5,249 




100 


56 


17 


26 


1 


4,122 


. Filipino 














Men 


100 


12 


54 


21 


13 


539 


Women 


100 


66 


18 


13 


3 


1,915 


Spanish 1/ 














Men 


100 


25 


39 


29 


i 


21,115 


Women 


100 


65 


24 


9 


2 


29,920 



"L/ May be of any race 

SOURCE i U.S. Bureau of the Census, X970 Census of Population, Oeeupational 
Characteristics . 
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V . POLI CYMAKERS 



13d! 
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The presenGe of women on poliGymaking bodies such as federal 
or state agencies ^ advisory eoraiittees/ and local boards of educa- 
tion^ can be critical since decisions by these bodies affect edu^ 
cational systems and institutions in very significant ways* Data 
on polic^^ers in education are sparse # indicating the need for 
more extensive research at thomm levels where there is little data. 
However^ an examination of available data reveals Wiat women are 
underrepresented on these bodies . 



A. FEDERAL LEVEL 



1* Women in Federal EduQational Agencies 

WoMn in policymaking positiras in federal educational agen^ 
cies can influence educational institutions throughout the nation. 
Thm Office of Education (OE) , the National Institute for Education 
(NIE) f the Office of Civil Mghts (OCR) , and all sections of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW) should serve, th< 
fore, as models for the educational institutions by employing wom- 
en in numbers coraaensurate with their presence and availability in 
the l^or pool* An exaisination of the professional employees (GS^9 
to GS^IS) by sex^ particularly at the critical decision rowing lev^ 
els (08^13 to GS^IS) Bnd at acfeiinistrative and polic^^ing levels 
(GS-^16 t© GS-18) , reflects the wetness of these agencies in serv- 
ing as models to educational facilities. (See Table V-1*) 

Comparing unpublished 1974 Civil Service Commission data wit^ 
the composition of the work force in the U* S. by race and sex for 
all professional and technical en^loyees and for all educators # 
shows a marked difference between the percent employed nationally 
and the percent employed by these agencies , According to 1973 data 
from the Bureau of L^or Statistics # women comprise 61% of all 
those employed as educators # 1/ yet no educational agency of HEW 
employs women in nuntoers that reflect their avail^ility except at 
OS levels 9 to 12, below the level of ^llcymaking or administra- 
tion* 

In Oct^er 1972 ^ in the Office of Education only 18% of those 
employed at a GS^13 level or above were womeni this percentage rep- 
resented a net loss of six women in GS-13 positions arid ^ove from 
July 1, 1971* 2/ The nest recent data available (February 1975) 
show that women represent 20% of the GS--13 to OT-^15 positions and 
12% of the GS-16 to GS-18 positions, 3/ 
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Because of the Civil Service system^ it is a slow and diffi« 
eult process for the federal govermnent to correct past discrindn* 
atory practices* Howeverf the National Institute for Iducation 
was created within the last five years, and although some of its 
staff was transferred from OE, its new hires did not correct past 
practices* Tliirty percent of the policysiakers at NIE are woir^n; 
while this is the largest percentage of women at the j^licymaking 
level of the educational agencies, women are still well below their 
availability* 4/ 

ThB Office of Civil Rights (OCR) has the responsibility to en» 
force federal equal employment retirements in education tmder 
Executive Order 11246, as amended, and, therefore, perhaps more 
than any other agency should represent nondiscriminatory empio>Tnent 
practices* Additionally, that office is now responsible for Title 
IX of the Education toendments of 1972, and is required to monitor 
discriminatory practices against women students and faculty in all 
educational institutions • OCR's availability pool for hiring is 
the professional work force of the labor market of which women rep-- 
resent 40% of those employed* ^ OCR was created 10 years ago with an 
entirely new staff* OCR's inajor area of concern has been racial 
discrimination. Recently^ however, ttere has been an increase of 
sex discrinyLnation charges brought by women against many colleges 
and universities. At OCR, more than 79% of thm employees, GS-9 to 
GS-12, are women, and only 23% of its staff, GS-13 to GS-15, are 
women* No data were availi^le for GS-16 to GS-18. 5/ 

Women on Advisory CoBsiittees at the Office of Education have 
not fared much better i as of October 20, 1972, the most recent data 
avail^le, only 28% of the appointeents were women* Why this in- 
equity exists is not clear since lOS positions on the Advisory 
Committees had not been filled* 6/ 

Women are also underrepresented on scientific advisory panels 
of major federally-*supported granting agencies such as the National 
Science Foundation, the National Research Council of the National 
Academy of Sciences, and the National Institutes of Health, 7/ 
According to Apter's study, women comprise only 88 of 7,139 members 
or 1.2% of panels even though 20,000 women are listed in American 
Men and Woman of Science * £/ It appears, therefore, that the selec- 
tion system has led to the exclusion of women from prestigious 
panels and from benefits of panel membership. 



2 * Grantees and Contractors 

Little information is available on women directors or staff of 
recipients of grants and contracts from the federal government. 
The Task Force established by the Cosfmissioner of Iducation (then 

13.) 
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Sidney P* Marland, JrJ i. May 1972 reported that the Office of 
Education (OE) does not ask for infoniation regarding the sex (or 
race) of the staffs of toe programs they fmd nor do thmy make any 
infomal effort to determine if there are women on tiie staffs. 9/ 
Fishel and lottker report tiimt in thm 11 federally-'funded educa- 
tional laboratories f all the top personnel and most of their assis- 
tants are men* 10/ One of these laboratories, the Center for Urban 
Education (New York) , employs a professional staff over half of 
whom are women/ yet fewer th^ one-fifth of the managerial posi- 
tions are held by wraien, 11/ 



B. STATE AND LOCAL LEVELS 



1- Elementary and Secondary Education 

There is no information by sex on the composition of staff in 
state departments of education ^ nor on members of local boards of 
education. There are indications, however, that at the state and 
local levels, the situation for women is even worse than at the 
federal level * For example % 

m Of the 50 states, only four (Arizona, Montana, Nebraska, and 
Wisconsin) en^loy a woman as the chief state school officer* 

12/ 

• ^ere are Vocational Education Adviso^ Councils for all 50 
states plus siac territories i the average membership of the 
Councils is 21. Although at least 50% of all students regis- 
tered in vocational education are women, in 1975, 25 of toe 
states have fewer than 3 women members on their State Advisory 
Coimcils; 21 have 3 or 4 members i 10 have 5 or more members* 
In FY75, there were six states with no women representatives 
at all. Furthemore, only 6, (12%) of the chai^ersons of the 
State Advisory Councils and 2 of the escecutive directors are 
women . 13/ 

• As of 1974 j there were no state directors of vocational educa- 
tion* Additionally, only four of the 22 menders of the 
National Advisory Council on Vocational Education were women* 

w 

m The percentage of women school board members has remained be- 
tween 10% and 15% since 1920, IS/ Over half of the school 
boards in the United States have no women mes^ersi 30% have 
only one- Thm r^ituation in which there is one woman mentoer 
does not necessarily represent a significant advance, but is 

i3o 
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often toe result of rules whieh require that there be at least 
one woman en the board, 16/ 

Hen aleo dominate si^ifioMt COTmitteea within the aohools 
, themselves. For ex«iple^ in I^Kin^ton , Maisaghuaetts . tiie 
i curriculum eonttnittees are formed by toe sehool departoient 
heads plus the principals. Since boto groups are made up pre- 
dondnantly of men, the oofimittees are also. ^ in Kalamazoo , 
Michigan, toe committee charged with hiring elemental schooi 
principals typically consists of five people^ only one of whom 
(an elementary sehool teacher) is likely to be a woman, 18/ 



2* Poetsecpndary Education 



Inasmuch as there are irore men on the tenured faculty of the univer- 
sity and college faculties, the task forces, conmittees, and other policy- 
influencing groups that make up an important part of the governance of the 
institutions of higher education are most likely to be constituted primarily 
by men. For example; 

• In 65% of the colleges md universities in the Oltoan study, 
women were less likely to be found on c^mittees for guidance, 
scholarships, judicial problems, long range planning, insti'^ 
tutional research, admissions, and educational or advisor 
policy. 19/ 

• At toe University of Illinois (Urbana) in 1970, women held 50% 
of toe committee positions in only one of nine selected uni- 
versity departments. FurtoerTOra, the percentage of committee 
positions is somewhat inflated bacause women students as well 
as faculty serv^ed on toe conadttees. 20/ 

• City University of New York (CUNY) study investigated the 
presence of women on conanittees in moim detail, in the aca- 
demic year 1971-72, women made up 12.5% of the membership of 
five important ccromittees (Academic Freedom, Faculty 
Interests, Graduate Affairs, iehocl of ^neral Studies, and 
Librae) ; on only one of the comdttees (Library) was a womiui 
toe chairperson. Womm were never TOre toan a quarter of toe 
mentoership elected to toe departmental Conmittees on Personnel 
and Budget which are the groups making toe major decisions on 
appointments and promotions. On Comnittees on Personnel and 
Budget four of toe colleges, women have averaged less toan 
15% over toe decade from 1962-1972. in the fall of 1971, 19% 
of the Personnel and Budget Conmiittees in toe CUNY junior col- 
leges were women, 21/ 



13/ 
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At the University of California at Berkeley, ttie percantaga of 
woman appointed to aalested senate oonmitteee in a 50 yaar 
period (from the 1920 's through the 1960 's) ranged frOTi zero 
to 1%* 22/ 

Women trustees are also rare. In Oltmm's 1970 survey of 454 
inetitutione^ 21% had no woMn truateee, Thirty-two percent 
of toe edueational inititutions with over 10,000 students en- 
rolled, 26% of ptsblioly supported institutions, and 24% of 
coeduoational sohools had no women on ' the gqverning boards • 
Twenty-five peroent of the institutions had only one womm 
member on the board . 23/ 



In a oomparison of two studies done a year apart (1968 md 
1969) , Hartnett found in his first report that 13% of ttie 
trustees in his sas^le were women, ttiey ranged from a low of 
8% at private imiversities to a high of 20% of Catholio insti- 
tutions. Of the 653 w^in trustees identified in the study # 
45% served on boards of woron's eolleges, 16% on boards of 
imiversities, and. 8% on boards of coedUQational or men's eol- 
leges auid universities. 24/ 

The second study indicated that many institutions were adding 
women to their governing boards. For escample, 17% of the co- 
educational or all-male institutions had added one or mere 
women to their boards, ^e institutions most inclined to add 



e the original tnen^r- 
ly, toose institutions 



women to their boards were those whej 
ship of WCTi^i had been low. Conversi 
that added the smallest nuntoer of women trustees, about 10% 
of the sample, were those that already had women on their 
boards « 25/ 



• Although WOTien trustees appear to be increasing, the relation- 
ship between the number of WOTien students and alumnae and the 
nuiriber of women tnistees is di^roportionate. The ratio of 
women trustees to students and alumnae rmngmm from 1 out of 
9,5 in coeducational schools to 1 out of 2.5 in women's col- 
leges, with an overall average of one out of eight. 26/ 

Because women have had so little voice in educational policy- 
snaking and because their pr^lems have been ignored, new conurdttees, 
composed iMgely of women and working on behalf of woMn, have re- 
cently come into being. Such groups have been organized on cam- 
puses^ in academic disciplines, as well as in local conmuaities. 27/ 
TOe Carnegie Comndssion expects that these "more broadly represen- 
tative committees," 28/ which have been developed witiiin the frame- 
work of affirMtive action programs, will have greater appeal to 
TOSt women witii cOTiplaints of discriminatory treattient than tte 
more traditional oonmiittees teat are dominated by men. 
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1* i. Dapartonent of L^or^ Buroau of M&or Stmtigtioe, Spaeial 
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Table V-1. — Prof essional staff of seleoted federal offices of education^ by 
mmii and raeial/athnic origins United States, 1974 



Racial/ethnic 
origin 


Office of Assistant Secretary of Ediieatiori 


GS 9-12. 
(percent 
of tota^ 


GS 13-15 
(percent 
of total) 


GS 16-18 
(percent 
of total) 


Men Women 


Men Women 


Men Women 


Non-minority 
Black 

^eriaan Indian 
Asian Americw 
Spanish 

Total 

TOTAL 


24*0 32.0 
8.0 36.0 
0.0 0*0 
0,0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 

32.0 68.0 

100.0 


73.8 16.9 
4.6 0.0 
0.0 0.0 
3.0 0.0 
1.5 0.0 

83.0 17.0 

100.0 


100.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 

LOO.O 0,0 

100.0 



Office of Iducation 



Racial/etonic 
origin 


m 9-12 
(percent 
of total) 


GS 13-15 
(percent 
of total) 


GS 16-18 
(percent 
of total) 


Men Women 


Men Women 


Men Women 


Non--minority 
Black 

American Indian 
Asian American 
Spanish 

Total 

TOT^ 1 


24.6 40.4 
8.5 23.7 
0.5 0.2 
0.2 0.5 
2,7 0.9 

35.7 64.3 

100.0 


68.5 15.5 
9.3 3.8 
0.1 0.1 
0.5 0.1 
2.0 0.2 


67.4 4.6 
16.3 7.0 
0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 

4.6 0.0 


80.4 19.6 
100.0 


88.4 11.6 
100.0 



Rac i al/e thn ic 
origin 



Non -minority 
Black 

toerican Indian 
Asian American 
Spanish 

Total 

TOTAL 



National Institute for Education 



GS 9-12 
(percent 
of total) 



^en Women 




60.0 
20,0 
0,0 

0.0 
0.0 



80,0 



100,0 



GS 13-15 
(percent 
of total) 



Men Women 




20,0 
6.6 
0.0 
0.0 

3.3 



30.0 



.100,0 



GS 16-18 
(percent 
of total) 



Men Women 



(Not 

available) 
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Table V-1,— PE^feseianai staff of selected fadaral offices of aduoation, by 
mmg, and ifaclal/etimio origin i Unittd States * 1974 
-^^Continued . 



Offica of Civil lU^ghte 



Haclal/athnia 
origin 


m 9-12 

(peraant 
of total) J 


GS 13-15 
(paroent 
of total) J 


GS 16-18 
(paroant 
of total) 


Man Woman j 


) Men Women^ 


. Men Woman 


Kon-mlnority 
Black 

Amerioan Indian 
Iksian Amarioan 
Spanish 

Total 

TOTMi 


7,1 28,6 
7,1 50,0 
0.0 0,0 
2.0 0.0 
0,0 0.0 

100.0 


53,2 16.1 
22.6 6.5 
0.0 0,0 
0,0 0.0 
1.6 0.0 

100,0 1 


(Not 
available) 

i 



United States 



Baa ia 1/a thn io 
origin 


U.S, Work- 

foroa* 
(percent 
of totaU 


Professional 
and taohnical 
l^orkars ^raent 
of total) 


U.S. 
Bduoators* 
(pareant 
of total) 


Men Women 


. Men Woman 


Men Woman 


Kon-ndnority 
Blaok 

Amsrioan^ Indian 
Asian Amerioah 
Spanish 

Total 

TOTAL 


53,8 31,8 
5,3 4,3 
0,2 0,1 
0.4 0,3 
^ 2,4 1,3 


55,9 35,4 
2a 3,3 
0,1 0,1 
0,7 0,4 
1.2 0,7 


35,7 54,4 
2,0 5,4 
0,1 0,1 
0,3 0.4 
0,7 0,9 


62,1 37,9 
100.0 


60,0 40,0 
100.0 


38,8 61,2 
100,0 



NOTO."The Civil Service Commission data includa the staff composition 
of row's Office of the Assistant Sacretary of Education^ Offica 
of Education^ and National Institute for Education. The data 
reflect TOploymant in bote Headquarters and ragional offices. 
Data on OCR-ffiW reflect only Headquarters staff, 
SOURCTSi U.S. Bureau of the Census^ 1970. 

U.S. Civil Sarvica Commission^ Status of Federal Civilian 
aaployees , 1975 . 

Office of Civil Rights , unpi^lished printout. 
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VI. HIRING mP PROMOTION I EU^iENT^y Atgp SECONDARy EDUGATIQN 
A * WOMEN AS ELE^iENTARY Ajro SECONDARY SCHOOL AmiNISTRATORS 



An analysis of the status of wonen as administratQra in ale- 
mantary and lecondary edueation must begin by aKwining two argu- 
mants which are preeahted ai justifieAtion for the imall number of 
women serving as elementary and secondary echool adminlstratora n 

• TOiere are not eufficlent women qualified to e^ve as atoini- 
strators, 

• Women do not have the ability to serve as ef feotive admini- 
strators , 



1* Availability of Qualified Women for Administrative Positions 
in Elementary and Secondary Seh^ls 

Atoinistrators olaim Uiat the problem of the absenee of women 
administrators in elementary and seoondary sohoolg is due to laok 
of ^lalified women oandidatas who hold administrative oertificatae 
which require advanced degrees in order to qualify for subh posi- 
tions. 1/ ^e data as developed below indioate, on the oontrary, 
that women have the degree requirements/ course oreditSi eKperl- 
eneS/ oertif Ication , and ability to be ^ployed as principals and 
superintendents, Thm lack of qiwlified administrators oannot be used 
to explain away the small niK^r of women elementary and seGondary 
actoinisteators ^ 

In order to Identify thm specific requirements for principals 
and administrators, thm MIA Manual of Certifieation 2/ was analyzed 
to detamine the necessary credentials required to become an ele- 
mentary or secondary school principal or to achiave a supervisory 
position in the public school system, ^e analysis ^ which was con- 
ducted on a state*by--state basis, covered the requiraaents fori 
(1) advancad de^ees^ (2) coiirse credits, and (3) eKperienoa, for 
such appointments* Thm results of that Malysis were then consider- 
ed in light of anmilable data on the status of women vis-^--vis these 
three requirements. 



a. Degree Requirements (See Tables VI --1 and VI-2) 

A sunraary of the minimum certification requirCTients for ele^ 
mantary and sacondary principals and for superintendents indicatas 
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that almost all states require a master's degree (©r mtm credits) 
for prineipals or supervisors i only one state requires a doctorate 
(and that for a superintendent's position). However, only two 
states require a master's degree in edueational administration for 
. elementary sohool prineipal and one state for high school prineipal • 
The requirCTents for the superintendency are mora rigid; but even so, 
only IB states (31%) require a roaster's degree in eduoational ad- 
ministration for tiie superintendent's position. One state retires 
a doctorate in edueational administration, - 

An examination of the present degree status of administrators 
and taaoherSr in light of these requirements, reveals that of more 
than 150,000 educational administrators serving in the public 
school system in 1970, more than 90% held at least a master's de-- 
gree; however, about 560,000 teachers also held a master's degree 
in 1970, 48% of whom were women. 3/ 

Administrators also claim that by failing to secure graduate 
degrees wOTen are not preparing then^elves for policymaking 
positions in education* This may have been true a decade ago, 
but it can no longer be si^stantiated* From 1963 to 1974, 849,100 
master's degrees in education were awarded i 54% of ttiem to women. 
In 1974, women received 60% of all master's degrees awarded* The 
number enrolled in graduate programs in education also continued 
to expand. From 1968 to 1972, 56% of the enroleea were women, 
58% in 1972. Of thm women who enroll, tiie nimber and percent who 
complete their degrees is also increasing. (See Tables Vl-3 and 
Vl-4 . ) 

Thm NIA study of public school teachers 4/ also foimd tJiat 39% 
of women teachers were taking educational courses during the school 
year; 30% diiring the sumaertijis. Wie specific types of courses were 
not described I however, many of the women were clearly satisfying 
degree retirements. 

Finally, although a larger percentage of men teachers hold an 
advanced degree, the nvmber of men and women holding such degrees 
is almost equal and more masters degrees are now being awarded to 
women. 5/ 



b. Course Req^ui^ements 

The second area of credentialing for administrators covers 
specific requirements for courses in educational administration 
and supervision. Our analysis of the requirements described in 
NEh'B Manual 6/ (See Tables VI-1 and VI-2) indicates that 21 
states retire 3 to 12 hours of coursework in educational admini-- 
stration and supervision for elementary and secondary principals. 
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and 14 states have a liaiilar raquirasient. Fifteen states retire 
13 to 23 houx^s of edugational a^unletratlon and su^rvieion for 
seeondaKy principal and suparlntandents , and 14 itates requira 13 to 
23 hours for elementary prinoipals, toly 3 states require more 
.ttan 24 hours of educational adndniatratian and that only for 
superintendents. Of partioular toportanae is the fagt that in al- 
roost all states, provisional certifioates oan be awarded requiring 
only toat oandidates oomplete the re^isite eourses within one to 
five years after tiieir provisional appointiBents , 

Since ooursework in educational atoinistration is required for 
oredentialing muoh more often than are graduate degrees in eduoa- 
tional administration , enrollment in edueational administration may 
be more relevant than data on actual degrees awarded. From 1968 to 
1972, over 5,000 mmmn have been enrolled in graduate programs of 
eduoational administration every year, (See Table Moreover, 
between 1965 and 1975, 19,457 women were awarded the master's de- 
gree in educational administration, 24% of all suoh degrees award- 
ed, obviously qualifying them under this criterion* (See Table 
VI-6.) ^ere is, then, a growing pool of women who have satisfied 
the ooxirse requirem^ts oriterion. 



c* Ea^rlence 

The third area of requirOTents is goncemed witii es^erience* 
In some states this requir^ent is loosely defined simply as 
"ea^ri^oe" or "sohool ^^lo^ient," (See Tables VI-1 and VI-2;) 
Other states describe the requirement in terms of the number of 
years of teaohing required at a specific level. Only 3 states 
retire more ^an 5 years ej^erience for seoondary school prinei- 
pals, and only one state has such a requirement for elementary 
sohool prineipalsi at both levels thm type of e^erienoe is not 
specified, TOiirty states recpiire 3 years or less teaohing experi- 
ence in toth categories. Most states do not specify what level of 
teaching is required, but a few states recognize junior and senior 
high sohool teaohing eKperienee as acceptable for elementary prin- 
cipals, El^entary principals in 8 states and secondary prinoipals 
in 10 states are required to have 1 to 3 years ej^erience as ad- 
ministrators in provisional appointtients. (See Table VI-1,) 

For superintendents and other administrative personnel, the 
pattern is similar, tely 4 states require more ttmn 5 ymgLrm ex- 
perienee. Twenty-five states require 3 years or less teaching ex- 
perience and 20 states require 3 years or less "es^rience," 
Eighteen states require 3 years or less as an administrator, (See 
Table VI-2,) 
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These experianca raquirements are minimal^ perhaps the leait 
rigorous of any of the certifieation criteria for aAninietrative 
positions. Sinoe women reprasant the vast majority of elementary 
school teaohers and almost half of the seoondary school teachers, 
there are sufficient women who meet the experience qualifications 
for principals and scteol administrators. 

Of special interest with regard to the criterion of experience 
is a comparison between ^e experience of men and ^men« In the 
1968 N3A study of elementary sohool principals, 24% of the men had 
less than one year as an elementas^ school teacher, 83% had less 
than 10 years; 2% of tte women had less than one yeari 25% had less 
than 10 years. 7/ Similarly, a 1965 Virginia study found that only 
9% of the men elCTientary school principals reported 10 or more years 
of experience as el^entazy school classroom teachers compared to 
66% of the women. It is obvious that the majority of the male 
elementary sohTOl principals in Virginia had little actual experi- 
ence in comparison to the wmen in teaching children of elOTientary 
school age, 8/ Since women have had far T!»re teaohing esqperience 
than men, the shorter e^erience requirfflaent has apparently favored 
men. 

Another experience factor that has favored men is toat a num- 
ber of secondary school principals have been athletic coaches. 
Fifty- six percent of all principals had had one full year or TOre 
experience as an athletic coach i wiUi the exception of experience 
as a secondary school teacher, more principals had this type of . 
experience than any other. However, only 31% of the principals 
in the independent (private) schools (where women secondary school 
principals are likely to be found) had such experience. 9/ 



lifliether the minimal es^erience requirMients were specifically 
designed to permit annbitious men teachers to move rapidly into ad- 
ministrative positions, ther^y encouraging them to remain in the 
syst^i cannot be known i but in practice the requirements have 
clearly favored men. 

In contrast, the literature indicates that of the various re- 
quirements for atoinistrative positions—degrees, course require-- 
ments, and experience— ^es^erience is the only one that appears ^ to 
have been validated, 

"Raising credentialing requirements has been equated with 
raising standards, the theory being that a state has higher 
standards if it requires more education as a requisite for 
the credential. This might be justified if there were any 
evidence ttat it was improving the system, l^ie evidence 
is quite the reverse." 10/ 
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Before 1950, superintandents and prinGipals acquirefl kii©w= 
ledge from their own e^erienae and from otiier practiaing admini- 
strators « 



"TOe deoade of the 1950 's was one of ferment in the 
study of edusational administration. But inoreasingly 
it has hmen dCTionstrated that thm effectiveness of the 
manager amno^ se p f¥didted by Uab limUjei of degiLeea - — - 
he holds, the grades he reeeives in sctool or the fomal 
managraent education progriur^ he attends « Academio 
achievCTient is not a valid yardstick by which to measure 
leadership potential • • , The same is true in education 
where leaders imist acguire terough toeir own experience 
vital knowledge and skills." 11/ 



d* An Asseasment of the Validity of Credentlaling 

Almost all states have a system for gertifylng persons as be- 
ing qualified for prlncipalships and atoinistrative positions • In 
most, it simply requires a showing that the person has the neces- 
sary degree, course credits^ and eKperience to meet the state's 
criteria* A few states have also required passing scores on 
speoial examinations, but their use has been decreasing^ particu- 
larly in light of court suits finding them not to be job-related* 
12/ However, the certif iaation requirement should not prove an 
insurmoim table obstacle to appointoent to an administrative position, 
since in most states a person can obtain tem^rary certification 
and then take up to five years to acquire the necessary acad^ic 
qualifications . 

In fact, all certification requirements have come under in- 
tense scrutiny and criticism in recent years, Neil Gross, in his 
book. Staff Leadership in Public Schools states that "the less ex- 
tensive the formal preparation of principals, the greater was 
their staff leadership . * . if the colleges and universities are 
not equal to the task, school systms may need to play a mre im- 
portant part in preparing principals for professional leadership* "13/ 

'The Universi^ Council for Educational Administration (UCEA) 
Commission on Certification, after extensive study, reported in June 
1971 thati "We do not have adequate evidence to justify, particu- 
larly with reference to performance criteria, typical existing 
state certification requirements, university division standards, or 
preparatory programs in educational administration*" 14/ An 
Oregon State University study reported similarlyi "Principals 
who were effective could not be distinguished from those who were 
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not on the basis of their formal preparation, in addition^ certi- 
fication requirmants in many states appear to be irrelevant to the 
principal's actual needs. Unless they are changed, the disGrimina- 
tory pradtices in the selection of le'adership of elementary and 
secondary school prineipals will continue, 15/ The principals, 
themselves apparently concur. Asked to evaluate aspects of their 
preparation or experience that contributed most to their success 
as principals, 92% cited one or another type of on-the-job experi- 
ence. Only 1% of the women and 2% of the men cited their college 
yduuation i -IS/ — — 

Despite these findings, out of 39 states surveyed on changes 
in credential requirements, 8 states responded that requirements 
for credentials in educational supervision will include more credit 
hours or degrees than in the past. Only two states—California 
and Texas — ^indicated that they intend to utiliie other ways of 
certifying principals and not to rely so heavily on degrees and 
credit hours, 17/ 

Principals were asked to confftient on the certification. They 
found little disagreement with state certification requirements-- 
only 28% felt that swre teaching experience should be required, 
24% mentioned rt^re experience in educational administration, and 
19% would rec^ire more professional coursework, 18/ But for thm 
most part, these were the men who had benefited by the existing 
system, since women constituted only 10% of the sample. 



e, Credentialed Women Today 

With the burgeoning of graduate degrees, there is the prospect 
of an oversupply of highly '-credentialed" people who will compete 
for administrative jobs. Twenty-one of 39 states responding to a 
questionnaire indicated that they had an oversupply of credentialed 
candidates for administrative positions, 19/ New York State report- 
ed that "an excess of 15,000 teachers are certified as school prin- 
cipals, but not serving in that job," Only 203 jobs opened in 
1969-70 throughout the state for which these lS,O0O-plus could 
compete . 20/ 

It is difficult to determine how many of those holding the 
certificate are women, h recent attempt to survey the existing 
labor pool of women with acceptable atoinistrative certificates, 
revealed that many state departments of education have not collect- 
ed these data by sex, 21/ However, a study by the Women's Equity 
Action League confirms that a greater pool oi women with credentials 
exists than is being tapped for administrative positions, 22/ Thm 
women themselves are clear that the politics of acquiring access to 
administrative ^sitions depends on obtaining the certificate. In 
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asking students whether they were in graduate school for areden- 
tialing purpoeea, there was a marked differenee in the response 
of men and womeni 35% of the men and 51% of the women responded 
pos i ti vely , 2 3/ 



2. ^ility of El^entary and Secondary School Principals 



The validity of tile issue of ^ility cannot be substantiated, 
nor is there any proof that men are better principals than women. 
Studies indicate that women perfom at least as well in the ele- 
mentary school principalship as do men. Research supports the 
fact that women are successful as educational administrators. 24/ 
Several studies showed that women principals operated nore de- 
mocratically than men. 25/ 

When parents were invited to rate principals' qualities, the 
schools with women priricipals tended to outrank those with men- 26/ 
Administrators and teachers rated women principals higher than men 
on the evaluation of their on-the-job performance, 27/ 

Student achiev^ent was higher in schools administered by 
women principals. 28/ Teachers described women administrators as 
noticing potential problem situations and being more aware of 
problems facing ttieir teachers significantly more often than men 
administrators. 29/ Newell found that "faaale" elementary school 
principals showed more evidence of being aware of the cognitive 
factor of the learning process than did "male" administrators. 30/ 

Research does not show men to be superior to women in the 
principalship— in factf the little evidence we have suggests just 
the opposite conclusions . Women principals were more aware of 
the problems facing their teachers tJian were men principals. 31/ 
Women principals placed more emphasis on production and maintained 
more amiable relationships with their supervisors than did men 
principals. 32/ Women prJ.ncipals generally were more concerned 
about individual student differences and student problems than 
were men principals. 33/ 

Women administrators are more highly rated by teachers i parents 
and administrators who have had occasion to work with them. 34/ 
However, one need not argue that women are bette^ administrators 
than men I but merely that the preponderance of tiie research indi^ 
cates that men are not better than women. 
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3. Discriminatory Practices in the Appointment of Women as Ele- 
mentary and Secondary SchoQl Administrators 



Research findings make clear that women's relative lack of 
status as administrators in the education profession is not warrant 
ted on the basis of qualifications for the positions or their ability 
to perform in the position* Nor can the cause of women's advance-- 
m.ent be attributed to their lack of mobility since mobility does 
not seem to be a factor in advancement from teaching to educational 
administration. 35/ 

A large talent pool does exist from which women administrative 
staff could be selected. 36/ It is difficult to argue that there 
are too few women qualified as administrators in the elementary 
and secondary schools^ since there is more than enough evidence 
that there are ample numbers of women candidates for leadership 
positions in elementary and secondary education. 



"One can find no explanation for the very small number 
of women in high level administrative positions by 
looking at advanced training in tems of degrees held^ 
number of years in the profession, and total number 
of women in the pool from which administrators are 
selected* However^ the statistical information avail- 
able is very meager. No adequate statistical picture 
of women superintendents can be drawn from reviewing 
the data; nothing significant can be said about vari= 
ables which might be indicative of why so few women 
are in these positions* All that can be asserted 
with any certainty is that men far Qutnumber women 
as chief administrative officers for local educational 
agencieSf state educational agencies, and the Office 
of Education," 37/ 



Perhaps the most comron explanation for the status of women as 
administrators statistics is that given by Dr, WilliMi L. Bitner, 
when he suggested that school boards are "run like the boards 
directors of any big corporation ----by men J* 38/ 

Inevitably then the focus of analysis of this issue must shift 
from the characteristics and qualifications of women themselves 
and more to an examination of the system through which administra^ 
tors are recruited, evaluated, and promoted. Moreover, promotion 
to principal and executive positions in elementary and secondary 
school systems is often dependent on issues that may pr ive not 
to be based on bona fide occupational qualifications (BFOQ) . 39/ 
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A niimber of writers have described a variaty of discriminatory 
practices surrounding promotional opportunities to administrative 
positions in elementary and secondary school systems that work to 
the disadvantage of women. Posting of promotional job opportuni- 
^tias is often a forn^lity, ^/ As is true in most postsecondary 
institutions, administrators are frequently recruited through 
word of mouthy a "buddy system" that excludes women, 41/ and 
decisions on promotion are often made before fomal announcements 
of job opanings are circulated. 42/ In some school systems, 
Lexington, Massachusetts and Fairfax County, Virginia, for example, 
there is a lack of clear criteria used by school boards and super- 
intendants. 43/ Such eritaria as exist are not necessarily related 
to characteristics needed for success and, therefore, are not bona 
fide occupational qualifications {BFOQ) , 44/ 

A study of the Alexandria, Virginia, schools noted that each 
time a principalship is advertised, "the qualifications are stated 
differently" 45/ suggesting that job descriptions are tailored to 
fit specific individuals. Additionally, job qualifications may 
demand certain qualifications that are not raquired for effective 
perforinance, but which rule out women applicants, 46/ For example, 
advanced degrees may be required that are not alwayF job=ralatad. 47/ 
The use of the male pronoun often convinces women that the job is not 
available to them. 48/ Application forms may request information 
on marital status and age of children, 49/ clearly discriminatory 
in intent* 

Data also indicate that women are not encouraged to train or 
apply for administrative positions and that men have specific 
advantages within the promotion system. 50/ A few examples appeared 
in the local studies i in New York City, most of the positions on 
the f irst-step-on-tha=ladder to administrative positions are now 
held by men, giving them preference for advancement to jobs with 
power and authority. 51/ The Waco, Texas, school system draws 
most of its administrators from its teaching staff which is 75% 
women, yet 90% of the administrators are men. 52/ A study of the 
Lexington, Massachusetts, schools showed that men move up the 
career ladder with graater frequency and speed than woman. 53/ 
And national NEA data on elementary school principals confim 
these findings. 54/ Mitchell hypothesizes that principals are 
selected and trained under the watchful eye of a patron in the 
central office of the school system. 55/ 

The Kalamazoo, Michigan, study showed that men hold a prepon^ 
derance of those jobs that require the assumption of extra respon'- 
sibilities which in turn lead to appointment to administrative 
posts p 56/ In the Harvard University Administrative Career Program, 
of the 347 who had participated as of January 1972, 21—or about 
8% — ^were women. Eighty graduates were superintandents (none of 
them, women) ; 33 were assistant, associate, deputy or district 
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superintendents (6 of these were women) ; and superintendencies of 
schools and other central office pc>sitions were held by 38% of all 
participants, but by less than 4% of the women. 57/ 

The University Council for Educational Administration, which 
represents university departaients of educational administration and 
graduate schDols of education in general, has not ^ even started to 
recruit, counsel, or prepare women for administrative positions. 58/ 

Much more data are required to document the nature and extent 
of institutional practices in elementary and secondary schools that 
discriminate against promotion of women. Without adequate research^ 
it is difficult to document the extent of these practices. However, 
the composition of the decisionmaking groups in elementary and 
secondary schools^ vfyimn considered in light of society's stereo- 
types of women, and the data on the presence of women as admini= 
strators, creates what seems to be a strong case for the conclu- 
sion that such practices are widespread. 

Since less than 1% of the local school superintendents 59/ 
and between 10% and 15% of the school board members are women, 
60/ women generally exercise little influence over appointments* 
A male-dominated, closed loop at the decisionmaking level creates 
barriers which limit women's access to supervisory and administra- 
tive positions* 61/ In essence, the present structure places 
women in the disadvantageous position of being evaluated for 
promotion by men* ^is,is especially true in the elementary 
schools where the majority of teachers are women and most of the 
principals and assistant principals are men* As a consequence ^ 
women's opportunities for advancement are limited, and students, 
many of whom may be making decisions about their own future career 
plans, are deprived of seeing women in administrative roles* 



4 . Appyoaches to Increasing the Number of Women Administrators 

The data and literature on elementary and secondary school 
principals and atoinistrators give some indication as to how the 
underuti ligation of women in these positions has come about* They 
seem to indicate that the qualifications for these positions are 
often not job-related^ but rather ware instituted to enable men 
to gain easier access to such positions at a time when school sys* 
terns were seeking to attract more meni and felt that to do so the 
systems had to offer men the opportunity to rise readily into ad- 
ministrative positions. 

Despite the fact that many other institutions and employers 
have started to change their ^attitudes toward women, the school 
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systems have continued to ignore the issue of sex discrimination. 
Fewer women in the school systems have iodged complaints than 
those in postsecondary institutioHS, although on the face of it 
there would appear to be ample justification for such complaints. 
■ However, the situation is beginning to change. The Equal Snploy- 
ment Opportunity Comaission has begun to investigate charges of 
discrimination against women in elementary and secondary schools. 
For example r in Delaware school districts ^ EEOC found that men 
held most of the secondary school jobs considered career paths to 
administrative office. They also found specific cases in which 
women were denied jobs, and less qualified men hired. 62/ It 
appears to be an area of emploiTnent that EEOC should consider for 
Corranission-initiated pattern and practice cases * 

Since few elementary and secondary school systems are recipi- 
ents of federal contracts, they have not been required to exMiine 
the availability of women for administrative positions or to es- 
tablish goals and timetables. Title IX regulations do not require 
covered institutions and agenciec to develop affirmative action 
plans unless discriminatory practices are proven, so assistance 
from that legislation will not be automatically available. Because 
there has been little awareness of the problems at the elementary 
and secondary school levels the need for affirmative action has 
generally not been recognized. The major problem has always bee- 4 
seen as residing in the postsecondary institutions^ most of which 
are covered by the affirmative action requirements of the Execu^ 
tive Order. Given the data on the underutilization of women as 
principals and administrators, it appears that there may be a gap 
in the coverage provided under the Executive Order and Title IX, 

If further investigation substantiates that the qualification 
criteria for administrative positions are in fact designed to give 
men easier access to such positions, that would constitute a prior 
discriminatory practice under Title IX . If elementary and second- 
ary school systems are found to have been discriminating under 
Title IX|. HEW can require affirmative action plans establishing 
goals and timetables, as well as validation of qualification 
criteria for promotion to supervisory positions. Additionally* many 
states have affirmative action requirements for state and state- 
funded public agencies (which include all public elementary and 
secondary schools) which need to be examined as alternatives in 
light of the apparent discriminatory practices generally prevailing 
at the principal and administrator level. The Recruitmeut Leader^ 
ship and Training Institute in its position paper prepared for the 
Office of Education, has proposed that local school districts and 
state education departments undertake affirmative action programs, 
and that federal agencies withhold funds and take legal action 
where local districts continue to discriminate. 63/ 
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1, SELECTION OF MEN OR WOMEN AS TEACHERS; AN EMERGING ISSUE 



The data suggast that when there is a choica to be made between 
hiring a man or a woman as a teacher, the man has the advantage at 
every level. To axamina this further, a look at the shifts in tha 
presence of men and women in the teaching profession in the past 
thirty years is required. 

in 1940, 89% of the elementary school teachers were women i in 
1974, the percentage was down to 84%. In 1940, women were 58% of 
all secondary school teachers; in 1970 they were 47% of all secon- 
dary school teachers. From 1950 to 1970 high school teaching 
changed from an occupation with a majority of women to one with a 
majority of men. (See Table 11^2.) Even with the married women who 
were induced to return to teaching during the 1950 *s, teaching has 
dropped from an occupation that was overwhelmingly female='-83% in 
1945 — to only 66% in 1972. (See Table ll-lj 

During the last decade women received twice as many degrees in 
education as men (See Table VI^3.) Yet comparatively more men 
than women ware hired at every level from elementary school to high 
school principals (See Tables ll-l and 11=13.) Thus, there has 
been a marked shift in the employment of secondary school teachers 
by sex, and a smaller shift in the employment of elementary school 
teachers* These patterns are apparently becoming more noticeable 
as the number of new teachers added to the school system each year 
has decreased. 

The demand for new elementary teachers reached a peak in 1970, 
and is expected to decline through 1980, reflecting the lower birth= 
rate and the smaller school age population expected in the U * 8 . 
in the future, 64/ ^e demand for new teachers in secondary schools 
is expected to peak in 1976 and will start to decline thereafter. By 
1982, total teacher employment will be only 3,000 greater than em- 
ployment in 1969. 65/ 

Turnover among teachers has been relatively high compared to 
other professions because of the large nimber of women employed and 
the impact of their life patterns on an uninterrupted work life. 
Moreover, since occupations that employ a large nmnber of women 
typically pay low wages, the male turnover rate in teaching has 
also been quite high, as men seek batter paid positions outside 
teaching. 66/ According to a 1959 study, only 29% of the beginning 
men teachers had planned to remain in teaching compared to 16% of 
women teachers, although another 58% of the women had planned to 
leave for homemaking and then return to teaching. 67/ Therefore, 
precisely quantifying the supply of teachers at any point presents 
problems, because of the difficulty in determining the number of 
married women employed in teaching who are likely to leave the labor 
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force, the length of the period of tme they plan to be out^ and 
the nun^ers who plan to return. Thera is also significant varia-- 
tion in the hiring of men and women teachers in different parts of 
the country. In recent years there have been changes in the work 
patterns of women in education, but there has been no recent study 
of beginning teachers (and espeially of beginning women teachers) 
furnishing data that permit comparison with the earlier Mason study* 

Close examination of the data in secondary school principals 
study 68/ on the variation in the percentage of men teachers in 
the secondary schools suggest that the national figures may obscure 
the degree of shift from women to men in some regions of the country . 
Men outnumber women in 65% of the high schools in the Northeast, and 
in 74% of the high schools in the West. In the Southeast , men 
teachers, outnumber >romen teachers in only 32% of the high schools-- 
almost the reverse of the relationship of men to women teachers 
in the West. 

NEA data for FY 1972-73 confirm the picture (See Table 1, 
below) . Even in the elementary schools there is a 10% difference 
between the South with 89% women elementary school teachers, and 
the West with 79%. However, the greatest difference can be seen 
in the secondary schoQls* The percent of women teachers on the 
faculties of secondary schools varies from 36% in the West to 55% 
in the South* 



Table 7 . "^-Percentage of women teachers in elementary and secondary 

schools by region of the country i United States, 19/2-73. 

Elementary Secondary 

schools schools 

Northeast 83% 45% 

North central 84% 43% 

West 79% 36% 

South 89% 55% 



SOURCEi National Education Association, 26th Biennial Survey, Research 
Report 1973-R5. 



The increase of men in the school system has been spurred, 
in part, by the GI Bill of Rights which provided the funds to men 
for education at a time when there was a great demand for teachers . 
Furthermore, attention has been focused during the past 15 years 
on getting more men into the teaching ranks in the secondary 
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schools and to a lesser degree in the elementaxy schools. School 
syst^s have held the baliaf that the heavy praponderance of women 
teachars in tha school system Gauses male studants to ba "feminiEed," 
69/ Many educators now considar it desirable for children to have 
tmn teaehers at the elemantary levels as wall as the secondary 
school level. ^/ Others have attributed the increase in male par- 
ticipation in element-ary and secondary school teaching to the 
"increasing professionalism" of the field and the upgrading of the 
acadamic credentials of teachers. 71/ 

Teachers themselves show a positive bias toward the hiring of 
men. In the elamentary school^ 75% of the man and 51% of the women 
elenientary school teachers believe that there is a need for more 
man teachers in tha classroom. In the secondary schools, 84% of 
the men and 66% of the woman believe there is a need for mora men 
teachers. 72/ 

Small attention has been given to the shift in the percentage 
of women as teachers at the elementary and secondary school level . 
What little attention has been given to differences in sex patterns 
in employment practices at the elementary and secondary school levels 
has concentrated on the principals and administrators. Little or 
no attention has been given to the hiring practices that affect the 
largest body of women prof essionals # namely the teachers. 

Evidence of discriminatory practices of hiring of teachers 
at the entry level in elementary and secondary is difficult to 
document. Most positions are covered by collectiva bargaining agree- 
inants, established pay scales^ and certification requirements i re- 
cruitment meti^ds are established by written standards in most 
public schools. Hiring is usually cantraliied within the superin- 
tendent's office. Hard data on hiring practices, even descriptive 
studies^ eKcept the very few done at the local level by women's 
action groups, do not exist* However, McKuen has a^^ressed concern 
that the decreasing percentage of women in teaching positions poses 
potentially significant problems for women who wish to be hired as 
teachers. 73/ NEA projections indicate thati 

"841,300 qualified teachers will be unable to find 
emplo^Tnent in the next 15 years. Women should be 
CQncerned with the likelihood that the present 
ratio of 63 percent women to 37 percent men teachers 
may be reversed* The prognosis for women in educa- 
tion appears unfavorable. At this juncture women 
may have difficulty to protect even the status c tuo." 74/ 



In analyzing employment practices in the hiring of elementary 
and secondary school teachers in light of the data just presented^ we 
find that there are two ways that the data can be interpreted s 
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1, With the vary large availability pool of women, and the small 
availability ^ol of men, one could contend that when the 
edUGational institutions desire to hire men, for whatever 
the reason, they have been able to. The data indicate that 
witoin a cOTparatively short period of time, institutions 
have been able to e^^and the number of men teachers. It 
would sem, then, that when educational institutions are 
determined to expand the ni^tber of OTployees from a particu= 
lar population group they are able to do so despite the 
availability of a smII pool of applicants. If the educa- 
tional institutions could so easily and rapidly expand the 
number of men teachers, they could just as readily expand 
the number of women hired as school administrators , or in 
tenured positions in ^stsecondary education, without raising 
the charge of reverse discrimination. 

2, On the other hand, if the above analysis is not a valid one, 
then there is some evidence of reverse discrimination over 
the past 30 years in the hiring of teachers in elementary and 
secondary institutions. There are more women than men quali= 
fied to be teachers with appropriate accreditation, who have 
demonstrated higher academic perfornance. 75/ Thus, ej^anding 
the taaching staffs to include more men has decreased the op= 
portunities available to women, particularly in the Northwest, 
the Northeast and North Central areas of the country, Ex= 
amined from this second point of view, one could contend that 
given the larger pool, the better performance rfccord in college, 
the larger percentage of women seeking employment as teachers, 
and the larger percentage of women who remain in teaching (even 
after interruptions) , women teachers are now being, and have 
been, "reversely discriminated against" for the past 30 years. 



Recognizing the difficulty of determining whether the drop 
in women *s employment is caused by a variation in the nuirJDer of 
men and woman leaving the system, as well as the number entering 
the system, considerable research is required to determines 



a. Whether the shift in employment of teachers from 
women to men is part of a continuing trend; 

b. Whether the schools have intentionally barred new 
women teachers from entering the system, or older 
teachers from returning to the system; or 

c. Whether this is merely an aberrant piece of data 
that is not connected with discriminatory hiring 
practices in the public school systems* 
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Table -^Minimum certif idation requirements for administrative certificates 

for elemantary and secondaty school principals s United States , 1974 



Degree requirements X/ 



0-15 hours graduate credits 
16-30 hours graduate credits 
31^60 hours graduate credits 

NCATE y approved program 
NCATe approved 2=year program 

Masters 

Masters + 0-17 hours 
Masters + 18-30 hours V 
Masters + 31-60 hours ^/ 
Specifically in educational 

a&ninistration and supervisicin 



Nuntoer of states 



Elementary 

school 
principals 



2 
6 
3 

4 

4 

26 
7 
4 
2 



Secondary 

School 
principal^ 



%/ In all cases a BA is presumed, 

2/ National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education 
3/ Five year program 
4/ siK yeat program 
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Table vi-l.-- Minimum certif ication tequttemants for atodnistrativa 

Certificates for elemantary and seeondary school prin- 
cipals i Unitad S^^tmSf 1974 
—Continued 







Nui^er of in^i 


^idual states 








Elemantary 




Secondary 




school prindiP^ls 


school principals 


Ceurse ^^^quir^^e^^s 




Course 


hou^s 


Course hours 


Course ^^qui^^nientg 


3-12 


13^23 


More than 33 


3-12 


13-23 


More 












than 23 


Administration ^nd 














supervision 


21 


14 




21 


15 


1 


Curriculum 


16 


1 




17 


1 




Profe^SiQ^ai education 


16 


1 


I 


14 


1 


1 




Experience reQui^^mants 


Years requifei 


Ye 


ars required 


Exparianc^ raquii^ernants 


0-3 




More than 5 


0-3 


4-5 


More 














than 5 


Teaching ascperienaa 


30 


1 




30 


1 




Administrative e^cperi" 
















8 






10 






Expari^nca (uniPeci- 














fiad) 


4 






3 






Proviiional (unsp^ci^ 














fiad) 


11 


4 


I 


16 


3 


3 


principal (eKperience 














as a p^Qvisi£>n^i 














principal) 


6 






5 







SOURCE: N^tion^l Education Association* A MAual_on Standards Affecting 
gchooL Pgg sonnel in the tJni ted Sta^s, 1974 editi^T 
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Table .»«-Minimiain certification requirements for superintendents 

and other administrative personnel i United States^ 1§74 



Degree requirements i 1/ 


Nmr^er of states 


16-30 hours graduate credits 


1 


31-60 hours graduate credits 


0 


NCATE 2/ approved program 


4 


NCATE approved 2 -year program 


6 


Masters 3/. 4/, 5/, 6/, 1/, B/ , 9/ 


36 


Masters + 0-17 hours 10/ 


S 


Masters + IB- Ju nours* 11/ 


16 


Masters + 30-60 hours** 


10 


Credits or degree specifically in 




school administration and supervision 


12/ 15 


Doctorate 13/ 


4 


Educational specialist program 


3 



Course requirements 


Number of individual states 


Course hours 


3-12^ 


13-23 


More than 23 


Administration and 
supervision 14/, 
15/, 16/, 17/ 

Curriculiim 

Professional education 


14 
11 

8 


15 
4 
3 


3 
1 








Nmrtoer of individual states 


Experience requirements 


Years required 


0-3 


4=5 


More than 5 


Teaching 18/, 19/, 

Administrator 
Principal (pro- 
visional) 23/ 
Experience 24/, 25/, 26/ 
Provisional 


25 
18 

20 
3 


9 
6 

1 
4 
3 


1 
1 

2 



* . ..Five year program. 
** Six year progr^^ 
1/ In all cases a BA is presumed. 

2/ National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education, 



Table VI-2.— Minimmn eertification requiremante for suparintendente 
and other administrative personnels United States ^ 1974 
—Continued 



3/ Alabama has three poeitions requiring Masters, 

4/ Maine, Mississippi, South Dakota, and Arkansas have two positions 

requiring Masters, 
5/ Delaware has four positions requiring Masters + 30 hours* 
6/ Kansas has three positions requiring Graduate Degree* 
7/ Louisiana and Wisoonsin have three positions requiring Masters* 
8/ Minnesota has two positions requiring Masters and Partial 

completion of education specialist position. 
9/ Ohio has four positions requiring Masters* 
10/ Rhode Island has two positions requiring Masters + 15 hours. 
11/ Kentucky has two positions requiring Masters + 45 hours* 
!£/ The following states require degree specifically in school admin- 
istration and/or supervision i Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Missouri, New Jersey, New Mexico, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Utah, West Virginia, and Wyoming, 
13/ Mississippi, Pennsylvania, North Carolina and South Dakota require 
doctorates * 

14/ Alabama has two positions Requiring 3-12 hours in atoinistration, 
15/ Arkansas has two positions requiring 13-23 hours in administration* 
16/ Rhode Island and Georgia have three positions requiring 13-23 hours in 

atoinistration, and two positions requiring 3-12 hours in Professional 

Education. 

17:/ Massachusetts has three positions requiring 3-12 hours in administration. 
18/ Alabama has three positions requiring 0-3 years teaching or administration. 
19/ Colorado has two positions requiring 5 years teaching* 

20/ York has two positions requiring 0-3 years teaching or administration* 

21/ Ohio has two positions requiring 0--3 years teaching, 

22/ North Carolina has two positions requiring 5 years as teacher or principal, 
23/ toode Island has three positions requiring 0-3 years under provisional* 
24/ Kentucky, toode Island, and Delaware have three positions requiring 

0-3 years experience* 
25/ Kansas, Mississippi, Nebraska, and Georgia have two positions requiring 

0-3 years experience, 
^/ Pennsylvania has two positions requiring more than 5 years experience, 
SOURCE: National Education Association, A Manual on Standards Affecting 
School Personnel in the United States , 1974 adition* 
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Table VI-3. — Annual awards of degrees in education, 1962-63 to 1973-74, 

by sex; Unitad States 



ERIC 



Bachelors 

ifaar 

1962- 1963 

1963- 1964 1/ 

1964- 1965 
1965=1966 

1966- 1967 

1967- 1968 

1968- 1969 

1969- 1970 
1971=1972 

1972- 1973 

1973- 1974 
Total 



Total 



2/ 



104.2 
(110,5) 
118.5 
118.4 
120.9 
135.8 
153.2 
166, 
192. 
195.7 
186.5 
,777.3 



.4 
.4 



Doatoral 
daqreea 

Year 

1962- 1963 

1963- 1964 1/ 
1964=1965 

1965- 1966 

1966- 1967 
1967=1968 
1968=1969 
1969-1970 
1971=1972 

1972- 1973 

1973- 1974 
Total 



2 

{2. 
2. 
3. 
3, 
4, 
4, 
5, 
7. 
7. 
7. 



075 

391) 

707 

063 

529 

079 

829 

894 

041 

314 

293 



(thQusands ) 



56,593 



Masters degrees 
arid 6-year pro- 
^rama 

Year 

1962- 1963 

1963- 1964 1/ 
1964=1965 
1965-1966 
1966=1967 

1967- 1968 

1968- 1969 

1969- 1970 
1971=1972 
1972-1973 
1973=1974 

Total 



2/ 



Men 




Women 
Total Percent 



76 
(83 
90 
89 
90 
103 
116 
124.8 
142.5 
143.8 
137.0 
1, 329.6 



4 

5) 
6 

1 
6 
1 
7 



1,672 
{1.925) 
2.178 
.461 
.807 
.249 
.859 
,698 
.381 
,501 
.316 



2. 
2, 
3. 
3. 
4, 
5, 
5. 
5. 



44,090 



.403 

.466) 

.529 

,602 

.722 

,830 

.970 

,196 

.660 

.813 

,977 



12,523 



74.6 
(75.6) 
76.5 



74 

47. 
75. 
76. 
75, 
74. 
73. 
73. 



74.8 



19.4 
(19.5) 



19 
19 
20 
20 
20 
20 
23 
24.8 
27.1 
33.1 



37.9 


20.6 


17.3 


45.5 


(41.1) 


(21.9) 


(19.2) 


(46.7) 


44.4 


23.2 


21.2 


47.7 


50.5 


25.8 


24.7 


48.9 


55.9 


27. 9 


27.9 


50.0 


63. 7 


30.9 


32.8 


51.5 


71.4 


33.4 


38.0 


53.2 


79.8 


35-7 


44,1 


55.3 


98. 3 


41.9 


56.4 


57,4 . 


105.7 


44.2 


61.5 


58.2 


112. 7 


45.2 


67.6 


60.0 


849. 1 


389.4 


459.8 


54.2 



NuiT±>ers are estiniates. 



1/ Data for 1963=1964 ware not available. 
2/ Data for 1970=1971 were not available. 

SOURCE: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare National Center 
for Educational Statistics, Earned Degreed Conferred. 
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Table VI -4 .—Graduate itudents anrolled and degrees conferred in Eduoation, 
by seK, for various years: United States , 1968 to 1974 





> 


itudents e 


nrollad 




Degrees awarded* 


Year 




rien 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 








(thou-- 


(per- 


(thou^ 


( thou- 


(thou- 


(per- 


— — — , 


sands) 


s ^ & 1 

sancis/ 


sands) 


cent) 


sands ) 


sands ) 


sands ) 


cent) 




215,1 


100.7 


114,4 


53 


67,8 


34,1 


33.6 


50 


1969 


234.0 


105,4 


128.6 


55 


f o * ^ 




39.0 


51 


1970 


254.5 


112,3 


142,2 


56 


85.7 


40,4 


45.3 


53 


1971 


260.5 


113,6 


146.9 


57 


95.5 


44.0 


51.4 


54 


/ ^ 


275.1 


115.5 


159,6 


58 


1 rm % 

X\JD * J 


% / , J 


58.1 


55 


1973 






N.A. 


N.A. 


XL4 , U 


/I T 

49 . / 


63.3 


56 


1974 


N.A. 




N,A, 


N.A. 






69.6 


58 


_ 

Total 






691,7 


56 


663,5 


303.3 


360,3 


54 


Five year 


















average 


















(1968- 


















1972) 


247.8 


109.5 


138.3 


56 


86.1 


40,6 


45.5 


' 53 



*InGludes master' s* first professional degrees and doctorates in Education, 
SOURCES I Data from U,S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare ^ National 
Center for Educational Statistics ^ 

Students Enrolled for Advanced Degrees (1968-1972) , 
Earned Degrees Conferred (1968-1974) 
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Table Vl=-5 * — Graduate students enrolled and degrees conferred in 

Educational Administration, by sex^ for various years i 
United States I 1968 to 1974 











Degrees awarded* 


Yaar 


Total 


Men 


Woman 
(nuirt&er) (percent) 


Total 


Men 


Women 
(number) (percent) 


1968 

X ^ W 7 

1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 


22,707 

25,138 
23,372 
23,924 
N/A 
N/A 


17,559 

19,549 
18,421 
18,812 
N/A 
N/A 


5,148 23 
3,iD3 22 
5,589 22 
4,951 21 
5,112 21 
N/A N/A 
N/A N/A 


8,539 

O , 3 J, / 

9,960 
9,627 
9,945 
10,531 
11,416 


6,546 
o , 642 
7,590 
7,486 
7,867 
8,258 
8,699 


1,993 
1,875 
2,370 
2,141 
2,078 
2,273 
2,717 


25 
22 
24 
22 
21 
22 
24 


TOTAL 


118,574 


92,611 


25,963 22 


68,535 


53,088 


15,447 


23 


Five-yaar 
















average 
(1968- 
















1972) 


23,715 


18,522 


5,193 22 


9,318 


7,226 


2,092 


22 



* inGludas master's, first professional degrees and doctorates in 

Educational Administration, 
SOURCESi Data from U. S* Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
National Center for Educational Statistics, Students Enrolled 
for Advanced Degrees (1968-1972), Earned Degrees Conferred 
(1968-1974) . 
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Table VI -6, "Graduate degrees awarded in Educational Mminietration and 
Supervision, by sex, for various years i United States, 

1964-65 to 1973-74 





Masters and six-year progranis 


Year 






Women 




Total 


Men 


Cnun^er) 


(percent) 


1964-65 


6,514 


5,096 


1,418 


22 


1965-66 


7,098 


5,453 


1,645 


23 


1966-67 


7,234 


5,631 


1,603 


22 


1967-68 


7,750 


5,822 


1,928 


25 


1968-69 


7,600 


5,818 


1,782 


23 


1969-70 


8,946 


6,652 


2,294 


26 


1970-71 


8,599 


6,549 


2,050 


24 


1971-72 


8,808 


6,810 


1,998 


23 


1972-73 


9,374 


7,219 


2,155 


23 


1973-74 


10,254 


7,670 


2,584 


25 


TOTAL 


82,177 


62,720 


19,457 


24 






Doctorates 


Year 






Women 




Total 


Men 


(nmnber) 


(percent) 


1964-65 


651 


583 


68 


10 


1965-66 


633 


574 


59 


9 


1966-67 


704 


647 


57 


8 


1967-68 


789 


724 


65 


8 


1968-69 


917 


824 


93 


10 


1969-70 


1,014 


938 


76 


8 


1970-71 . 


1,028 


937 


91 


9 


1971-72 


1,137 


1,057 


80 


7 


1972-73 


1,157 


1,039 


118 


10 


1973-74 


1,162 


1,029 


133 


11 


TOTAL 


9,192 


9,152 


840 


8 



SOURCE I Data from Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 

National Center for Educational Statistics, Earned Degrees 
Conferred, 1964-65 through 1973-74. 
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VI 1* HIRING AND PROMOTION ; POSTSECONDARY INSTITUTIONS 



Recruitinant, hiring^ and promotion activities in major 
polleges and imiversitiei are widely diffused and usually 
' the reaponiibility of the academic departments rather than a 
centralized personnel office* Job qualifications are also most 
often deterndned by academic departments* The authority of 
central administration to select or at least review the se^ 
lection of academic staff is limited, and postsecondary in- 
stitutions maintain thmt any changes would conflict with aca- 
demic traditions of peer review ^ decentralized authority and 
diffused responsibility. Yet, present practices at the de- 
partmental level seem to periiit the continuation of various 
actions that may not be disci iminatory in intent, but seriously 
impair appointment and promotion of women in postsecondary edu- 
cational institutions * 

These practices can be divided into two oategoriesi those 
which are used as criteria for hiring and promotion (e.g., pro- 
ductivity in publishing^ the requirement for a doctoral degree, 
etc*) and institutional practices which influence how hiring 
and promotion decisions are made (e*g., the "old boy system," 
anti-nepstism regulations, etc*)* While practices that relate to 
both categories affect the employment of women in academe , the 
former are of particular significance since they go to the heart 
of the controversy about the need for specific and objective 
standards in institutions of higher education regarding the 
establishment of performance criteria for hiring and proitKstion of 
faculty. The general posture of postsecondary institutions is 
that the establishment of such standards is an infringement of 
institutional prerogatives, and endangers academic excellence. 
The contrasting argument is that the absence of clear definitions 
of what is actually required for ei^loj^ent in a particular 
position, militates against equit^le employment practices. 



A* CRITERIA FOR HIRING AND PROMOTION 



1* Productivity g Pijblication vs. Teaching 

Current criteria for promotion in institutions of higher 
education place a heavy emphasis on research and piiblications 
(productivity) as opposed to teaching effectiveness. 

The evidence shows that this bias does not reflect the 
true feelings of the faculty. For both 1969 and 1972, Bayer 
found men as well as women overwhelmingly felt that teach- 
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ing effectiveness, not publications, should be the primary 
criterion for promotion, although more women felt this way 
than men (90% to 78%) , and there was a greater consensus at 
two-yaar colleges (94% to 95%) than at four-year colleges 
(92% to 86%) and tmiversities (87% to 65%)* 1/ 

The criterion of productivity also underscores the 
"absence of objactive, empirical criteria" by which teaching 
performance can be evaluated, 2/ In astimating productivity , 
one can at least count the nufftoar of articles or books a 
parson has published. With teaching, it has been contended, 
one must fall back on arbitrary, suJsjective judgments which 
make the entire process political, with "favoritism shorn 
for friends, . *and those having connections , " 3/ 

Academic woman are considered to be lass productive 
than men, 4/ and mora interested in teaching than in re- 
search. ^/ As tin and Bayer foimd that 39% of the men, but 
63% of the women had never published an article in a pro- 
fessional journal, 6/ In a review of publications in cartain 
journals, Harlan at al.also found that the rata of publica^ 
tion by women is lower than that of men. 7/ 

A variety of reasons hava been offered to explain sex 
differences in the number of publications among mei^ers of 
the faculty with identical years of es^arience and similar 
amployment settings^ 



• Women tand to be concentrated in two-- or four-yaar collages 
while man tand to be concentrated in univarslties. Since 
universities are more research-oriented than colleges, 
this undoubtadly encourages productivity anong university 
faculty, ^ 

m Women Ph.D.'s do not publish as widely as men Ph.D.'s 
because women do not receive adequate support for their 
research. Tha likalihood that a woman is assigned graduate 
student assistance is lass than that of a man, 9/ Although 
the full--tima faculty mestoars are eacpected to devote one- 
quarter or perhaps one-third of their time to research, 
no comparabla provision is ordinarily mada for the indi- 
vidual, most often a woman, who teaches on a part-time 
schedule. 10/ 

• Since fewer women are invited to serve as editors or to 
write book' reviews and articles , be menders of professional 
panels , or of high-ranking research teams , 11/ women ' s 
opportunity to attain a publication record equal to men 

is reduced. 
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• Referees for journala are said to prefer authors whose 
sex ii associated with the professional field in which 
the article was witten, e,g. a women for dietetics, a 
man on city planning. 12/ Since "women's fields" are 
likely to produce less research Im^q., home economics, 
nursing, etc,), women are less likely to obtain an 
advantage from this system. 

The process of evaluating productivity is itself fraught 
with problems and arbitrariness. First, there is a lack of 
consensus as to what constitutes productivity* In part, 
this is due to the failure of many research studies to match 
samples by aGademic rank and length of time in the field, and 
to use oversimplistic measures. 13/ This has led to contra- 
dictory interpretations, often tothe detriment of women. 
There are also substantial differences in productivity by 
fields of specialisation, with the natural scientists, 
which include few wonten, being far and away the most pro-- 
ductive, 14/ 

Hornig has pointed out that if all vsirie les are control- 
led, sex differences in productivity "are rt;uuued to insigni- 
ficance 15/ This contention is supported by the Matched 
Saientists Study which concluded that low productivity is 
a faction of one's disadvantaged position in the conmuni- 
cations system of one's discipline, a problem that affects 
women more than men* 16/ 

There are other fundamental questions that must be 
considered. Productivity deals with quantity rather than 
quality. Are longer articles therefore better than shorter 
ones? Should the same weight be given to a factual article 
as to a theoretical article? As Rossi points out, "One 
fine article can often be equal to a dozen mediocre ones, "17/ 

Given the complexity of the issues involved with promo- 
tional practices at postsecondary institutions, further and 
more refined research is necessary to determine whether 
productivity is a valid occupational qualification for all 
positions to which it is applied, and for all the colleges 
and universities which utilize it. As a major criterion 
for promotion, 18/ productivity seems to reflect a male 
concern with research as opposed to a female concern with 
teaching, 19/ Moreover, whatever the difference in produc- 
tivity between men and women, this alone cannot account for 
the gap between the sexes in their rates of promotion and 
the differential in their salaries beyond the entry levels, 20/ 
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2. The Doctoral Degree 



The doctoral dagree requirement is also used as a hiring 
and pronation criterion. However, since pro^rtionally fewer 
women or minorities obtain advanced academic degrees than do 
White men, use of the Ph,D, (and perhaps other advanced degrees) 
as a selection standard for hiring, promotion, or award of 
tenure may be subject to validation* As indicated by the 
data on Ph.D*'s (See Tables Vll-la, lbi VII-2a, 2bi Vll-3) 
most positions at colleges and universltiei are held by at 
least some persons without the Ph.D., and men as well as 
women are so employed. It is, therefore, difficult to prove 
, that the Ph*P* is a bona fide occupational q^uallfieation in 
all cases and under all circiimstances, 

"One must differentiate In the need for a doctorate by 
position and by type of college or university. The qualifl-^ 
cations for a tenured position at an elite tesearch-oriented 
university are very different from those for an assistant 
professorship at a college where the major emphasis is on 
teaching," 21/ 

Ph.D's are much leas common among faculty at all types 
of Institutions than is generally believed* h 1972*?3 
survey of college and university faculty by the American 
Council on Education (ACE) Indicated that only 37% of the 
men and 18% of the women held the Ph.D. Among teaching 
faculty in diversities, only 19% of the women and 48% of the 
men have a Ph*D. or Ed.D.i 60% of the women and 25% of the 
men hold the M.A, as the highest degree. 22/ 

in the Carnegie-ACE survey of faculty (1969) , 22% of women 
and 46% of men had a Ph*D.; 62% of women and 26% of men 
faculty held an M,A. or less. The remainder held other pro- 
fessional degrees* Even at research universities, only 83% 
of the men fkculty members and 47% of the women faculty 
members had a doctorate* 23/ ' 

The two ACE reports (1969 and 1973) indicated that at 
all levels, the majority of staff, both men and women, 
(axGept for men at the universities) did not hold a doctoral 
flagraa, and in 1972, 38% of the men in the universities did 
nDt hold a doctorate, 24/ 

The Creager and Sell data for 1967 also detailed the 
percentage of faculty at each degree level. Only 23% of 
all universities , 10% of the four-year collegas and no 
two-year colleges, had faculty composed of 50% or more 
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Ph.D.'a, On the othar hand, 7% o£ the diversities, 59% 
of the four'-year collegaa and 62% of all two-year colleges 
had faculties where 50% or morm held a master's degree as 
their highest degree- 25/ 

In 1970, the Modern Language Association's Commission 
on the Status of Women conducted a nationwide survey of 
women in English and modern foreign language departinents, 
by t^e of institution, by rank, by type of apt^intment, by 
educational attainment, by sex* Seventy- five percent of 
the wonten and 50% of the men had less than a Ph*D. or equi^ 
valent* At each level of professorial rank, although there 
are fewer men without the degree, more men without the doctoral 
degree reach the level of full and associate professor than do 
women without the degree* Among the doctorates employed 
full-time, a larger percentage of the women (30% of the women 
to 10% of the men) are employed as instructors, 26/ 

The American Council on Education provided a speeial 
run of their 1973 data in order to deteCTnine whether Individ^ 
uals with less than a doctorate are concentrated in the 
instructor and lecturer ranks, and in "other positions" or 
whether they are employed at professorial ranks on the acade- 
mic ladder, The data are analyzed below. 

Analysis by ^^e of University or College (See Table Vll^ls^ 
andrib) 



2-year Institutions 

• Only one^ third of the entire faculty of two-year colleges 
are at the assistant, associate or full professor level, 
and of that group 83% do not hold the doctorate. Broken 
out, 67% of full professors, 85% of associate professors 
and 90% of assistant professors at two-year colleges hold 
less than a doctorate, 

• In two-year colleges those holding the dOGtorates are 
concentrated at the top and bottom^ -one-^third among the 
full professors and one^-third arong the lecturers* 



4-year Colleges 

• Of the faculty of four-year colleges, 84% are at the 
assistant, associate or full professor level"69% of 

' that group do nd^ hold a doctorate. Thirteen percent 
of the full professors, 31% of the associate professors, 
and 49% of the assistant professors at four-year colleges 
hold lesg^ than a doctorate. 

1 (O 



• In four-y^ar colleges the pattern is closer to the expected 
distribution with those with lesser degrees aoneentrated 
at the lower ranks and those with higher degrees at the 
upper ranks. 



Universities: 

• 89% of the university faculty are assistant, associate Or 
full professors; 18% of that group do hot hold a doctorate, 

• 13% of the full professors, 17% of the associate professors 
and 26% of the assistant professors at universities hold 
I gss thaJi a doctorate 

• An interesting fact, indicating that advanced degrees are 
often totally irrelavant, is that in universities, the 
largest group of those holding a bacdalaureate (B,A.) or 
lass are full professors^ with evidence that most of these 
ate men. 27/ 



Ana lysis hy B %x (See Tte le Vll^2a and 2b) 

• Three-quarters of the men held the doctorate, but of the 25% 
^ho did not, 21% were full professors, 20% associate pro- 
fessors, and 26% assistant professors < 

• Of the women, 55% held a degree less than a doctorate. Of 
that 55%, 6% were full professors^ 15* ware associate pro^ 
fessors, and 32% were assistant professors* 



Thus, although comparatively more women (55% to 25%) of the 
faculty held degrees less than a doctorate, of those without the 
doctorate, men faculty did substantially better than the woffen. 



Anal] ^is by A g ft (See Table VII-3) 

• Among the younger faculty, there is no Apparent recent shift 
away from hiring faculty with a master's degree or less. 

• More older faculty holding the doGtorate have achieved advanced 
ranks than those without, and more of the staff at every age 
group, from the age of 30 on, hord the doctorate. Nonethe- 
less- in every age group and at every rank, a logical progres- 
sion occurs for both faculty holding the doctorate and those 
with a master's degree or less. i,e,, both those with advanced 
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degrees and thos^ without are clustered at the lov^er ranks, 
but as the faculty gets older n^re ©f th^st holdifig advanced 
degrees attain higher ranks at younger a^ea than ^hoge with- 
out an Advanced degree. Nonetheless thoi© without an advanced 
degree himo rtgm in rank albeit at a slowet pace and fewer 
reach fUll ptofessorial rank. 

Thus th^ increase (or decrease) Proceeds apparently on the 
basis of ye^ts of eKperience rather than the degree hel^. 



The d^t^ from aH sources are very clear, More men than 
employed colleges ^nd universities hold the doctoral degree, 
^^ men_w4th doCjor Mes or without doctoratfi g dc^ better than wo 
Ht^JgHtgatea. Additionally, although unfvSJJitiir^HdTQ^ 
year colleges predoininantly en^ioy men with the doctoral degree, 
at avery rank including the full professorships they aJso employ 
Mn who do Hot have a doctoral degree. 

In light the^e data, the doctoral degree as a bona fide 
ooQupational quaHfication is subject to question; therefore 
use of the doctoral Pool as the means of determining availability 
of woroen s&^ttis prejudicial towards women* Sifioe all eoHeges 
and ujriivaraxties employ some men without doctorates, requiring 
women to poss^gs the doctorate upgrades the ent^y and proinotional 
requirement women as opposed to nten. The ^^md for the pos» 
session of a doctorate niay vary among two-year four-year 
aolieges, in dooWral granting and research universities, as well 
as by departments an^/or divisions and by ranK Within these depart- 
ments. It poisijjle that the Ph^D- will be held to ^e job- 
related for mom university positions and not othe^Sj in some 
academic fi^l^s but not for others; in one subfleld but not in 
others witha-n the discipline; in one type of university but not 
in another* 5g/ Criteria for admission and pronation at Presti- 
gious universities are likely to be different, the wonseh who might 
be qualified senior positions at high prestige institutions 
are likely to be found primarily arong the following categories i 
women in junior poaitiQns approaching tenure at those institutions, 
women in senior positions at other research-oriehted universities, 
in government^ in industry and in national l^tatories. a 
siaeable grOUp o£ highly qualified women who hav^ research j^si- 
tlons but n^t faculty tank at major universities (but may not 
possess a poctoral degree) ara also likely to warrant considera- 
tion. 
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3 . Promotion Practices 



Despite their importance, there is relativaly little infor- 
mation on proniotional practices in higher education, and the ways 
.in which they may discriminate against women. Of the nine 
status reports reviewed by Robinson, the data on promotion were 
the most lacking in depth. 2£/ The Carnegie survey found that 
only rarely did affirmative action plans even discuss proniotion. 30/ 
Given its significance to academic careers, the differences and ~ 
differing impacts of promotion practices warrant much more attention. 

Although there has been an increase in the employment of women 
in academe during the past rew years, there has been no comparable 
increase of wamen achieving appointment to advanced ranks. Data 
from the National Center for Educational Statistics show a rise 
off 3% from 1973 to 1975 in the percentage of women employed com^ 
pared to the total employment in higher education institutions i 
a rise of 3% at universities (from 16% to 19%); a rise of 2% at 
four^year colleges (from 23% to 25%) i and of 2% in two-year 
colleges (from 33% to 35%) -«a small step forward at every level. 
(See Table III-IJ 

In terms of promotions to higher level tenured positions, 
men continue to be promoted at a faster rate than women. During 
the four years between the Bayer-ACE first sample in 1969 and 
the second in 1973, the percent of the faculty at full and associate 
professorial rank went from 42% to 51% for the entire faculty. Of 
all women employed j.n colleges and universities in both years, 
26% were employed as full and associate professors. (iee Table 8.) 



Table 8* ^-Faculty employed at institutions of higher education as 
full and associate professors, by type of institution, 
and sex^ United States, 1969 and 1972 



Faculty 


r ! 1 and Associate Professors 
(percent; 


All institutions 
1969 1972 


Universities 
19S9 1972 


4=year 
1969 1972 


2''year 
1969 1972 


Total 
Men 
Women 


42 51 
46 55 
24 32 


50 62 
54 67 
25 33 


42 52 
45 56 
28 37 


17 24 
17 24 

17 22 



SOURCES Derived from National Center for Educational Statistics, Digest 
of Educational Statistics; 1970 and 1973. "~ 
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On the other hand, examinii.g the NCES data from 1969 to 1972, 
on faculty at full and associate professorial rank, in all insti- 
tutions ^ while men increased their highest ranks by 9%, women 
gained 8%, In universities, there was a 13% gain for men, while 
women gainc^d only 8%. 31/ 

The Modern Language AssQciation Study found that in 1972, 
the percentage of women among new faculty appointments was greatest 
at the assistant professor level, where 31% of the new appointments 
were women, but only 21% of those now on full-time staff, were women. 
At the next rank, associate professors, 13% of both the new faculty 
and the staff that had a^lready been appointed ware women, indi- 
cating that at the advanced level there was no increase of women. 32/ 

The Committee on Women of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion claims that in response to affirmative action, women have been 
offered one-year appointments at various universities, but many of 
them have been notified that the university will be unable to 
continue the appointment, regardless of their performance. Thus 
they have no opportunity of becoming a part of the regular tenured 
faculty, 33/ 

The National Academy of Sciences 34/ reports that the fear that 
unqualified women are invading the tenured ranks seems to have 
little basis in fact. Of nearly 200 institutions with graduate 
programs in chemistry (which is virtually all of the institutions 
which have such programs) , between 1971 and 1973, the increase 
in the number of women at the full professorial level was exactly 
one. At the associate professor level, a net gain of seven was 
reported. While it is true that the pool of women chemists is 
not very deep, there have been approximately 1300 women who 
received Ph.D. 's in chemistry since 1960. It is questionable 
that there were only eight who were qualified to become associate 
or full professors in a two-year period. As the National Aca- 
dnmy observes, "Somehow, women who are qualified to receive 
Ph.D. 's at our major institutions are 'unqualified* to teach at 
those same institutions." 35/ 

Sometimes a woman's attempt to retain her position or gain 
promotion is extremely frustrating. Ari example is Hopkin*s experi- 
ence i 

"Rules are not in writing; rules shift as the o^ jasion 
demands I rules have nothing to do with what a person 
is teaching I the doct* ate is demanded but is irrele= 
vanti qualifications are different (i.e., higher) for 
women than for men . " 36/ 
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According to tha Carnagie Commission on Higher Education, 
discrimination in promotion is probably not deliberate* It is 
a result of the countless dacisions within the many departments 
and schools that initiate tha recoranendations for merit increases 
and proTOtions. Yl / 

4. Establishing Spacific Hiring and Promotion Criteria 

Of perhaps overriding importance insofar as the hiring and 
promotion criteria in higher education are concerned is the con- 
troversy surrounding the establishing of specific hiring and pro* 
motion criterxa. The nature of this controversy {as well as the 
present requirements in this reg^.rd which have been established 
by federal agencies) are discussed below. 

The courts have held that a hiring criterion which dispropor- 
tionately excludes large niimbers of minority or women applicants 
must be validated to show that it is predictive of job performance 
( Griggs v. Duke^ etc,)- 

Educational institutions have claimed that higher education 
is a unique industry whose academic hiring looks for unique 
qualities of excellence which are not susceptible to performance 
criteria. 38/ 

Comments by institutional spokesmen have persuasively argued 
that it is impossible to set precise qualification standards for 
faculty positions that would be applicable to all hiring situations, 
since in one case, capacity for productive scholarship may be mora 
important than performance as a teacher, and in another, teaching 
ability may count more heavily. At times, competence in a par- 
ticular subfield may be decisive. 39/ The individual's record 
in graduate school, the quality of his or her doctoral thesis, 
the quality of the graduate school, papers or publications, 
recommendations from professors and impressions may all be in- 
cluded with varying weights attached to each, 40/ The standard 
held f 4'th is usually the "most qualified." However, the "most 
quali.fied" may be determined on strictly academic grounds alone^- 
knowledge of the subject and ability to teach it; or it may be 
judged on broader grounds. 41/ 

On the other hand, since colleges and universities have not 
usually set forth performance criteria for hiring or promotion, 
it is extremely difficult to determine whether they have made a 
good faith effort to eliminate discriminatory practices from 
their hiring and promotional practices. 
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Vetter emphasizes the difficulties ^sed by the confusing 
welter of job titles ^ disciplines, subfields, and organizational 
units present in a large university. 42/ Without establishing 
performance criteria, there is no way the validation process can 
be carrit: out. Under the circumstances , judgments are likely 
to be intuitive, ^ssibly arbitrary, 43/ 

The Civil Rights Commission concludes, "Academe is not the 
only industry that seeks ^ellence and unique qualities in its 
professional and manageria=L employees." The Commission continues 
to maintain that "the establishment of performance criteria is as 
appropriate and workable in higher education institutions as in 
any other industry utilizing large numbers of professional and 
managerial staff." 44/ 

Recent regulations by OCR have left predominantly to the 
institution the determination of requirements for each level of 
its faculty. 45/ As stated in the Holmes MeTOrandum of December 
1974, colleges and universities are entitled to select the most 
qualified candidates, without regard to race, sex, or ethnicity, 
for any position, and preferential hiring of women or minorities 
is illegal under the Executive Order. 46/ Further, the MeTOran- 
dum makes it clear that colleges and universities, not the federal 
government, determine what constitutes qiialif ication for any par- 
ticular position. The regulations do not require a college or 
university to lower or change its employment standards . All the 
government asks is that institutions specify what the criteria 
are; that the criteria for the determination be related to the jobi 
and that the institutions state how the candidates have been evalu^ 
ated. Consequently, any qualifications for appointment and advance- 
ment that can be defended as being based on performance criteria 
established by the institution and its academic dfipartments , no 
matter how discriminatory their end results, are acceptable* 47/ 

The question of whether institutions of higher education can 
or should establish specific, validated hiring and promotion cri^ 
teria will no doubt be the subject of continued litigation in the 
future, and in the last analysis may be decided by the Supreme 
Court- (See Chapter XI, Court Cases.) 

B. INSTITUTIONAL PRACTICES THAT AFFECT HIRING 

' ^ '• '• 3L.-^^Z^^=. _ —.^--^^ ^^^^=.^,,=^_= ^ ^ i. 

In addition to the lack of established perfoimance criteria, , 
there are institutional practices in postsecondary education 
that affect hiring. 
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1. The "Old Boy System'* 



Faculty is frequently recruited informally by a method referred 
to as "the old boy system." The general practice for departments 
seeking new faculty is to consult a few colleagues in other 
graduate departinents to detennine if they have someone they might 
recommend for the job. 48/ While this practice does not speci- 
finally exclude women, it works to their disadvantage because in 
a male-dominated system, colleagues and proteges tend to be 
men. 49/ 

^jnong the rationalizations used to justify these practices 
are that women's education tends to be discontinuous, a euphemism 
that usually means that women may take time off to bear and raise 
children; that women will not be able to serve the professor 
"as a disciple*' to the same extent as a man, 50/ since others 
are less likely to view her as having the capability; and in 
male -dominated schools such as Harvard , women are considered 
inappropriate for teaching predominantly male undergraduate 
classes. 51/ 

Another consequence of the "old boy system" is that women 
are not reconmended for prestigious positions as frequently as 
men. In one large department, for eKampla, all of the new men 
Ph.D.'s ware offered positions at several institutions; not one 
of the new women Ph.D. 's received such offers. 52/ Even written 
requirements under affirmative action for open publication of 
job openings have not basically affocted this informal network, 53/ 
Vtomen charge that candidates who are recommended in this way tend 
to be the men being groomed by faculty members who want to see 
them placed in prestigious institutions where their performance 
will redound to the credit of the department in which they have 
been trained* 54/ 

The system also affects women's opportunities for receiving 
scholarships, fellowships, assistantships, and other types of 
part-time work related to their field of interest while pursuing 
their education. 55/ According to a study at University of Wis- 
consin in 1971^72 , women are underrepresented /-.s rersearch assistants ? 
they make up only 14% of the total. Th^s is jritical since such 
positions are related to professional advancement. 56/ 

The importance of fellowships, particularly prestigious ones, 
is that they are assets not only in obtaining appointments to 
major colleges and universities, but are frequently weighed as 
s factor in promotion. If me -t of these fellowships are awarded 
to men, it will be the men who carry this label of "high quality," 
and women will lack it in competing for advancement. In 1971, 

^ ^ i 
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Attwood found that about 80% or the awards m nearly 70 presti^ 
gious fellowship programs wera awarded to men. 5 V The following 
year , Nies reported the percentage had increased to 95% ^ 58/ 



2 « Discrimination^j^^ Einploying Agents 

If the ''old boy system" is a covert practice , overt discri^ 
mination by arnploying agents is more easily documented with hard 
data, A study by Simpson (1970) has shown that employing agents 
in higher education—deans, departmental chairrnan, faculty--dis- 
criminate against women when equally qualified men and women 
candidates are under consideration. 59/ This finding is consist- 
tent with Barwald*s earlier study (1962) which showed that hiring 
officials' attitudes and practices strongly favored the selection 
of men* 60/ However, Simpson also found that employing agents 
selected a statistically significant number of superior women in 
preference to less qualified men where there were no men of out^ 
standing qualifications available* 61/ Finally, women employing 
agents selected substantially more women candidates than men did* 

The Carnegie study found that only about 30% of the af^irmativ 
action plans of tho universities and 13% of the colleges, require 
any justification if the preferred candidate is a White male^ .In 
only a relatively small minority of universities do thu plans 
either explicitly state or even imply that women and minority 
candidates who are otherwise equally qualifiod in comparison to 
White male candidates be considered additionally qualified by 
virtue of their sax or racial/ethnic group. Despite claims of 
an objective merit system^ academic decisions on hiring and 
promotion have been based on considerations that were anythin^:^ 
but objective* 62/ 



3 - Ant i -Nepotism Regulations 

Anti^nepotism regulations (i*e. , riiles forbidding the employ- 
ment of close relatives) were instituted at academic institutions 
"largely in response to the institutions' conflicts with state 
legislatures over which body should have final control over 
faculty appointments*" 63/ While not designed originally to 
exclude women, they have in practice been highly discriminatury 
to qualified women married to male faculty and deserve special 
attention as a form of sex discrimination peculiar to university 
life. 64/ 

Recent studies indicate the prevalGnce of anti ^nepotism 
policies at postsecondary educational institutions* Sigworth 
(1972) found that 42 of the 63 land grant colleges and universi- 
ties replying to an AAUP survey had written policies restricting 
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the employment of relatives. Fifty-two percent of all tha reply^ 
ing institutions excluded relatives within the same department. 65/ 
In 1975, 59 institutions replying to the question on anti-napotism 
in the Carnegie sample, only five, or less than 10% , had no 
restrictive policies at all. 66/ The Modern Language Association 
reported that only 23% of the 254 universities it surveyed had no 
anti^nepotism rules. Although the rules may pertain to husbands- 
wife, parent^child, and sibling relationships, the husband-^wif e 
restriction was the one most often mentioned. 67/ Additionally, 
some institutions have unwritten anti-nepotism^ol icies , so-called 
"gentlemen's agreements." Morlock and her assoc i ntes , repDrting 
on the same survey, found that almost twice as many colleges and 
universities had unwritten policies as had written ones. They 
"also found that the effects of these policies, whether written 
or unwritten, varied considerably by rank of employee. By and 
large, it was the instructors and assistant professors who felt 
the impact. 68/ 

Anti--nepotism regulations are used to provide convenient 
resources for colleges and universities, most of them detrimental 
to women. Some administrators find them a convenience when they 
want to turn down one spouse while hiring another. 69/ Others 
use them to establish a pool of qualified people who""can be 
employed in off-ladder positions on a temporary basis in case 
last minute staff shortages occur, 70/ According to Dinerman, 
anti-nepotism policies provide campuses with a cheap source of 
teaching labor without the concommitant need to grant tenure, 
proTOtion, and normal fringe benefits, 71/ 

Women with advanced degrees who are married to faculty men 
suffer the most from anti-nepotism practices. Studies have shown 
that faculty wives with advanced degrees are often abla to obtain 
only temporary or part-time appointments because a permanent 
appointment was prohibited by anti^nepotism rules. Some women 
are forced to work outside their major field of interest or to 
stop work altogether. Other women work as unpaid research or 
editorial r istants for their husbands. Wives with B,A, *s or 
M.A.'s oftL feel discouraged about continuing in graduate school, 
knowing that anti-nepotism rules will prevent their finding 
appropriate employment. 72/ Although the effects of these rules 
are most obvious in colleges located in rural or isolated areas, 
the problem of restricted mobility for women is also very real 
at urban universities. 73/ 

Federal regulations on anti-nepotism |=>olicies vary from 
agency to agency* EEOC and Title IX regulations lo not spec 
cally forbid . iti-nepotism rules or address the policy directly. 
If those agencies find that in a specifiu situation anti--nepo- 
tism has discriminatory impact against women, they will rule 
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that the institution has acted discriminatorily and require 
remedial action; they will not, however # strike down the anti-^ 
nepotism policy itself. OCR's Higher Education Guidelines 
take a stronger stand on anti^nepotism. While not specifically 
prohibiting such rules, the Guidelines states 

"If an institution's regulations against the simul-- 
taneous employinent of husband and wife are discrimina^ 
tory on their face (e.g., applicable to "faculty wives"), 
or if they have in practice served in most instances to 
deny a wife rather than a husband employment or promo- 
tion opportunity, salary increases, or other employ- 
ment benefits, they should be altered or abolished in 
order to mitigate their discriminatory impact," 74 / 

OCR officials have indicated that they interpret this lan- 
guage in practice to strike down all anti-nepotism rules whether 
written or unwritten. 75/ 

Since anti^nepotism rules, in the vast majority of cases, 
work against women and limit their employment opportunities, 
it would appear that legally supportable regulations should 
be promulgated by all of the enforcement agencies, forbidding 
anti-nepotism policies across the board. Since the marital 
privacy right is firmly based on Supreme Court rulings (Gris-- 
wold v. Connecticut J Loving v. Virginia) , rules which prohibit 
spouses from participating in decisions involving a direct 
benefit to members of their immediate family — salary, appoint- 
ment, promotion, etc.— do not restrict women's employment 
opportunities and are considered valid by OCR. 76/ 

Action by federal agencies, coupled with effective pressure 
from women's organizations, has moved postsecondary institutions 
to begin to change their policies. In 1971, both the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors and the Association of American 
Colleges issued statements opposing anti-nepotism regulations. 77/ 
Stanford, Oberlin, and the Universities of Miami, Minnesota, 
Washington, and Michigan have revised or abolished their anti- 
nepotism rules so that husbands and wives can work in the 
same department, 78/ and in Oregon, the State Board of Higher 
Education eliminated anti-nepotism regulations in 1974. 79/ At 
the University of Washington, when the anti-nepotism rule was 
revised, a number of qualified women were recommended for 
promotion. The University is currently reviewing women who hold 
positions outside of their husbands' departments and is conunitted 
to making similar adjustments in appointments wherever women have 
been given lower level or off-ladder positions because of thQ 
anti-nepotism rule, 80/ 
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while inforination on changes at these few specific institutions 
is available^ there is no national data on how effective the 
federal regulations have been in eliminating the negative impact 
of anti^ne^tism rules on women. There are indications that such 
practices are still being used^ though more often as unwritten 
than as written policies. Adequate data are needed so the con- 
tinuing impact of such policies can be assessed and so the 
federal agencies can determine whether regulations on anti- 
nepotism policies should be tightened in order to eliminate the 
practice , 



4 - Rules Against Inbreeding 

Closely akin to anti-nepotism regulations are ruleu at 
colleges and universities that prohibit the hiring of their own 
graduates. While the ostensible purpose of these rules is to 
assure that the departments select their faculty among those 
trained in a variety of approaches ^ anti--inbreeding rules affect 
women adversely, inasmuch as they prevent women who obtain 
degrees from their husbands* universities from being considered 
for employment at those universities . 81/ At the University of 
California, Los Angeles, ^or example, women graduate students 
could not secure employment as teachers at the university and 
had to accept positions at less prestigious institutions. 82/ 
A study of the City University of New York (CUNY) shov/ed that 
only 2.3% of its doctoral faculty hold CUNY degrees. 83/ 
Unlike anti^nepotism rules? the impact of anti-^inbreedTng rules 
has been given scant attention. It is, therefore, impossible 
to document how wide^spread the practice is or the extent to 
which women are affected by i=. 



c . CONCLUSION 

Hiring and particularly promotion of women faculty at the 
postsecondary level remains a problem. Whether due to insti- 
tutional practices that are discriminatory, or to the inability 
(or unwillingness) of the educational institutions to develop 
unbiased criteria by which women and men can be judg^^d, women 
have clearly been subjected to discriminatory employment prac= 
tices- Those who have already suffered the most are the ones 
least likely to benefit tvom any new thrust by the taducational 
institutions until these problems are resolved. 

The data indicate that women are already availalle in sub- 
stantially greater numbers than are presently being utilized 
for higher level as well as for entry positions. The data also 
show that there are women with the necessary degrees and 
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exparience who have all too often been relegated to nontanured 
or peripheral ^sitions in academe, (see Chapter lii.) Further- 
more, despite the increase of women doctorates over the past 
five years, there has not been an equivalent number of woman 
who have gained promotions. 

Establishinent of performance criteria for hiring and pro- 
motion should eliminate bias in evaluating woman in junior 
positions who are overdue for promotion, should eKpand employ- 
ment and promotional opportuiiities for many qualified women who 
have been relegated to marginal research positions or ona^year 
renewable lecturGships for most of their academic careers. 84/ 
Faculty wives, women who have been offered marginal employment, 
.women proscribed by anti-nepotism regulations would also consti'- 
tute a readily available and qualified source of faculty recruit-- 
ment and promotion £5/ if they were tested against impartial 
criteria* That there are many women who fall into these groups 
was emphasized by Serena Stier of the American Psychological 
Association in her testiTOny before the House Special Subcoimnittee 
on Education: "I have been astonished to find the large number 
of well trained, competent and interested women available for 
positions of responsibility who until recently were simply 
assumed not to exist," 86/ 

The import of these data is that many women with the necessary 
education and experience are availr^ble for employment at higher- 
level faculty positions—women who are presently unemployed, who 
are reentering the job market, or most corranonly, who are' employed 
in lower level positions throughout institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Those women already employed by colleges and universities 
who have not been able to advance in academe kre the ones who 
were intended to benefit from efforts to eliminate discriminatory 
employment practices . 

In order to counteract past practices, postsecondary educa- 
tional institutions must move aggressively to hire and promote 
women faculty* A few institutions, such as Wesleyan University ' 
in Connecticut, have in fact recruited and hired a substantial 
number of women* On other campuses, however, the hiring of 
women has been a token exercise that has taken place mainly in 
some depar^ents that never had a woman before, such as the 
Psychology Department at the University of California at Ber- 
keley, which hired two women, the first women hired in the 
department since 1925, 87/ 

Carnegie also cites certain gains* A few universities have 
adopted rules to allow part-time employees to achieve tenure* 
(However, only 19% of the schools in its sample permitted persons 
promoted to tenured ranks to continue to serve on a part-time 
basis*) Many universities are eliminating rules on anti-nepotism? 
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riiore v;omen have been appointed to prominent faculty and adjnini^ 
at rati ve positions; women and minorities on campuses have begun 

organise and speak out more strongly against discriminatory 
ni ring and promotion practices. BBy 

Yor dospite these apparer;t on scine cai:pu^^.^ tht nui:l.t:i 

;na percentage of women has actually dropped In the last year or 
rwo, while r=he number and parcentage of men has increased. Tho rare 
increase of academic hiring has contracced due to budgetary con: lin 
^nd women who have not achieved tenure- are not having their con' 
tracts rtfriuwed; having been denied tenure in the past, th^ ^ are 
now moyt vulnerable to budget cuts. 89/ 
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Table Vll^la, "Staff positions held at Institutions of higher eduGation by 
persons with masters (or less) or doctoral degrees, by type 
of institution I United States, 1973 





All collegesi 


2^year 


colleges 




(percent ) 


(percent) 




Masters 


Doctorate* 


Masters 




positions 


or less 


or less 


Doctorate* 










Professors 


18.7 


44.4 


12.1 


32,4 


Associate professors 


21. S 


29.3 


23.4 


20.0 


Assistant professors 


30.5 


22.8 


38,7 


13.3 


Instructors, lecturers, 










and others 


29*1 


3.6 


25,8 


34.3 












Total 


100.1 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 















4 -year 


colleges 


Universities 




(percent) 


(percent) 




Masters 
or less 


Doctorate* 


Masters 
or less 


Doctorate* 


Professors 


12.2 


43.1 


23.9 


44,8 


Associate professors 


22,7 


30,3 


21.5 


^ 29,1 


Assistant professors 


38,7 


23,5 


27.9 


22,7 


Instructors, lecturers 










and others 


25,8 


3,1 


26.8 


3.5 


Total 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 






-. - - _. - . 







*lncludes LLB 

SOURCEi American Council on Education, 1972-73 Faculty Survey 
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Table Vll-lb. — ^Degrees held by staff persons at higher education institutioris^ 
by staff position * and type of institutioni United States, 1973 





Professors 
(percent) 


Associate 

professors 

(percent) 


Assistant 
Prof essora 
(percent) 


Instructojfs , 
lecturers and 
others 
(percent) 


All collages 










Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Masters or les^ 


13.9 


33.3 


33.9 


75.8 


Doctorate* 


86. 1 


77 ,8 


66.1 


24.2 


Universities 










Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Masters or less 


13.1 


17.4 


25.9 


44.6 


Doctorate * 


86,9 


82.6 


74.1 


55.3 


4-year colleges 










Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


Masters or less 


14.0 


30.8 


48.7 


82,7 


Doctorate* 


86.0 


69.2 


51.3 


17.3 


2-year colleges 










Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100,0 


Masters or less 


66.7 


"85.4 


90.2 


75.1 


DQctorate* 


33.3 


14.6 


9,8 


24.9 



* Includes LLB 

SOURCE: American Council on Education, 1972-73 Faculty Survey 
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Table Vll-2a * --Staff positions of persons at Institutions of higher education 
with graduate degrees ^ by highest degree earned, and sexi 

United States, 19'73 



Staff position 

1 i - , , — ^ - - — 




Kighest dc 


^gree held 




Hasters degree 
or less 


Doctorates* 




Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 


j (percent ) 


(percent) 


(percent) 


(percent) 


Professors 


6.1 


23,4 


28.. 7 


45,4 


Associate prof essars 


17.2 


23.2 


32, 3 


29, 3 


Assistant professors 


35,2 


2S.3 


31.6 


22.2 


Instructors r lecturers, and 
others 


41.6 


24.6 


7.4 


3.1 


L ^ -- -- - - 


100.0 


100 .0 


100.1 


100.0 



* Includes LLB, 

** Percentages inay not add to 100^ 0 due to rounding* 

SOTRCEi Arorican Council on Education i 1972-73 Faculty Survay. 

\ 



Table VIl-2b. —Graduate degree held by faculty at institutions of 

higher education, by staff position, and sexi United 

States j 1973 



Degree held 


Professors 


Assistant pr< 


3f essors 




Man 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Masters degree 


tpercent) 


(percent) 


(percent) 


(percent) 








or less 


13. 3 


19.6 


27,0 


56,2 






80.4 


72,2 


43.8 


Doctorate* 


86.7 














100.0 


100.0 




' 100.0 


100.0 












Instructors 


, lecturers i 




Associate proCesaors 


Others 




Men 


Women 


Men 


Woman 


Masters degree 


(percent) 


(percent) 


(percent) 


(percent) 


or less 


19,0 


38.0 


69.9 


86.5 


Doctorate* 


81.0 


62.0 


30,1 


13,3 




100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


100,0 



* Includes LLB, 

SOURCE: American Council on Education 1972-73 Faculty Survey, 
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VII«3. --Age distribution of faculty at higher education institutions, by 
staff position and highest degree earned? United states, 1973" 



f — — — — 

bharacteristic 

of faculty 
! - - J 








Years of 


age 












Total 


1 29 or 
' less 


30-34 


35-39 


40-44 


45-49 


50--54 


55-^59 


60-64 


03 or 
over 


Total 


49,189 


1,528 


7,728 


8,567 


8,184 


7,216 


6,353 


4,710 


3,127 


1,776 


r ^- - ----- — 


I 

' 100.0 


3.1 


15.7 


17.4 


16.6 


14.7 


12.9 


9.6 


6.4 


3.6 


Master's 
degree or 
less 

Percant in 
each age 
group 


13,543 
100.0 


851 


2,124 
15.7 


1,922 
14,2 


1,312 
13.4 


1,850 
13. 7 


1,849 
13.7 


1 f 514 
11.2 


1,061 
7.8 


560 
4.1 


Doctorate* 

Fercant in 
each age 
group 


35,646 
100.0 


677 
1.9 j 


5,604 
15.7 


6,645 
18,6 


6,372 
17.9 


5,366 
14.7 


4, 504 
12.6 


3,196 
9.0 


2,066 
6.0 


1,216 
3.4 



Percent of jge group in each staff position 



Master ' s 




























degree or 




























leas 




























Professors 


0.1 


0 


.1 


0 


.9 


2 


.4 


5,6 


8 


.6 


11. Q 


14.5 


15. £ 


j Associate 




























j professors 


0.3 


1 


.6 


4 


.5 


6 


.1 


7'.1 


9 


. 3 


9.0 


8.9 


7.9 


! Assistant 




























1 professors 


14. 3 


12 


.8 


10 


.0 


8 


.0 


6.7 


6 


.1 


6.6 


5.7 


4.1 


Instructors, 
















! 












iGcturers 




























I and others 


41.0 


13 


= 0 


7 


.0 


5 


,7 


6.6 


5 


.0 


5.6 


4.8 


3-8 


Doctorate^ 




























Professors 


0.3 


1. 


2 


10 


7 


31 


7 


47.3 


52 


6 


54,8 


55.8 


58.8 


Associate 




























profussora 


1.9 


18. 


i 


39. 


0 


33. 


3 


20.6 


12. 


8 


8.8 


7.3 


3.8 


Assistant 




























professors 


37.2 


48, 


9 


25. 


2 


10. 


9 


5.8 


3. 


7 


2.2 


1.5 


1,5 


Instructors , 




























lecturers 




























and others 


5.0 


4. 


2 


2. 


6 


2, 


0 


1.8 


1, 


8 
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VIII . PISCRlMINATOKy PRACTICES REL?.TING TO FMNGE B^EFITS 



INTRODUCTION 

As dafinad by both the Equal Bmployment Opportunities Cenffiiission 
(EEOC) and Title IK of the Education toentoants Act of 1972, fringa 
banafits cover a wide nuntoer of items including haalth^ disability # 
and life insurMce progrMisi ratiramant benefits; prof it-^aharing 
and bonus plansi niunerous leave banefits such as sick leave, short 
and long-term personal leave, leave witiiout pay, etc* EEOC and 
Title IX regulations make it an unlawful employment practica for an 
emplayer to discriminate bet^^een men and women with regard to fringe 
banefits of any kind. The regulations retire that pregnancy be 
treated in the SMia manner as any other temporary dis^ility. They 
also specifically forbid employers to condition benefits available 
to employees, their spouses and families on the employee's marital 
status or whether the empl^ee is ''head of household" or the "prin^ 
cipal wage earner" inasmuch as these designations have no relation^ 
ship to job performance* 1/ 

Despite these strictures, discriminatory practices persist* 
Women employed by educational institutions are frequently eKcluded 
from fringe benefits, receive fewer benefits than men, or in other 
ways are treated ine^it^ly* To a large extent , these restrictive 
policies arise from a lade of recognition toat a woman can confine a 
career with her uni^e biological role (diildbearing) , and her tra-- 
ditional social role (childrearing) $ the policies are also influenced 
by actuarial decisions iflade by insurance companies * 



A * MATE RNITY BENEFITS 



1 . Chlldbearing 

Major issues affecting thm employment and advancement of women in 
educational institutions are the diseriminatorv jwlicies and practi- 
ces relating to their chiltoearing role# While these practices now 
appear to be undergoing ehange, due to administrative and judicial 
rulings and to pressures from women's groups, there is only frag- 
menta^ information on the extent to which educational institutions 
are complying with the new reguirements • 

Discriminatory Practices 

One m^^or area of discriminatory practices associated with child- 
beariuy ..at which requires mandatory leave for specific lengths 
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of time before and after childbirth* Although these policies have 
now been daclarad illegal, elementary and secondary schools have 
generally required women to take leave at the end of the fourth or 
fifth month of pregnancy and to remain on leave from three months 
to a full year after giving birth. 2/ 3/ In some cases, women 
have been allowed to use all of their accumulated sick leave as a 
maternity benefit, but more coimnonly they are dropped from the 
payroll entirely* 4/ 

At the postsecondary level, most universities have had no 
policies at all regarding maternity leave. According to Patricia 
Graham, in her 197^ article in Science , the chief reason for this 
is that administrators feel development of such policies is not 
necessary. £/ Where policies have been established, they frequently 
duplicate those of elementary and secondary school systems. 

The rationalizations for mandatory leave policies have been 
inconsistent. While administrators often argued that the policies 
were required for administrative convenience, the policies often 
defeated that purpose since the fourth or fifth month of pregnancy 
did not necessarily coincide with the beginning or end of a school 
teiTn. Court hearings on the practice disclosed that perhaps the 
primary reason for requiring mandatory leave early in the preg= 
nancies was the belief that children were "innocent" and should not 
be eKposed to pregnant women. The reason for retiring teachers to 
remain away from school after giving birth was the equally outdated 
belief that women were fragile and required substantial time to 
recover from childbirth. 

The Supreme Court, in the case of Cleveland Board of Education 
V. La Fleur , (1974) struck down policies requiring mandatory leave 
at an arbitrary date prior to childbirth and forbidding return to 
work prior to a specified period after birth, on the grounds that 
such policies are arbitrary and violative of the 14th Amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution, ^e Court found that such policies unduly 
penalized a woman for bearing a child and therefore constituted an 
unwarranted governmental intrusion into matters so fundamentally 
affecting a person as the decision whether to conceive a child. 

Under the ruling, educational institutions must permit women to 
work so long as they are physically capable and to choose for them- 
selves the date of commencing leave, as long as sufficient advance 
notice is given to the school* Schools may establish rules on when 
a woman may return to work in order to insure consistency of 
instruction but cannot make arbitrary presumptions about when a 
woman is physically fit to return. 
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In a related casa, tha Supreme Court just reGently ruled that a 
state cwnot deny unemployinant COTpensation on the basis of a con- 
clusive presumption toat a woman is un^le to work past the €th 
month of pragn^cy or until 6 weeks after ehiiajirth. As in LaFleur^ 
the Court held that more individualized means must be used* (Turner 
V, Department of Employment Security 11 FEP 721 (Sup. Ct. 1975) , 

There are few data on how many school systems are complying 
with toe rulings^ though schools face clear li^ility if they fail 
to comply, and are liable for ratroactive payments* For example, a 
federal district court has ordered every school system in Virginia 
to grant back pay for the past six years to teachers who were forced 
to quit work because they were pregnant. 6/ Only in the Geduldig 
case, discussed in detail in Section XI on court cases, did the 
Supreme Court decide against protection of women's rights in 
pregnancy cases » 



Reinstatement and Seniority Risht^ 

Teachers are not only subject to discriminatoiy practices with 
regard to matarnity leave ^ they frequently also lose their rights 
to reinstatement ^d seniority. Despite all evidence to the con- 
trary, women are still looked upon as "non-perTnanent members of the 
labor force'' on the argument that they interrupt their careers to 
bear ^d raise children. 7/ 

According to Howard, some institutions give teachers who take 
maternity leave no reemployment rights at alli they are reemployed 
only if a suitable vacancy occurs. In some school systems, teachers 
have to forego their rights to tenure in order to be reemployed. 
In other oases, teachers were not able to return to the same school, 
the same program, the same desk, or had to becoM substitutes rather 
than regular teachers. 8/ 



Pregnancy as a Tamporary Disability 

Ihe most controversial issue on fringe benefits is whether 
pregnmcy must be treated in the same manner as any other temporary 
disability for the purpose of fringe benefits. This determines 
whether health and disability insurance policies must cover preg- 
nancy, whether sick leave can be used during pregnancy, and whether 
extended leaves of absence (with or without pay) must be made avail- 
able to women during childbirth if such leave is available for 
other temporary dis^ilities. 

In the past, most employers did not i^rmit wmen to claim dis- 
ability benefits because of time lost due to pregnancy, or to take 
sick leave or extended leaves, with reinstatement rights and 
retention of benefits, during or iranediately following pregnancy. ^ 
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In the past most disability insurance programs would not pay 
for time lost during pregnancy^ nor would most employers grant 
leaves of absence^ with rainstatement rights and retention of 
benefits, to pregnant women* Less pervasive, but still a proL lem 
is the fact that many health insurance policies that the educational 
institutions utiliEa exclude coverage of childbearing expenses for 
employees , although these policies usually cover childbearing costs 
of the wives of man employees- As a result, women were required to 
suffer lost income^ and lost employment, because of childbirth, 
while being required to bear the full medical costs related to 
pregnancy and childbirth. 10/ Because pregnancy has, for so long^. 
been considered a unique and special condition, no other temporary 
disability has been treated in the same exclusionary manner. 

A variety of reasons are offered to explain the different treat- 
ment of pregnancy in fringe benefit policies. Employers have argued 
that pregnancy is a voluntary condition; since women choose to 
become pregnant, they should bear the cost. T^ey also asserted that 
pregnancy is not a sickness and therefore should not fall imder sick 
leave policies. However, the prima^ reasons appeared to be the 
fact that covering pregn«icy=related leave might be eKpensive, and 
the long-standing attitudes and stereotypes which have always 
put pregn^cy in a class by itself, Thm Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance (OFCC) , EEOC, and Title IX regulations have all declared 
that since the exclusion of pregnancy from fringe benefit programs 
affects only women, it is therefore discrimlnatgry , Title IX goes 
even further and protects both seniority rights as well as other 
benefits ^d services, t^ere an educational institution does not 
have a forrnal leave policy or where an employee does not qualify 
for leave because of inadequate longevity on the job. Title IX also 
requires reasonable leave without pay, with guaranteed rights to 
reinstatement. 

These regulations are now being tested in the courts. While the 
Supreme Court has yet to rule, over five of the U.S* Circuit Courts 
of Appeal have upheld the regulations. In cases such as Wetzel v. 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co*, and Gilbert v* General Electric, the 
courts have rejected the ^ standard ar^irents for treating pregnancy 
as a imique situation for the purposes of fringe benefits, holding 
that pregnancy must be treated in the same manner as any other 
temporary disability. 

On the question of the voluntariness of pregnancy, the ^courts 
have said that on the one hand, pregnancy may not be voluntary; on 
the other hand, other voluntary disabilities such as injuries 
resulting from sports, drinking, etc, were ^wered by such fringe 
benefit plans. The courts have also pointed out that if a practice 
is discriminatory, the fact that it will cost an employer more money 
to correct the practice, is rarely a defense against the charge of 
discriminatory employment practices. The courts have concluded 
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that since pregnancy is a disabi"-ty coimion only to woman, to treat 
it diffarently to the disadvantaye of women by applying a separata 
fringe benefit policy to it, is ssk discriminatQry . 

Overall, indications are th%t employarr have been slow to 
change their policies in light of the fedfe:'al guidelines. Many 
apparently did not accept the guidelines were awaiting a judicial 
decision on their legality. Even with the large number of Circuit 
courts ruling favorably on the regulations^ employers still appear 
to be waiting for a dafinitive decision by the Supreme Court, expec- 
ted next year, before they alter their policies^ 

hs yet there is vary little information on the extent to which 
educational institutions have complied with the federal regulations 
or the court rulings. Although a number of studies of local school 
districts have been made since thm rulings and court decisions 
(mainly by local conmissions on the status of women) , no national 
data are available* It is clear from ttese local studies, however, 
that compliance is at best frapcientary, 11/ and that where so-called 
exemplary plans have been adopted, they are often the result of 
collective bargaining negotiations and/or pressure from organized 
women's groups* 12/ 

Two plans that are often cited for their exemplary qualities 
are those of Toledo, Ohio, and Kalamazoo, Michigan, In Toledo, the 
contract negotiated with thm Federation of Teachers covers all women 
regardless of their marital status, permits sick leave to be used 
as maternity leave, and does not require a doctor's statement bafora 
leave is granted* A teacher can remain on the job as long as she 
desires ^d is guaranteed reinstatement with full seniority and 
incremental pay, 13/ This plan appears to contain most of the 
componants recomnended by the Kalamazoo plan, and though less far- 
reaching, also shows a considerable advice over earlier policies. 
Current policy is that women may take either maternity or side leave, 
depending on the length of the leave requested. Both wed and unwed 
teachers are covered* If a teacher takes maternity leave, she is 
not paid^ but is assured of placement in the first vacancy that 
occurs at the time she seeks to return to the system. She may or 
may not get the smm job back* In the case of sick leave, teachers 
receive all their sick leave benefits and return to the same job* 14/ 

With respect to postsecondary schools, Weitzman notes that both 
the University of Vermont and Yale University have extensive plans, 
and that 10 of the 40 univarsities whose affirmative action plans 
she surveyed have incorporated maternity leave* 15/ Whether all or 
most postseGondary schools have adopted such policies is unknown. 

Rulings by themselves do not necessarily bring ^out change. The 
enforcement of these rulings require a federal commitment as well as 
organized pressure from constituent groups. Elizabeth Koontz, 
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former Director of the U,S, Women's Bureau^ found that despite 
repeated warnings to the states to eliminate discriminatory 
practices, particularly those relating to pregnancy, '•results have 
been negligible," 16/ 



2. Childrearinq 

Childrearing is a responsibility that can be terne by either 
man or women* However, since these responsibilities are usually 
borne by women, the absence of benefits to protect them can be con- 
sidered a problem that mainly affects women. 



Unlike maternity leave, leave for purposes of childrearing has 
only recently become a-^ issue in connection with the academic 
employment of women, although professional associations as well as 
teachers' unions have been concerned with it for several years. The 
National Education Association (NEA) and the American Federation of 
Teachers (aft) 17/ have passed several resolutions urging schools 
to grant leave for childrearing purposes and have also urged that 
such leaves be included when fringe benefit packages are negotiated* 
18/ Recorroendations for childrearing leave have also been made by 
Cormnittee W of the Mieriean Association of University Professors 
(AAUP) 19/ and the Citizen's Advisory Council on the Status of 
Woman. 20/ 

At the postsecondary level, a few universities have begun to 
grant leaves for childrearing. For example, both Princeton and 
Stanford extend faculty women's contracts and postpone tenure decis- 
ions one year for each year taken off for childbearing and/or rearing 
up to a maximum of two years. 21/ As Weitzman's data show, however, 
only 10 percent of her SOTple colleges include childrearing leave 
as a component of their affirmative action programs, 22/ At the 
elementary and secondary levels there appears to be n~movement at 
all. 



viii^e 



B. OTIfflR HEALTH BENEFITS AND INSURANCE PROGRAMS 



1, Health Benefit! 

Altiiough the lack of fringe benefits eonneeted with WOTien's 
chil^earing and childrearing rolai has been widely scrutinized, 
there ii considsr^ly leai infomation about otJier fringe benefits 
whioh may be disariminatary towards women . 

Various studies have eacamined health benefits to Uiose employed 
in eduaational Institutioni ^ but none of toem have aolleoted the 
data by sex, nor have tiiey addresied the issuer that are defined ai 
sex disGriffiinatory. iuoh data are essential in order to doement 
appropriately the extent of sueh diseriminato^ praotices# in order 
to be able to TOrreet them. 

Hevertheleea^ there are indieations that inequities do exist. 
For exan^lei eduaational institutions frequently provide routine 
health care services to men but not to women* Women students and 
faculty "pay extra for gyneeological services, while men are treated 
for genito-urinary health problems as a matter of course," The rea- 
son for tois is that "the male body is regarded as the norm." 23/ 

In mamm of these areas # there has been some, though hardly 
dramatic f mov^ent to correct inequities. The New York State Divi- 
sion of Human Rights has determined to move aggresiively to enforce 
its laws prohlbitinf discrijaination in health benefits. 24/ A f^ 
sAools such as Yale, the University of Vermont, and the Catonsville 
(Maryland) CoOTmunlty College are reported to have developed extensive 
health plans. 25/ However, as Weitzman notes ^ only 5 % of the 
schools she studied included a healtii care program for women in their 
affirmative action plane. ^ Title IK reflations require 
educational institutions' healtt se^ice programs to provide full 
gynecological care to students but do not mention lervices to faculty 
In other cases, health instirance that covers the wife and children of 
a mm en^loyee^ does not equally protect the husband or children of 
%#oman employee, 27/ 



2* Other Insurance Programs 




Jiife insurmce policies are restrictive. In testimony before tiie 
Senate aubcoaarittee on Antitrust md Mono^ly, the Insurance Com- 
mssioner of the State of New HMnpshlre noted ttiat women "pay more 
than they should," 28/ The predominwit practice in the life Insur- 
ance industiY la to charge womm the same rates as men who are three, 
years yoimger. If ttiere is to be a differential, the Commissioner 
believes that the se^ack for women "should be at least twice that • . 
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and at the yoymg adult mgem, say 15 to 35, when man tend to do 
themsalvas in on the highways^ the differential should be even more 
pronounced. " 29/ 

A oomprehensive study of disorlmination against women by the 
inaurmce industry in Pennsylv^ia concluded that while women live 
6 to 9 years longer than do men, the industry grants women only a 
three year setback in premiian rates, 30/ With regard to life 
insurance as well as health, disability and other foms of insur- 
ance /^"We report concluded I 

^ Overcoming women's insurance problems, the Task 
Force found, does not involve radical changes or the 
infusion of wholly original policies or practices. 
Instead, most women's problems can be resolved by 
eKtending to the female half of thm population the 
same services, opportunities, md protection already 
established for meni and by eliminating certain practices 
which siJbject woir^n to differential treatment solely on 
the basis of seK* 31/ 

Sandler also noted that "a man and a womn in thm same occupa'- 
tional class and the same age should be i^le to buy the same dis- 
ability income benefits," 32/ but many companies restrict women to a 
benefit program of two to five years, "while a man in the same occupa- 
tional classification can buy coverage which pays benefits to age 65 
or even for life*" 33/ 



RETIREM ENT BENEFITS 



Issues connected with retirement benefits for women in education- 
al institutions are currently the source of consider^le argument 
ar I confusion* ^e central concern is the issue of equal contribu- 
tion versus equal benefits i,e,, whetter women can be required 
either to m.ake larger contributions or to receive lower retirement 
benefits thM do men, Thm confusion is ccMipounded by contradict©^ 
federal guidelines • 34/ 

^ere are three laws# two federal agencies md three sets of 
guidelines ttat relate to equity in retirement benefits* Under the 
Equal Pay Act, as interpreted by the Wage and Salary Administration 
of the Departoient of Labor, employers can either make e^al contribu-* 
tions for men and women or provide them with equal benefits* Thmy ' 
are not required to do both* If they m^e equal contributions^ they 
are permitted to t^e into consideration the presumed average longer 
life span of women and thereby reduce the montiily benefits paid to 
women. If they choose the second option^ they and the women (where 
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tiia Qomt of the pl^ is shared) may be required to oontribute n^re 
for wonen than for men to the pension funds and thus equalize 
monthly benefits for both upon retirement. 35/ 

tegulationi for Title VII of the Civil Mghts Act 36/^ issued 
by thm Iqual a^loyntent Opportunity Conmission (EEOC) / breaks 
sha^ly with this dual policy* 37/ According to Section 1604. 9 (f), 
it is an "unlawful employment practice" to differentiate in benefits 
on the baeia of sex and Section 1604,9 (e) clearly states thati 

"It shall not ha a defense under Title VII to a 
charge of sex discrimination in benefits that the 
cast of such benefits is greater with respect to 
one sex th^ the other*" 38/ 

^erefore under EEOC guidelines^ an employer must pay equal 
contributions and provide equal benefits, without differentiating 
on the basis of sex. However, women's Iwer salaries throughout 
their careers will lead to lower benefits even if these benefits 
are determined on the same basis as men's, 39/ 

Thm third law that applies to bbh discrimination in retirement 
buiiefits is Title IX of thm Iduoation amendronts of 1972, whose 
final regulations were issued in July 1975* DHEW has temporarily 
accepted the Departeiant of Labor guidelines, allowing employers to 
choose between equal contributions or equal benefits, although it 
"recognizes thm need to move tward some provision for equality in 
periodic benefits." 40/ Thm President has directed the Equal 
Empio^aent C^jportunity Coordinating Council to study the issue * 
Their reconnnendation will be forwarded to him by April 1976, 41/ 

Thm chief ar^iment used to justify paying women lasser benefits 
is that on the average women live longer thm smn and therefore it 
costs more to provide women with retirement benefits that are equal 
to those of men, since benefits must be paid out over a longer 
period of time. 42/ Aside from tte obvious inequalities teat such 
an argfument entails, its factual basis has been questioned, Barbara 
Ber^wm has shovm that while it is true that the "average wOTian" 
lives longer tham tiie "average nan," tiiere is m overlap of more 
thmn 68 percent between the two groups in their longevity rates. 
This leaves 32 percent of the population "of which 16 percent are 
men who die relatively early, unmatched by women's deaths, and of 
whom 18 percent are women who die relatively late, whose deaths are 
unmatched by male deaths," 43/ (See diagram. Table 9, below,) 
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Table 9.*-Distribution of death ages of 1,000 white males 
and 1^000 white females who reach age 65 
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SS 70 75 80 85 90 95 

Age at death 



SOURCE I U.S. Lifa Tables i 1959-61 

Additional inequities may relate to other fringa benefits that affeot 
the retirement income of woman educational personnel. Policies regarding 
matarnity vary widely, and it is still comnon for women to be terminated 
rather than given leave at some point during pregnancy. At termination, 
their participation in retirement plans ceases; even when there is no termi- 
nation, as shown in the Kalamazoo study, the institutions may not continue 
payments to the pension fund. Nor are women always able to continue payments 
on their own. This does not always hold true for men who for one reason or 
another take leave, 44/ 

The result of these various inequities is that u^n retirement 
women teachers are forced to live on an income that is smaller than 
men's. Since there is no evidence that the cost of living is less 
for a weman than for a man^ the consequence of these practices ' 
almost inevitably forces women to reduce their living standards, 
sometimes even to the poverty level, 45/ 

Mthough most, if not all, ^educational dnstitutions participate 
in these discriminatory practides, much of the current debate 
centers around the Teachers Insurance and tonuity Association (TIAA) 
^/ which serves ^out 334,000 staff members in 2,638 postseconda^ 
schools in «ie United States and Canada, ^/ As it presently 
functions, TIAA requires equal employer and employee eontributions 
for men and wonen of the sane age, salary and work experience, but 
pays differential benefits on the basis of sex, (see Table VIII-l.) 
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In testimony before the Houee Subcommittee on Education and 
Labor 48/ repragentatives of KAA, a]. though admitting possible 
inequities # defended ita policies on actuarial grounds. 
They argued that sex was aotuarily significant, while race and 
living habits were noti that over the long rxm, the "average" 
women receives as much in benefits as the "average" man since 
she lives lonqeri that changing the plan would work inequities 
on men, since funds would have to be shifted from men to women i 
and ultimately if benefits were equallged^ it would lead to even 
greater discrimination against wonten because rates are based upon 
a pool of annuitants and, since rates for a male pool are cheaper 
than those for a female pool, it would lead to the hiring of more 
men than vrcjmen by educational institutions* 49/ 

Retirement benefits are affected in other ways as well. Under 
TIAA, for example, an enrolled person's spouse is eligible for 
like insurance only if more than half of the confined income of 
husband and wife is derived from an institution sponsoring TIAA. 
Since not all spouses are employed by academic institutions, and 
most women earn less than their husbands, the effect of this policy 
is that most academic women cannot buy coverage for their spouses 
while most tmn can. 50/ 

Women's groups and other organisations have refused to accept 
these assumptions, BOtmtijmm because of the factual inaccuracy" 
race and living conditions, i*e*, poverty, do affect longevity" 
but more often because of ethical and legal considerations. 51/ 
Using the firmer guidelines of Title VIl, the toerican Nurses 
Association has initiated three separate suits against TIAA-CREF 
and the Women's Equity Action League (WEAL) has filed a complaint against 
all educational institutions that sponsor TIAA life insurance* 52/ 
The EEOC, even though it lacks enf credent powers, has already 
found reason^le cause ffor charges of discrimination against the 
University of Iowa and Wayne State University for use of such pol- 
icies. 53/ in addition, with the exception of the American Council 
on Education, most professional organiMtions such as the Association 
of American Colleges, the toerican Association of Higher Education, 
and the HEW Advisory Comiittee on the Rights and Responsibilities 
of Women # are already on record as favoring both equal contributions 
and equal periodic benefits. 
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Table VlII"!.^ — tonual income from single life annuity, by age at time of 
first inconie, age at time of first premium payment^ and sex 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Assoeiation 



monthly 
premitfflis 
begin 


Annual annuity income* 
starting at age 


65 


68 


70 


30 years 








Men 




529 


614 


Women 


365 


451 


521 


35 years 








Men 


J J ? 


428 


501 


nomcn 


292 


365 


424 


40 years 








Men 


264 


339 


400 




227 


289 


330 


45 years 








Men 


197 


260 


311 


Women 


169 


221 


264 


SO years 








Men 


138 


190 


233 


Women 


119 


162 


197 


55 years 








Hen 


36 


128 


163 


Women 


74 


109 


138 



* Data is based on $10 nwnthly premium* 
SOURCE: Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association, 
Your Retirement Annuity , 1971 
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IX. WOMEN'S PATTERNS OF LIFE AND WORK 

Among the variables that reduce woman's competltiva position 
in eduoational institutions and account for the underrepresentation 
' of women in poataecondary edueation and in leadsMhip positions in 
elementary and secondary education^ nay ba the constraints imposed 
by the life patterns of women and the aocietal role for which 
women are trained from ohildho-od. Soma of these variables are 
real issues that do have impact on women's status in academe; 
however, they are generally not of sufficient consequence to 
account for all OTployment and salary differentials between men 
and woman. While many of these issues cannot ba readily resolved, 
their impact could be diminished if educational institutions ware 
willing to adjust their practices, to accoimnDdate to the reality 
of women's lives and societal responsibilities. 



A. INFLUENCE OF mRITAL AND PAMINTAL STATUS ON CAPERS 

Women educators at all educational levels have similar family 
status characteristics. By and large, the woman educator is more 
likely to be single, widowed, separated, or divorced than either 
the average male educator, or the. average womn who is not an 
educator. If married, the woman educator is likely to have had 
fewer children than her male coimterpart. A^ide from women teachers 
in elementary and secondary education, this pattern holds for 
women school administrators, and for women faculty and administrators 
in pQstseconda^ institutions* 



^e Unmarried Woman 

Although women's lack of success in the education profession 
compared to men is fre^ently attributed to the conflict of duties 
as wife and parent with the responsibilities of a career, this 
analysis has not taken into consideration the very large percentage 
of unmarried women among those so «nployed. The American Council 
on Education (1969) found that 40% of women faculty had never 
married and 12% were separated, divorced, or widowed; in 1973, 
52% were not presently married. Other studies concur that about 
half of all women in academe are not marri^. 1/ 

Although women who remain single, and who, have entered an 
acadMiic career early and remain^ in that career without interruption 
have receive greater rewards from the acadraic establishment than 
married ymmmn, they still have not achieved equality with their 
male counterparts. Of a group of persons receiving the Ph,D. in 
1940 and r^naining in their fields for 20 years, 85% of toe men, 
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but only 70% of the singie women achieved the rank of full professor; 
furthermore only 46% of the married women reached that rank, 2/ 

Twenty-one percent of women elementary school teachers, 27% of 
high school teachers, 37% of school administrators and 40% of college 
faGUlty are single compared to 22% of all women in the labor force and 
24% of all professional women* Thirteen percent of elementary 
school teachers, 7% of high school teachers, 17% of school adminis- 
trators, and 12% of all collage faculty are separated, widowed or 
divorced compared to 20% of all working women and 16% of all profess- 
ional women. Thus all educators, eKcept elementary school teachers, 
have a higher percentage of women who are single than other profess- 
ional women in the labor force* 3/ 

A National Academy of Science study of Ph,D, cohorts who received 
degrees from 1935 to 1963 found that single women enter and remain 
in academe more frequently than married women, and that "at any 
given time, 10% to 20% more of the single than married women have 
achieved full professor status*" Single women also progress out of 
the instructor ranks more rapidly than married women, but more 
slowly than men. £/ 

It is noteworthy that the 1974 study by Centra shows there are 
9% more women in the 1968 cohort who were married than in previous 
groups, 5/ Centra's findings suggest that the high percentage of 
unmarried women among the academics is on the decrease. Although 
about one-^third have no children, childlessness among academic 
women also seems to be decreasing* 

The Bayer 1972 data indicate that a larger percentage of women 
than men (12% compared to 3%) were widowed, separated or divorced, 6/ 

Feldman 7/ found that 70% of the divorced women graduate 
students had at least one child, which suggests that they had all 
the problems of the married women without the support of a husband* 

Centra 8/ also found a higher divorce rate among the women (8% 
of the women and 3% of the men in the 1950 and 1960 groups, 10% and 
4%, respectively, for the 1968 cohort)* Women (from all three 
cohorts) who niarried before starting the degree were more likely to 
divorce than those (either men or women) who married later (38% 
compared to 14% or less) , 

Centra 9/ suggests some possible eKplanations for the higher 
divorce rate for women academics i "Some women undoubtedly decided 
to work on their doctorate after marital separation ** .For other women, 
however, the doctoral work itseM or the ensuing professional 
commitment undoiJbtedly created conflicts* Having been initially 
established* in the role of wife, or of wife and mother, the new 
responsibilities. . .can place considerable strain on family life, 
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particularly if the husband doas not support or ancourage the effort. 
He aleo notes that over half (52%) of the remarried women lay that 
their second husband has had more education than the first ^ and 
even more (59%) say that the second husband is more supportive of 
their careers, 10/ 



The Married Woman 

For most men, marriage does not compete with a career, and does 
not produce a conflict of obligations. However, a married woman 
who pursues a professional career, especially if she has young 
children, must make some compromises, and may not be able to 
participate fully in the labor force while the children are young. 

For young married professional women, too much happens at once. 
The critical years of early career development, conflict with court- 
ship, marriage, and often the first children compete for the woman's 
time and energy, 11/ But beyond the competitive demands of career 
and family, Margaret Mead suggests that, "Each step fojn^ard as a 
successful American. means' a step back as a woman." 12/ Women 
only recently have begim to question the inevitability of losing 
status as a woman, in order to achieve career success. 

For most married academic women, the solution has been to condsine 
the dCTiands of career and family. Although a few women do abandon 
their careers, for most their careers have merely involved making 
adjustments 2 dropping out and then returning, accepting part-time 
work, or working full--tima but retaining some control over working 
hours, duties, or responsibilities so ttoe can be arranged for family 
duties as well, 13/ 

The National Education Association's survey of public school 
teachers for the school year of 1970-71 14/ found that while 
81% of the men teachers were married, only 67% of t^e women were; 
34% of the men, but 48% of the women had no children; 26% of the 
men, but only 20% of the women had three or more children. With 
regard to age of families, the men teachers generally had younger 
fMfiilies. Fifty-six percent of men teachers but only 26% of women 
teachers had children all of whom were under 12 years of age* 
Conversely, 58% of women teachers had children all of whom were 
aged 12 or over conpared to 24% of men with children. 

The Bayer-American Council on Education (ACE) studies of 
faculty yield similar findings, Eighty-seven percent of the men 
but only 47% of tiie women faculty in the 1969 sample were married 
(10% of the men and 40% of the women had never mrried) i 29% of the 
men, but 65% of the women had no children under 18, and 28% of the 
men, but only 10% of ttim women, had three children or n»re, 15/ 
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The Centia study 16/ of men and women who had received their 
doctorates in 1950, I960, and 1968^ found the mme kind ot differenca 
in marital status--39% of the women from the 1950 and I960 groups 
and 30% from the 1968 group had never married compared to 5% and 8% 
of the men in the respective groups. The married women were more 
likely to have no children or fewer children. 

The general pattern of women's careers under the pressure of 
marital and parental obligations seems clear enough, yet there 
are research findings showing that men also interrupt their academic 
careers without paying the penalty that women pay. The Bayer-ACE 
study of 1972 17/ showed that men also interrupt their careers i 
one-fourth of the men compared to one-fifth of the women said 
they had interrupted their careers for ttore than one year. 
Centra IB/ points out that during the periods in which his three 
cohorts were beginning their careers (1950, 1960 and 1968) three 
wars had interrupted the careers of the men in his samples. 

Although childbearing and childrearing causes career interrup- 
tions for many women, data show that most women doctorates do work 
and many work full time. Astin 19/ reported that 91% of her sample 
ot women doctorates were employed i 81% full=time and 10% part-time. 
Of Simon, Clark and Galway's 20/ group of women doctorates, 96% of 
the umnarried women, 87% of married women without children, and 59% 
of those with children were working full timm, toout 4% of married 
women without children and 25% of those with children were working 
part time. In Centra's groups, 75% of the women doctorates were 
working full time (65% having done so without interruption since re- 
ceiving the dQctorate) and 10% were working part time. 21/ 

Centra also reports that although the women who had children 
in the 1950 and 1960 cohorts were likely to put off childbearing 
\mtil after the degree was earned (54% had done so) , the women in 
the 1968 group were more likely to start their families before they 
attained the doctorate (67% had had at least one child before the 
deqree was earned) , and this apparently had not ended their career* 22/ 
Kreps ^/ notes that the median age of returning women students 
has fallen, suggesting that the younger educated women are not 
permitting childbearing and child care to interrupt their careers for 
as long a period as it had in the past. Mooney, 24/ though finding 
that sex correlates strongly with attainment of the doctorate 
(positively for men, negatively for women), does not find a statistical 
relation between marital status and attainment of the degree. 
Creager, eKamining discontinuous enrollment in graduate school, 
found the percentages of men and women interrupting their training 
were very nearly the same for both groups. 25/ 
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NEA studies 26/ suggest that women have recantly become less likely 
to drop out of teaching , In 1966^ 26% of the woraen taachers had 
5 to 20 years of e^eriencej in 1971, 35% fall in that category, 
Ymt in 1966, 17%, and in 1971^ 19% interrupted service for raarriage 
or full-time homemaking. This suggests that as many (or even more) 
women in teaching are marrying and bearing children^ but that 
they are permitting their maternal role to causa fewer or shorter 
breaks in service. Thus, while maternity leaves are essential, 
^ .re women find they can combine motherhood wito their careers* 

There are several ways in which women can resolve the competing 
demands of motherhood and work. They may have children and not 
work outside the home (the most"f eminine" solution) i they may 
decide not to have children and devote their primary energies to 
a career (the least "feminine" solution) ; or they may compromise, 
balancing the two* Fortnay 27/ tested a. series of h^otheses concerning 
the relationship between fertility and work experience on a group of 
faculty wives. She found that 48% of the younger housewives compared 
to 29% of the younger working wmen said that wanting to work had 
made a difference in the number of cdiildren timy wajitedi Fortney 
concluded that it was possible th^t women with more challenging po-* 
sitions (managerial or professional jobs) would be likely to have 
fewer children. 

There is some evidence that women in nontraditional careers 
have more children than women engaged in mora traditional 
occupations, Astin^ 28/ and also a study of women graduate students 
at Yale^ 29/, found that women in the "masculine" fields (science, 
medicine/ law) had or planned to have TOre children that women in 
the "f^inine" fields (toe hmnanities^ nursing, teaching). The 
assumption is that women in masculine fields may thus reinforce 
their fMiininity by bearing several children* Nonetheless, fewer 
women were planning to devote full-time to Mtherhood and more 
planned to confine motherhood with a full-time career, 30/ 

As women start to break out of sex-^role stereotypes , nore young 
women may consider the option of having no children at all* In 
1971-72^ studies at the University of Michigan and Stanford found 
about 10% of the young women in graduate school saying they did not 
want children. 31/ 

Paloma 32/ studied 53 women in dual-career professional 
families* Jtost of the women were satisfied^ — ^happy to be able to 
practice their professions and convinced they were also doing well 
as wives and mothers* Attitudinal studies show that the great 
majority of married, highly trained women will put the claims of 
their families before those of their work. However cleverly they 
manage both career and home responsibilities, in the case of a 
forced choice, the fiamily comes first^^but not necessarily to 
the exclusion of all other considerations , 33/ 
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The rapid return of married women to the labor market has been 
increasingly evident over the past 25 years • The percentage of 
the work force that was female in 1950 was 32%; in 1960 it was 
34%, and in 1970, 38%. M,' in 1974, it was 41i. 25/ In the past 
five years another pattern has also became apparent; young women, 
particularly those who are highly educated, are not leaving the 
labor market at all (or only for very short periods after the birth 
of a child) . 

In March, 197 3, the Bureau of Labor Statistics reported a 
labor force participation rate for all women with 5 years or 
more of college education v/hich was astonishingly high. 
Eighty percent of young women (aged 20 to 24) were in the labor 
force; the percentage dropped to 75% for those aged 25 to 34 and 
rose again to a high of 79% for those aged 45 to ' 54 . The same 
survey reported that the largest percentage of women in the labor 
force with children aged 17 or under, were the women with the most 
edjcation, 36/ 

Changes in women's life patterns, particularly those of 
educated women, are occurring so rapidly that data may be out of date 
at the time they are published. it is essential that men who make 
decisions on women -s educational careers understand the impact of 
these changes. Additionally, women who have interrupted their academic 
pursuits will need special programs to preserve their contact 
with the academic world. 



The value of the academic atmosphere is well described by White 
in her study of women scholars at the Radcliffe Institute, The 
Institute appointments enable women to work part=time in academic 
and professional surroundings. One member explains, ^'Those of us 
who have moved with our husbands or left academe for child care 
responsibilities find it difficult to maintain contact with the 
profession. Often no one knows us, and the articles and books 
on which we are working may not be published for another three to 
five years." ^/ The Institute has enabled them to respond to and 
support each other professionally and socially. Other institutions 
might consider establishing similar institutions for women during the 
interim years before they are able to return full-time to their 
careers. A variety of support systems can be developed by the 
educational tern to accoiranodate married women with children 
which ass n tr continue their careers while perfoming the 

responsil ili ^es of their socially assigned role. 



Child are 

The avaiMbility ^ child care is of critical importance to 
the woman e cator who wants to avoid leaving her job for long 
periods for lildrG.-irlng . 38/ 
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A strong case can be made for educational institutions to provide 
child care for tiieir women employees* Educational institutions 
provide a variety of "extra" services to their employees to 
facilitate the performance of their duties^^lounf es # clubs ^ athletic 
facilities, parking lots ^ etc* It can be argued that the provision 
of child care facilities to faculty m^nbers and other OTployees is 
as appropriate a function for an educational institution as the 
provision of recreational facilities* 

The need for child care services for academic women has been 
advocated by many leading authorities. For exemple Kayden in her 
report on Women and Continuing Education for the Office of Education 
expresses the feeling that child care centers may be a •^necessary 
condition" for full participation of adult women in education at 
all levels . 39/ Graham states they would be a "great boon , " 
since women faculty mentoers who are mothers would have "a place 
where they can leave their children confident they will be well 
cared for*.*" 40/ 

Schmalzreid extends the need to the institutions themselves t 

m 

"From the institution's standpoint, the availability 
of comprehensive child care sar vices would reduce the 
complexities of arranging the faculty schedules by 
allowing the faculty m^sibers who are also parents to 
teach early morning, late afternoon, or evening classes* 
Parents even of small children, including infants ^ 
could thereby provide unintarrupted service to the 
institution*" 41/ 

The Carnegie Commission has also urged colleges and universities 
to assist in the development of child care services, though not 
necessarily to sponsor them directly nor support them financially* 42/ 
Kreps reports that the median age of women returning as students has 
become younger, lending support to her hypothesis that "mothers 
are now less inclined than they were a decade ago to believe that 
yoimg children constitute a bar to education or employment*" She 
further notes that women's "current clamor" for day care centers 
would seem to indicate a desire to work if arrangements for 
c .ildren are available. 43/ 



Centra reports that 9% of his sample of women doctorates 
withrew from the labor force due to the lack of domestic help or 
day care for children* 44/ Astin makes a similar polnti in her study 
of women doctorates, she found that the difficulty of securing 
domestic help was the single greatest drawback to ramen finishing 
their Ph*D* 's. 45/ 
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Despite the need, the educational institutions that suppiy 
child care services are still in the minority, in a survey of 310 
randomly selected senior colleges and universitias , only about one in 
four provide some sort of child care. 46/ Although there are some 
exceptions^^Berkeley , for example--few colleges or universities 
appear to be including institution^sponsored child care programs in 
their affirmative action plans. Of the colleges and universities 
she surveyed, Weitzman found that only in 10% of her sample was 
child care mentioned, 47/ 

Even where child care services are provided they rarely 
provide enough service to meet the need. Throughout the Uniced 
States, it is estimated that only about 17,000 children are receiving 
child ^:^are in campus-related facilities. Children of students tend 
to be given priority over those of faculty. 48/ 

The need for child care services has also been recognized by 
federal agencies. While not required by any existing legislatAon, 
they are recommended by the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare Higher Education guidelines. 49/ The Office of Federal 
Contract Compliance (OPCC) regulations similarly urge their develops 
ment because their absence often has a direct effect on women's 
professional activities and contributions. 50/ The American Asso- 
ciation of University women is similarly on record supporting the 
establishment of day care centers by educational institutions. 51/ 



Part -'Time Employment 

Another possible method of alleviating the problems of women who 
wish to confine their careers with their responsibilities as wives 
and mothers is by increasing the availability of quality part-time 
employment oppportunities . The part-time work offered women in 
educational institutions is often litt^a better than semi-professional 
in responsibilities and rewards, yet women must accept it if they are 
to remain at all active in academic careers. Their real need is for 
meaningful and professional part-time work opportunities^ that 
afford them benefits and protections comparable to those in full- 
time employment. 



Women are already more likely than men to work part-time. The 
NEA studies 52/ showed that both in 1966 and 1971 about 11% of men 
teachers in public schools were working part-time compared to 
14% of the women in 1966 and 13% in 1971, About 10% of the women 
doctorates studied by Astin were working part-time. 53/ The women 
in Centrals study 54/ had been employed part-time for^about 9% of 
the time (compared to 1% for the men), Simon, Clark, and Galway 55/ 
showed part-time employment for 4% of the married women , and 25% of 
the married women who had children (compared to the male control 
group, where only 1% were working part-time), Feldman found that 
one of the factors that predicted the "femininity" of a discipline 
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was the number of women enrolled part-^time in it. 56/ The assmnption 
is that women with both career interests and family responsibilities 
will be able to work if the workload is somewhat lessened. 

It is likely j in fact, that some professional women tend to 
work part-time in education for a two-'pronged reasons as long as 
their fajnily obligations are heaviest they prefer (or can only find 
time for) part-time workf and educational institutions have learned 
to make extensive use of part-time professional employeas whereas 
other employers have not learned to adapt to part-time schedules 
for professionals. Indeed, as Rossi notes 57/ it is unlikely that 
a professional woman in science or engineering could find part-time 
work except in teaching* 

The pattern for part-time empioyment appears to pennit women 
to avoid total or prolonged cessation of their careers, and assists 
them to return to work after a brief absence* 

Although academic women are currently utilizing available 
part-time work, they are finding themselves at a disadvantage in 
so doing* Part-'time teaching in ^stsecondary institutions rarely 
leads to tenured positions , or even to systematic promotion. 
Centra 58/ found that 47% of the ciirrently employed women who had 
graduated in 1950 had been employed part-time for extensive periods 
(or had had one or more years of inter^ption to their careers) * 
^ese women were less likely to have reached the rank of full 
professor^ and had also published fewer books and articles. 

Provision has rarely been made for these women to carry out their 
research interests 59/ nor are part-time workers likely to be 
integrated into the intellectual or organizational life of the 
educational institution* 60/ Part-time teaching positions for women 
are usually at the rank of instructor or lecturer and usually 
involve teaching introductory courses unlikely to lead to profes- 
sional development in the field of the woman's specialisation, 61/ 

A study (1971-72) of part-time positions at the University of 
Michigan 62/ showed that there were actually a considerable nraiber 
of high-ranking and well-paid part-time positions; these positions^ 
however, generally were held by men (82% on the Ann Arbor campus). 
Appointments as professor and associate professor were held by 41% 
of the part-time men, but only 7% of the part-time women. At the 
other end of the scale, 31% of the part-time men were lecturers and 
instructors compared to 79% of the women. As with other areas, it is 
evident that where a college or university chooses to mako eKceptions, 
it is always possible to do soi but colleges seem more willing to imkm 
these eKcaptions for men* 

Harris calls faculty wives a "captive labor market" 63/ and 
Bernard calls them "fringe benefits," because they operate on thm 
fringe of the profession, constituting "an elastic lator pool, 
hired and furloughed as needed," 64/ Professional women in such 
positions bear all the problems of "nonprofessional "captive labor 
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pools." Married women's need for part-time work provides colleges and 
universities with a pool of readily available, inej^naive trained woman= 
power. This system has severely inhibitad ^omfln'a opportunity for ad- 
vaneement in academe. The institutions ob'/iousiy can use part-time em- 
ployees m ways profitable to themselves. The question i a whether part- 
time work can be made equally profitable to the woman. 



The Handi cap of Women's Inab ility to Con trol Their Mobility 

Another handicap that places the married professional woman 
a, a disadvantage in the labor market ij that her mobility is 
frequently dependent on that of her husband. if he moves, she usuallv 
^oves with him even if she has a good position, on the othef haS! s^^ 

siSLrworfLt::: " 

The Carnegie Commission notes that men usually receiv*. their 

best DroTTiOtions when thev A^^^r^si-i^- - 

w.i^a ur.ey ^a.. aeiitons tr^te a competing bid from 

negotiatf f institution, but a married woman "cannot convincingly 

negotiate on the basis of another offer" unless it is clear that 

her husband is also considering a move. Nor is she likely to receive 

not°br^ " in-lving a move, because it is assumed she would 

not be likely to accept. 65/ 

To the extent that she is not a f^ee agent, the power of 
the married academic woman to negotiate in the labor market is 
limited. 66/ 

Centra 67/ asked his safflple of doctorates whether they would 
find their spouse's job a deterrent to considering a job 
requiring a geographic move. Half the women (49%) said they 
would consider it a "major deterrent" compared to 4% of the men 
Ej^laining the causes of unemployment, the women listed factors 
related to mobility (lack of suitable work at husband's locale 
anti-nepotism rules at husband's institution) as the second most 
important reason (the first was childbearing) for past unemployment 
and as the most important reason for present unemployment. 

Yet even with the mobility factor, there is evidence that women 
are no more "unstable" as employees than men, over the full pe^iSd 
of their careers. 

Studies in all the Michigan school districts and in the San 
Diego school system showed that women in their twenties did indeed 
terminate and transfer nere often than men. For women in their 
thirties and forties, however, termination and transfer rates were 
about the same for both sexes; and for teachers in their fifties 
men were somewhat more likely to transfer than were women. 68/ 
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The NEA studies of 1966 and 1971 showed that men were slightly 
more likely than woman to have taught in another school system 
••last year," Women were more likely than men to have taught in 
three or more school systems (32% compared to 20% in 1966^ 27% 
compared to 19% in 1971) , The decrease in the percentage of women 
who had taught in several systems between 1966 and 1971 though 
slight, is reported as significant. There is some reason to 
suppose, therefore, that women»s mobility due to their husbands* 
moves may be decreasing* 69/ 

Zimneman-s group of women school administrators in Pennsylvania 
had had very stable careers. Nearly three-- fourths had TOrked in no 
more than two school systans (38% in only one) . The married women 
had moved more often than the single women, but not significantly 
more. Husband's change of job or residence ranked third as a reason 
for terminating work after childbirth/ childrearing and the offer of 
another job. 70/ 

There are also several approaches to offset the disadvantages 
that enforced mobility inflicts on a woman *s career. Many woman 
academics who are married are married to another academic. 
Increasingly there have been instances where husbands and wives are 
hired jointly as a team and plan their moves jointly. There are even 
husbands who move because wives have been offered better jobs elsewher 
or^ where no alternative can be found, spouses work in separate cities 

The majority of women ^ however ^ still TOve if their husband's 
change of job requires it. it is therefore essential that educational 
institutions recognize that^ while mobility of married women 
professionals in education may create problems in a woman's career ^ 
it does not appwr to prevent their working or causa them to be 
unduly unreliable in the labor force. 



B. word's ATTITUDE TOWARD WO^ 

Many of the socialization patterns that men and women 
have taken for granted, without questioning or analyzing their roots 
or their validity, have contributed to women's subordinate role in 
education. 



Sex-Role Stereotypes 

By the time that women reach adulthood they have so internalized 
their appropriate seK role that they are unaware that many of the 
deciiioni they make about their careers are dictated by patterns 
that society has ingrained in them. From the beginning hoym and 
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girls are treated differently; they are taught the behavior ''approp- 
riate*' to their sex by their parents , teachers and peers. By the 
time they are adolescents, young men and women have learned how 
they are expected to behave,- and what they are expected to believe. 
Broverman et ai,, 71/ studied sex-role stereotypes and found high 
agreement among groups of different ages, socioeconomic status 
and education, and between the sexes on what qualities are 
''masculine" or "feminine." .Men are aggressive, independent, objective, 
dominants logical., etc. They are not emotional, easily influenced, 
excitable. Women are passive^ dependent, subjectivG^ emotional; 
not competitive, not worldly, not decisive. The first group of 
qualities has been designated the ''competency cluster," the 
second "warmth-expressiveness'' cluster. The qualities in the 
"competency cluster" are more positively valued and are seen as 
mostly male qualities, the "warmth" qualities as female. These 
sex--role definitions "are implicitly and uncritically accepted 
to the extent that they are incorporated into the self ^concepts of 
both men and 'women." 72/ 

A group of 79 clinicians (46 men and 3 3 women) were asked to 
select the characteristics of a "nature, healthy, socially competent 
man," a similarly healthy woman r and a healthy adult (sex unspecified) * 
The clinicians selected the male*valued stereotypes to describe the 
**healthy man/' the f emale^valued stereotypes to describe the "healthy 
woman," and the male-valued ^tereotypas to dascribe the "healthy adult." 
Thus a woman could not be both a "healthy adult" and a "healthy 
woman." These judgments showed no significant difference according 
to the sex of the clinician. 7 3/ 

The seK^role stereotypes assign women a second-class, pasf ve, 
nonintellectual role, or label them as "unf eminine . " Shirley 
Chisholm reports that her sex has bean a far greater handicap to 
her than her race# and she has found this true from her start 
in politics. As she summarises * "the men made the policy and 
the women made the peanut butter sandwiches * " 74/ 

Influence of Se x Stereotypes on Careers 

Because children learn their sex roles so early, many women 
are barely aware of this as a reason for their attitudes and actions* 
The patterns become automatic, generating actions that are rarely 
questioned or examined. An internal ized feminine passivity often 
appears to produce an unquestioning acceptance of discriminatory 
practices without protest. 
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Fidell and DeLaMter 75/ note that there is a '^discrepancy between 
women's perception of their situation and the perceptions of it 
by men and social scientists," In one study ^ wmen students report 
less discrimination than their male peers perceive? in another^ 
women perceive discrimination to other women ^ but do not feel 
personally affected, Liss 1^ in 1974 found that 41% of the women 
faculty at a large university perceived little or no discrimination i 
though an Impartial study had found major discrepancies in salary and 
promDtion rates between men and women. She also found that those who 
did perceive discriminatory practices were not aware of their full 
extent. Her third finding was that women in the lower ranks were 
least likely to perceive discrimination. Women's passivity reduces 
their sense of injury^ and with it possibly their aspiration to 
higher goals . 

The 1963 77/ NEA study found that the pr incipalship was the 
final career goal for 79% of the women principals compared to 
50% of the men principals; 27% of the men but only 2% of the 
women aspired to a superintendent posti 14% of the women but only 
2% of the men would lika to return to the classroom. Theodore 
and others suggest that more woman are interested in administrative 
posts than are ever apppinted to them; but the anticipation of 
discrimination may prevent women's applying for them, 78/ The 
Kalamazoo study 79/ found that few people in that system applied 
for principalships I but the few who did were nearly always men; 
the study also found that more men than women apply for jobs involving 
a promotion"if the jobs do not involve a promotion^ more women are 
likely to apply than men. 

The data do not so much suggest that women are lacking in ambition ^ 
as that their ambitions are easily discouraged^ or that they do not 
recognize their ability to qualify for leadership positions. But 
their inability to counteract their passivity is part of their 
socialization^ not a reflection on their ability to perform the 
job, 80/ 

Women's passivity also makes them more likely to be influenced by 
others. The NEA 1970=71 study 81/ showed that 26% of the women 
compared to 11% of the men chose teaching because of the influence 
of their families; 19% of the women and 16% of the men chose it 
because of the influence of an elementary or secondary school 
teacher. Of women elementary school principals in the NEA study 
82/ 56% sought their positions after being encouraged by the 
superintendent's office (compared to 17% of the men) , Zinmerman 
83/ found that nearly 60% of the women administrators she studied 
had obtained their positions after they were encouraged to apply 
by the central office, Bernard, 84/ reporting on a group of 
college teachers* found that women appeared rather tentative and 
modest in their career choices compared to men. External circum- 
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stances such as being advised to try college teaching by a respected 
teacher or counselor (39% for vromen; 19% for men) or being offered 
a college-level job (60% of women, 32% of men) had influenced them to 
prepare or apply for their present employment situations. 

So ingrained is the sex-stereotype of passivity that women who 
are motivated towards success and achievement have apparently developed 
an escape mechanism to avoid aggression or competitiveness. 

Prom 1964 to 1971, Horner and her colleagues, 85/ studying 
attitudes of young college women toward their career and personal 
goals, found a process at work which Horner has called the "fear 
of success." She discovered that intelligent, achievement-oriented 
women often become anxious about achieving success because "they 
expect negative consequences (such as social rejection and/or feelings 
of being unfeminine) as a result of succeeding." 86/ Young men faced 
with a situation showing success indicated increased striving and 
confidence; young women faced with a success situation seemed 
troubled and confused. Horner found that young women are likely 
to perforin less well in a situation where they must compete with 
men than in a situation that is not competitive. Schwenn 87/ 
found that her group of college girls were more likely to change 
their goals toward less antoitious, more traditionally feminine ones, 
if they were faced with male competition. Young women who showed 
the greatest fear of success were likely to be dating young men 
who did not approve of careers for ^romen; young women showing 
least fear were likely to be dating young men who did not feel 
threatened by a women's success. However, under such circumstances, 
there appeared to be an understanding between them that the young 
man was the brighter of the two. In summary, Horner feels that "the 
most highly competent and otherwise achievement-motivated young 
women, when faced with a conflict between their feminine image 
and expressing their conpetencies .. .adjust their behaviors to accept 
a role closer to their internalized sex-role stereotypes . " 88/ 

The Horner conclusions have been questioned by later scholars. 
Levine and Cumrine, 89/ found "fear of success" imagery in the 
responses of both men and women. The men were more likely to show 
negative feeling toward success in a woman than they were toward 
success in a man. It is possible that there has been a recent 
increase in men's anxieties, and perhaps a lowering of women's. 

Another study 90/ suggests that the attitudes of women toward 
successful women are more favorable than are those of men toward 
successful women, but that those attitudes are influenced by the 
environment in which success takes place. Men are less likely 
to resent women's success in a field regarded as appropriate to women 
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than in one in wMch women's participation is seen as ^^deviant"; 
this causes woman in "feminine" fields to Imve less anxiety about 
suGcess, since they ara theraby relieved of men^s disapproval^ and 
feel n^ra comfortable in their faminina idantif ication , 

Having internalized the sex stereotypes of society, women not 
only estimate themselves according to their perception of appropriate 
women's roles but also judge other women in their work roles by toe same 
perceptions. Women have at times denigrated other women in liadership 
roles. As late as 1973, a NEA survey found that few teachers, 
men or women, preferred a woman principal. FDrty=six percent of the 
men and 55% of the women preferred a man principal ; only 2% of either 
sex preferred a woman. Nevertheless, the majority of man (52%) and 43% 
of wom^ as^ressed no preference, and those who were actually teaching 
imder a woman principal ware significantly ^re favorable toward a 
woman principal or had no sex preference, 91/ 

Null and SpmncB ^/ foimd that wommn teachers did prefer a imn 
principal, but that older teachers with mora than 10 years of experience 
(both men and women) ware morm favor^ly inclined toward women 
principals. 

toussell 93/ found that there was no significant difference 
by sex in evaluating department heads, although men department 
heads were generally perceived as having TOre power to form policy, 
and woman who believed thamselves to have power were seen by others 
as aggressive 

As Howard 94/ SOTmarizes i 

"There is evidence that women teachers do not object to 
working with a woman administrator; the neutral to favor* 
able attitudes of men teachers would suggest that women 
have both the ability and sufficient favirable acceptance 
by teachers to be successful as administrators, y^hm women 
are given the opportunity, they are usually able to overcome 
both men's and women's prejudice; but the stereotypes prevail 
and administrators avoid appointing a woman principal, 
because the staff will object to working with her/" 



Teaching and the Feminina-Oriented Disciplines 



Teaching is one of the traditional professional occupations 
for woman, and women select areas of concentration in their teaching 
which are within their perception of what is an appropriate "feminine" 
work role* Woman seek academic settings where teaching is the pri- 
ma^ activity I in institutions below university level, fields ori-^ 
ented more toward teaching than toward research, and the classroom 
rathar than the administrator's office or the laboratory. Younger 
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women may be beginning to break out of this pattern^ but teaching is 
a well-established pattern for woman # and the pattern is likely to 
persist for some time to come. 

studies suggest that the people (regardless of sex) who go 
into elementary and secondary teaching do rank unusually high in two 
qualities generally corjiected with femininity s being people^riented 
rather than sub ject=oriented# and liking work that has a "helping" 
aspect. Mason's 1959 study 95/ found that beginning teachars (both 
men and women) were much more "people-oriented" than university 
students; the NEA study 96/ (1970-71) showed a similar orientation. 
This study showed that 68% of the men and 74% of the women oave 
"wanting to wrk with young peopla" as an important reason for 
choosing teaching as a career. 

Teaching^ tiius, is alMSt an ideally "feminine" career although 
it does attract some men with unusually high interest in working 
with people. For women uneAsy about moving away from the most easily 
acceptable feminine behaviors ^ elementary school teaching constitutes 
the safest choice — comparatively free of role-conflicts and overt 
competition. 

In postsecondary education, the choice of teaching over research 
or administration, and of specializing in a feminine-dominated field 
is a choice requiring least competition. Feldman 97/ found that 
women choosing the feminine disciplines were more likely to avoid 
competition by teaching in junior collages/ an arena which was like- 
ly to limit their opportunities. 

Women are more likely to specialize in disciplines that are 
considered more "feminine," in fields that are most stereotyped to 
women's concerns. The most traditional feminine-Qriented discip- 
lines bear strong relationships to traditional feminine-^role 
characteristics I literature and language to feminine verbal 
abilityi school teaching, (especially elementary and preschool) to 
childrearingi and nursing and home economics, to nurturing and 
household duties. 

Feldman 98/ noted that the "feminine-dominated" fields are 
those which were teaching oriented rather than research oriented* 
He also fomid that students of both sexes substantially agree on 
which fields are more "masculine" or more "feminine" and that there 
is a strong relationship between the stereot^ed imagery of a field 
and the percent of women participants in it. The best predictor of 
the femininity of a field is the percentage of women graduate stu- 
dents in the fields* (Pearson correlation at ,97, The percentage of 
women faculty has a correlation of .89,) Feldman lists 15 fields 
which showed a majority of women bachelor's recipients (3 tested as 
"neutral," 12 as "feminine"). There was a mjority of women graduate 
students in only 10 of these fields, and a majority of women faculty 
in only three— library science, nursing, and home economies---three 
of the most strongly "feminine" fields. The feminine disciplines 
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comfort and support to othu^s, a pattern ttat is more typical for 
men. All groups/ however, rate high to vary high in the feminine 
quality of being sensitive to others, and normal low in need for 
aggression* tossi 109/ found tlmt women scientists are not very 
different from men scientists in their essential characteristics 
when performing their occupational role* She sees success in the 
sciences as requiring certain essential characteristics which do 
not differ according to sex: analytic ability , persistence, intel- 
lect, 

with so much pressure to confoCTi to sex=-role stereotypes {pres- 
sures both from others and from their own internalization of approved 
attitudes) f some women nevertheless manage to choose nontraditional 
careers and to succeed in them. 

There appears to be a relationship between certain life experi-- 
ences of women, and their attainment of success* Graham, 110/ 
investigating the biographies of women prominent in education, has 
found that many attended all-=women high schools or colleges, where 
there were no men to draw the greater part of the attention of the 
faculty, Tidball, 111/ studying the backgrounds of women in Who's 
Who of toerican Women , found that many of them graduated from women's 
colleges where a greater proportion of the faculty were women. She 
concludes that the later success of these women was strongly related 
to the role models to which they had access* The finding is also 
susceptible of the explanation that, in the absence of men, women 
were pemitted to undertake leadership roles in women's colleges 
that they rarely have the opportunity to undertake in competition 
with men in coeducational colleges , 

Hoffman 112/ noted that daughters of women who were working 
and liked their work were more likely to emulate their mothers* 
This widened their concept of the feminine role, and n^de them 
more ready to approve of women's employment for themselves and 
others, A replication of the study 113/ found that college^edu- 
cated women who planned to combine motherhood and a career came most 
often from homes where the mother had successfully combined the two 
roles. Other studies 3^14/ have shown that women who do aspire to 
"non--f eminine" careers are likely to be the daughters of educated 
employed women* 



Black Women 



Epstein 115/ finds that Black women professionals are less tied to 
to the stereotypes of "proper" feminine behavior* Their race puts 
them outside the mainstream of majority eKpectationi but also the 
tradition of the Black woman as the strong, competent wife^mother- 
working woman has sustained and encouraged new generations of Black 
women. An unprecedented proportion of the n^thers of women in 
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her san^le of Blaak professional women had been professional or 
semi-^professional workers i fewer than 15% of tiie mothers of the 
Black women studiedl had not worked. 

Perhaps because of the eKample of the strong v^man as mother^ 
Black women appear to have more confidence in their ovm abilities^ 
less self --distrust and less distrust of other women ttot smrnxL mo 
Goiruiion in White women. They think of their work realistically, are 
interested in economic rewards, and do not regard their work as 
secondary or their incomes as supplemental* In these attitudes, 
they are morm independent than their White coimterparts, 116/ 



C, MEN'S ATTITUDES TOWARD TOMEN 

Men also internalize their sex role stereot^es, and have had 
little incentive to reject these stereotypes. 

Mason et al, 117/ wrote of women teachers in 1959, "Although there 
is a minority of women • • • who have strong conmiitments to their 
jobs, most women enter the occupational world only as a short adventure 
between school and marriage, or else they work as a means of supple*^ 
menting the fMiily income*" It is almost impossible for women to 
assert their right to be accepted as serious professionals against 
such certainty of their lack of dedication to their careers. 

The small niuftoer of women in influential positions in most 
college departments not only discourages young women from careers 
in postsecbndary education, but may also reinforce men's views of 
women's limited potentialities. 118/ Theodore 119/ reports such 
complaints as "people are quite obviously not used to having a woman 
around except in secretarial status." Thus, majority status plus 
h^it results in strong pressures by the men to assure that women 
will not intrude on patterns that are established, comfortable—and 
male. 

Much the SMie situation obtains in the public school systems. 
Established male administrators have difficulty seeing the issue of 
sex discrimination as a genuinely important concern. 120/ 

Men faculty mentoers often find it difficult to accept women as 
colleagues^ — ^as equals in expertise, as people with similar interests 
in the concerns of the institution they both serve. They find it 
awkward to develop strong platonic friendships with women i they may 
find it confusing to tave to react to a woman both as a fellow worker 
and as a woman. 121/ 

The attitudes of men constitute a continuing problem for women 
atten^pting to achieve equality in educational institutions. No 
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InjustiGe may be intended, but men fteulty are so accustomed to 
thinking of wmen in their conventional feminine roles ^ that they 
have trouble accepting them as profeseional equals. As Bunting says, 
"Many older men have not been required to deal equally with women 
since their college days," 122/ 

Ruth Benedict^ the eminent anthropologist, taught as a lecturer 
with little, sometimes no, pay for years. Not until she and her 
husband separated did Franz Boas, the head of her department, realise 
she had a claim to status and income. 123/ Maria Goeppert Meyer, 
the Nobel laureate in physics, when she tirst came to this country 
taught as a '^volunteer lecturer," so she could have "the fun of doing 
physics," 124/ 

The difficulty of recognising women as equals does not create 
a problem when men professors appoint young women to junior and 
subordinate positions, but it makes it very difficult for them to 
appoint mature women to positions equivalent to their own* 125/ 
This attitude by men accounts ;in part for the reason why more women 
are hired than promoted* 

Such attitudes arong male faculty act to deprive academic 
women of true collegial status and remove women from the debate, support, 
and interplay of ideas that lead to valuable associations and advance- 
ment in academic life. This is especially true in the sciences, 
where, as Sir Alfred Edgerton has said, "Of the total information 
extant, only part is in the literature. Much of it is stored in the 
many brains of scientists and technologiats, " 126/— and to which 
women are /'^'Vely to have limited access, 

Theodore 12^/ questioned 65 academic woman known to be active in 
the movement for equity between men and TOmen in the universities. 
She reports that they found that reasoned arguments often met with 
scant response, and that more forceful or public complaints have 
been met with "secrecy, doubletalk, delaying tactics,.," or even 
"outright deceit and intimidation," 

Taylor 128/ found that her sample of Connecticut school super- 
intendents and school board menders had no problem with women being 
appointed as administrators in the school system except for two 
positions, as secondary school principals and as school superintendents, 
where the proportion of superintendeTits (almost all of them male) 
supporting equal appointment of both seHes dropped significantly, 

Komarovsky 129/ studied a group of young college man and found 
that attitudes are changing. Intelligence is no longer considered 
unfeminine, and a few of the young men admit that their girl-friends 
are brighter than they are. 
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But the changes that are oecurring have not remade the worlds and^ 
so far* have touehed comparatively few lives, King^ 130/ studying 
voGational edueatori in community colleges notes that for this group 
it is a "myth that the traditional role of the n»dem professional 
woman is changing." 

The sex stereotypes prevailing in society have deeply affected 
both women's attitudes toward themselves and men's attitudes toward 
women« The result has been to limit women's ability to grasp their 
full share of employment and promotional opportunities in eduoa" 
tional institutions. The stereotypes will not yield easily* 
espeoially for adult women whose patterns of responding to challenge 
and conpetition are already established. But there are many evi- 
dences that wwnen are already attacking their own concepts of sex 
stereotypes in the same way that women's life and work, patterns are 
responding to change. Men with less reason to change* have been 
moving more slowly. Because men control the institutions^ dis^ 
criminatory emplo^ent practices are not likely to be eliminated 
readily or quickly* Women are unlikely to achieve equality on their 
own. The federal government* the laws* and the court decisions have 
dictated equality of employment opportunities in educational in-^ 
stitutions. What is needed is for the educational institutions* the 
federal agencies* and the men who administer them to respond to the 
challenge. 
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There thrae federal laws and one ^eeutive Order that impact 
mployment practices affecting wmen employed in educational insti- 
tutions: Title VII of thm 1964 Civil Rights Act, the Equal Pay Act, 
Title IK of the EdUGational Amentoents of 1972, and asecutlve Order 
11246 as mended by 11375, Additionally, there are numerous state 
laws and local ordinances which also cover sex discrimination in 
employment , 

While many of these laws have been in effect for a number of 
years, it is only through recent amendments that they have become 
useful to women employed in eduGational institutions* Sex discrim- 
ination guidelines under the Executive Orders were not issued until 
1970* Only after the 1972 arontoents did Title VII cover state and 
local piiblic employees and ^ployees of institutions of higher edu- 
cation. The year 1972 also saw the passage of Title IX, the amending 
of the Equal Pay Act to cover executive, administrative and pro- 
fessional employment, and tlie extension of the U,B, Conrndssion on 
Civil Rights jurisdiction to include sex discrimination. 



A. TITIi; VII OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 AS AlffiNDED 1/ 

This section of the Civil Rights Act is administered by the Equal 
feployment ^portunity Coranission (ElM) , an independent Conmiission 
whose five OOTiiiss toners are selected by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, The law covers all mployers with 15 or 
more eaployees (with certain limited exceptions) * The 1972 raend- 
ments to the Act brought within the jurisdiction of ElOC the major 
educational employers consisting of 1) all public Mployers, 
including elementary and secondary school syst^tts and public higher 
education institutions, and 2) private institutions of higher edu- 
cation* 

Title VII makes it unlawful to discriminate against an individual 
in hiring and firing, or with respect to COTpensation, terms, condi- 
tions or privileges of CTiployment, because of the individual's race, 
color, religion, sex, or national origin, EEOC guidelines have inter- 
. preted the Act broadly and represent one of the most significant 
contributions toward collating ^^loyaent discrimination. Perhaps 
the most in^ortant guidelines are ttose on hiring and promotion 
criteria. Criteria must be spelled out in^ objective terms. Also, 
criteria which may be neutral on their face, but which adversely 
affect women or minorities, are unlawful unless the employer cm 
demonstrate that the skills measured by the criteria are actually neces- 
sary in thm perfoCTiance of thm job; i.e,, the criteria must be tona fide 
occupational qualifications (BFOQ) , The requirraient that criteria 
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be spelled out and shovm to be job-related ie a eentral issue in sex 
digerirainatien in educational inititutione. Thm Guidelines are also 
strict in regard to the kinds of emploptient tests an employer may 
use^ requiring that they be validated to show that they measure 
skills actually needed on the job, 2/ 

Bloc's sex discrimination sidelines state that sex should rarely 
be aoeeptad as a BFOQ# forbid discrimination because of marital 
status, require pregnancy to be treated as a temporary disability* 
forbid discrimination in fringe benefits, and cover other areas of 
sex discrimination. 3/ lEOC's guidelines have consistently been 
upheld by the federal courts, 

EEOC does not have the authority to ieeue cease and desist ordere 
on complaints filed with it. For individual or class action com- 
plaints filed with it# ElOC has the power to investigate, determine 
whether a reasonable case for discrimination exists # and to seek to 
conciliate the case. If conciliation cannot be achieved, EEOC may 
either take the case to federal court on behalf of the complaint 
or issue a right to sue letter, which authorizes the complainant 
to file a private action in federal court. Since EEOC has limited 
capacity to go to court, most complainants are left to their own 
devices and must find private attorneys willing to handle their cases. 

However, private suits filed in federal court, particularly class 
actions brought by public interest organigations such as the Women's 
Equity Action League or National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People # have est^lished important precedents on employ- 
ment discrimination (e.g, Wetzel, Griggs, Albemarle) and represent 
perhaps the most effective use of anti-discrimination laws. Under 
Title VII, the courts have broad lattitude for shaping remedies when 
they find discrimination i enjoining discriminatory hiring or fringe 
benefit praGtices and discriminatory employment tests, ordering 
back pay to victims of discrimination, ordering preferential hiring 
to correct prior discrimination, reordering seniority systems, order- 
ing employers to develop and carry out affirmative action plans, - 
etc, 5/ 

In addition to acting on individual complaints, EEOC has the 
authority to initiate pattern and practice cases against discrim- 
inatory an^loyers. With this authority EEOC may raise as issues 
the entire range of discriminatory practices engaged in by an 
employer or group of employers. The authority is similar to that 
of the Office of Federal Contract Con^liance (OFCC) and toe Office 
for Civil Rights (OCR) to conduct compliance reviews, in that it has 
broad scope and can be initiated by EEOC without waiting for a 
formal complaint. The remedies available to EEM through settlement 
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or tofOVigh the courts^ are mueh more flexible using this tool thmn 
those available to OFCCP or OCR* Wiere used (e,g,^ the AOT aaaei 
see Chapter XI ^ Court Cases) it has proven to be the single moit 
effeotive weapon in across*the^board challenges to discrajoinatory 
practices • 

However^ use of this tool has been handicapped, and Congrassional 
pressures have forced ElOC to oongentrate noat of its reiouroes on 
eliminating its baoklog of aasei, with a resulting de^phasis on the 
EEOC-^initiated pattern and praotiae oases * 6/ More encouraging , 
however, are statements in a Special RepDrt submitted by the EEOC 
to the Senate Labor Conmittee in October 1975^ which indicate an 
end to this policy. The report indicated EEQO intends to devote 
more of its resoiu^ces to handling systemic foEma of discriminaticn 
and to put less emphasis on processing individual charges* For 
instance^ in FY 1975^ HOC allocated 85% of its resources to handling 
Individual con^l^ints and thm rMiainder to eliminating systeMc dis- 
crimination* By FY 1977, thm Commission expects the allocation ratio 
to be 70% for individual charges and 30% for systanic job bias. 7/ 

State Md local Fair ^ployment Practices CoEmissions (FEPC's) 
are now funded by EEOC to handle some of its backlog, and this 
system is worjcing very well in certain states and local communities, 
poorly in others. However, the backlog is so large that pronpt 
elimination is not likely to be possible. According to HOC tes- 
timony. Commissioner Powell stated (in August 1974) ttiat 1,600 
individuals have filed complaints against acadmiic institutions. 8/ 
moc investigations of universities are particularly time^ 
consumng and there ha ve been coi^laints that colleges and univer"^ 
sities are more difficult to deal with thmn any other industry. 
Higher education cases have not been on EEOC's priority list. 9/ 
It is logistically is^ssible for EEOC to settle all the higher 
education cases that asm already before the Coimission in a reason- 
able time. It now takes EIQC almost two years to process a coH^laint 
once it is filed. (To process a case means either to reach a 
settlement between the parties, take it to litigation, or turn the 
case over to the CM^lainant to pittsue through private litigation, 
if the cosplainant cam afford an attorney. It dees not include the 
time it takes in court, or on appeal until a final decision is 
achieved. 10/) ^OC's record of conciliations is not good (partic- 
ularly compared to that of the Departoent of Labor (DOL) under the 
Equal Pay Act) , and this is Mt likely to change as long as WOC 
has no cease and desist power of its own and only very limited 
resources to take cases into litigation* 11/ ^ 

Since it is not likely that EEOC will have a staff adequate to 
overcome its huge backlog for some time^ cases referred to it are 
likely to require an extr^ely long time in processing. Many 
won^n who file individually also file jointly under Title Vll and 
other legislation* 
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the jurisdiction of ^% ^ay Act. 15/ ■ 



C. EroCOTIVB QTOER 11246 AS MENDED BY 11375 16/ 



EKecutive Order 11246 has included eovarage of sex diserimination 
Since Ootober 1968 when it was amended by Executive Order 11375, Thm 
Executive Order requirements are based on the contractual relationship 
between the federal government and mployers holding contracts with 
the federal goverraient. As a condition of doing business with the 
federal government, the employer is required to meet a higher standard 
than that imposed on employers in general by Title vii, under the 
Executive Order, all enployers with federal contracts in excess of 
$10,000 must agree, as a condition of the contract, to take affir- 
mative action to 1) eliminate all discriminatory practices against 
women and minorities, and 2) to eliminate, through the establishment 
o£ goals and timatablea, any underutiliEation of women or minorities 
in ;Uieir workforce—whetoer or not the underutilization results from 
prior discriminatory practices. 17/ The federal courts have con- 
sistently upheld the right of the government to ijnpose these special 
obligations on its contractors, 18/ 

All covered contractors must review their employment practices to 
insure that none are discriminatory, as defined in the regulations 
issued pursuant to the Executive Order. The Regulations are similar 
to those of EEOC's, covering discrimination in hiring, pronation, 
recruitoent, fringe benefits, and requiring performance criteria to 
be job-related (though in some instances their regulations are not as 
strong as the Title VII regulations, e*g., their reguations on fringe 
benefits do not require that pregnancy be treated in the same manner as 
any Other t«nporary disability, while EEC^'a regulations do,) 19/ 

Employer^ with contracts in excess of $50,000 must, in addition, 
develop and maintain an affirmative action plan (MP) , The plan must 
set out the steps an OTployer is taking to eliminate discriminatory 
practices. Most . inportantly the AAP must set out the specific steps 
the employer is taking to eliminate the underutilization of women and 
minorities in its workforce, including the est^lishment of nmnerical 
goals and timetables"the ntm^er of won^n and minorities it must 
hire or promote to eliminate the underutilization, and the tiirie period 
within which it will achieve the stated goals. Snployers are evalu- 
ated on their good faith effort to meet these goals, mployers 
receiving contracts in excess of $1 million must have their MP's 
audited and approved prior to the issuance of the contract. 20/ 

The Office of Federal Contract Compliance Programs (OFCCP, 
fomerly OFCC) in the aiployment Standards Administration of the 
Department of L^bor has overall policy responsibility for the 
Executive Order. Enforcement is carried out through contract com- 
pliance offices in the various federal agencies, each of which has 
been assigned responsibility over certain areas of industry. 21/ 
The Office for Civil Rights (OCR) in the Department of Health" 
Eduqation, and Welfare (HEW) has specific responsibility for insuring 
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compliance by all aducational institutions, its sanctions against 
non-complying institutions includa the authority to suspend, cancel, 
or termnata contracts and to bar a contractor from receiving any 
federal contracts in the future. 22/ 

While some elementary and secondary schools systems are covered 
by the Executive Order, a large percentage of postsecondary insti- 
tutions are covered and the focus of OCR has been almst completely 
on enforcement of the Executive Order against postsecondary 
institutions. 



D- TITLE IX OF mE EajCATION AtENDhffiNTS OF 197 2 23/ 

This new legislation has been in affect since July 1, 1972. and 
covers sex discrimination in student admissipns, treatment of 'students 
and employment of faculty for all educational institutions receiving 
federal monies from a grant, contract, loan, student scholarship, 
etc. Through this legislation almost every educational institution- 
elementary and secondary as well as postsecondary— is explicitly 
prohibited from engaging in sex discriminatory practices. The Act 
is administered by the Office for Civil Rights in HEW. 24/ 

The employment provisions of Title IX cover sex discrimination 
based on hiring, upgrading, promotion, consideration for and award 
of tenure, demotion,, transfer, layoff, termination, application of 
nepotism policies, right of return from layoff, and rehiring. Under 
the Title IX regulations, covered educational institutions are 
required to conduct self-evaluations to determine if their practices 
are m con^liance with the regulations. If they are not in compliance, 
the institution is required to modify its practices and take remedial 
steps to eliminate the effects of prior non-compliance. Copies of 
the self -evaluation do not have to be sent to HEW. In addition. 
Title IX does not require an institution to develop an affirmative 
action plan. 25/ 

The main import of the Act is that it permits HEW to investigate 
discrimination and compel its elimination on the basis of the 
financial relationship between the federal government and the 
institution; it does not have to wait until a complaint has been 
filed. It is not yet clear how OCR plans to enforce these require- 
ments since final procedural regulations have not been promulgated 
Procedural regulations for Title VII of the civil Rights Act will be 
utilized on an interim basis. 26/ At this point, it appears that 
OCR will conduct periodic reviews of institutions to inspect their 
self-evaluations and determine if discriminatory practices exist. 
If OCR finds discrimination during such reviews, it is authorized 
under the regulations to order such remedial action as is npressary 
to overcome the effects of such discrimination. If discrimination 
IS found, an Affirmative Action Plan may be required. 27/ 
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Because the final Title IX regulations were not issued until 
Au^st 1975 ^ three years after passage of the Act^ it is too soon to 
determine how or how rapidly OCR will move to initiate reviews or 
investigate problems i whether they will concentrate on institutions 
of higher education where most complaints have been forthcoming; or 
whether they will examine discriminatory employment practices 
in elraentary and seconda^ schools^ as well as complaints in ^st-- 
secondary institutions such as junior colleges and technical 
institutions * 

An exMination of the legislation governing sex discrimination 
and coittt decisions (see Chapter XI - Court Cases) issued pursuant 
to these laws, leads naturally to the question of how effectively the 
legal authority is being implemented by the responsible enforcCTient 
agencies of the federal government. A study of discriminatory 
employment practices on the basis of sex in educational institutions 
is not complete without a full-scale analysis of the role of the 
atoinistrative agencies in guaranteeing enforcement of the several 
Acts, the Executive Order, and their respective regulations. Such 
an analysis was not included within the scope of the contract 
supporting this study* In the course of the literature review 
necessary for the preparation of the entire report, however, the 
author did review a range of literature which discussed the admin^ 
istrative implementation of the law and the court decisions. 28/ 
This review leads to the very strong recommendation toat such"lin 
in-depth analysis be midertaken immadiately (See Chapter xil,) 
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Thm eourta have just begun t© eKplore tha v^ariety of issues invol- 
vad in seK discrimination in employment by educational institutions, 
and tee case law is davaloping slowly * Howavar, the courts appear 
to ba mcving ahead in the same creative and forceful mannar they showad 
in their decisions on racial discrimination. Since the bulk of toe 
sax discrimination cases have been filed only during the past few 
years, most of the key decisions have so far been made at the lower 
and appellate court levels. The trend of thm dscisions on tiia pro- 
tection of women's rights has been ^sitive, to date. 

The major ^estion still outstanding is whetoar the Supreme 
Court will foiled thm appellate courts (and its own history in 
matters of racial discrimination) in taking a strong stand against 
sexually discrimnatory employment practices, Thm record of the 
Supreme Court on sax discrimination is mixed, and no clear philosophy 
has yet emerged on this si^jeet. The next few years will be the 
critical ones as the cases now working their way torough the lower 
courts begin to appear on the Supreme Court docket* 

Davelopment of case law in this area has been complicated by 
the fact that the case law has been developed along two different 
legal patiis--under Title VII of the Civil Mghts Act and under the 
14th Amendment to tiie Constitution* Until 1972, employaes of 
the state and employees of institutions of higher education were 
not covered by Title VII* Since this excludes most educational 
employees, their prirory recourse on sex discrimination in employ- 
ment was to the 14th Amendment, and in fact many of the early pre- 
cedents, e,g*. La Fleur , were decided on 14tii toendment grounds of 
due process and #gual protection. It is only since the passage 
of the Title VII toendments in 1972 (bringing bott public employees 
and institutions of higher learning under the Act'i? coverage) toat 
the full force of EBOC ^lidelines has been brought to bear on the 
prcblems of sex discrimination in educational institutions, and 
most of the cases now working tiieir way tiirough the courts are 
Title VII cases--e*g,, Wetiel, General Electric, etc. 



A, SPECIFIC ISSUES 



1* Fringe Benefits 



The most definitive statements by the higher courts on sex 
discrimination in employment practices have bean in the area of 
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fringe benefits. Primarily the cases have been challenging the 
unique and punitive manner in which fringa benefit policies treat 
pregnancy,- this includes forced maternity leave, and the refusal 
of health insurance, income support, and leave policies to consider 
pregnancy as a temporary disability. 

In La Fleur (all cases cited here are annotated in Section C. 
of this chapter) the Supreme Court struck down as violative of the 
14th Amendment, fixed-date mandatory leave policies which forced 
women employees to take leave at an arbitrary point during preg- 
nancy (e.g., after the 4th or 5th month). 

Since then, a number of Circuit Court decisions have ruled 
against the separate treatment of pregnancy in health insurance and 
leave policies (e.g., Wetzel vs. Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. and 
Gilbert vs . General Electric ) . Kjoae cases held that failure to 
treat pregnancy in the same manner as any other temporary dis^ility 
discriminates against womenf in violation of Title Vll. 

It remains to be seen whether the Supreme Court will follow 
these later decisions. Some doubt has been raised by that Court's 
decision in Geduldig , whitdi found that the failure of California's 
disability insurance plan to cover pregnancy was not violative of 
the 14th Amendment. However, the Circuit Courts have all inter- 
preted Geduldiq narrowly— as a 14th Amendment case that does not 
bind tile lower courts on fringe benefit eases brought under Title 
VII. It is possible, therefore^ that Geduldlg will not be the 
major barrier to progress in the area of fringe benefits and 
sex discrimination that was originally feared. Thm Supreme Court 
has agreed to hear one of the Title VII fringe benefit cases 
(Wetzel) during the 1975-1976 court session, so an answer to this 
question should be forthcoming by mid-1976. 



2* Hiring, jPromotion, and Testing Qualifications 

■niere have not yet been any major decisions on hiring, promotions, 
or testing based on sex. However, there is every indication that 
the courts will apply to sex discrimination cases the same far- 
reaching principles that have been established in the race eases— 
Q^^gg^' Albermarle , etc. In detemining whether sex discrimination 
exists, the courts have already indicated that they will give great 
weight to statistics showing that an employer has a lower percentage 
of females than are present in the availability pool ( Johnson ) 
They will evaluate hiring criteria to determine if seemingly neutral 
criteria ser^e inordinately to disqualify women. They will also 
examine hiring procedures and consider how closely an employer adhered 
to these procedures when making hiring decisions (Johnson) . 
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Onm area ttat is still unalear, however, is how far the courts 
will be willing to go in examining the amployment qualifications 
used by institutions of higher education, particul^ly tiie Ph.D. 
as a selection criterion. A review of existing cases indicates that, 
beoause of concerns over academic freedom, the courts might be 
reluctant to probe too deeply into the ways diversities choose 
their professors (Faro v, N.Y.U, ; Labat N,¥, Board of Higher 
Education) , However, one irr^rt^t factor in both Labat "and Faro 
was that the plaintiff's factual evidence was weak, "in contrStT 

Johnson v. University of Pittsburgh , a case with stronger factual 
evidence of sax discrimination, the court was not reluctant to 
explore diversity decision-making, rnerefore, it is possible 
that the strength of the factual evidence will be the primary deter=^ 
minant of how far a court will be willing to go in examining the 
question of faculty appointoent procedures. However, that concern 
does not seem to be an issue at the secondary school level. The 
courts have been willing to challenge hiring" criteria for secondary 
school principals, teachers, and administrators where they result 
in racially discriminatory practices and c^mot be validated under 
the standards set down in Gri_ggs and its progeny (Chance v, N.Y, 
Board of Examiners, etc.), ^ 



3* Sex as a Suspect Classification 

The Equal Protection Clause of the 14th toendment does not 
require that a govermnent treat all persons alike, m&rm are numer- 
ous situations in which putting persons into different elassi ft ca- 
tions is legally valid (e,g,, making only poor persons eligible for 
welfare) . However, the courts have said that there are certain 
classifications which are "suspect" (e.g,, race), THb presumption 
is that there are no valid govermnental pu^oses in treating people 
differently because of their race, and any governmental classifica- 
tion based on it is, therefore, "suspect." The courts impose a vary 
heavy burden of proof on a government seeking to use a suspect 
classification as a basis for treating people differently, 

A major objective in sex discrimination cases has been to 
aGhieve the designation of sex as a suspect classification, so that 
any governmental distinction based on sex would be subjected to 
rigorous review by the courts. However, the cases have not yet 
produced a definitive decision. In Reed v. Reed , La Fleur , and a 
few other cases, the Supreme Court seemed to be headed in that 
direction. However, in more recent cases such as K^n v, Shevln 
and Geduldig, the Court has appeared more reluctant to "find iex "to 
be a suspect category, and attorneys are predicting that the going 
will be even harder in future cases. 
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me inclusion of higher education institutidns and public em-- 
ployess under Title VII of the 1972 amendmants to the Civil Rights 
Act m^es all cases on amploymant practicea already decided xmder 
Title VII apply to all educational institutions, Thim reduces 
somewhat the problem faced by women because of unfavor^le decisions 
under the 14th toendment on emplo^ent discrimination based on sex, 
HDwever, for any case where Title VII does not apply, the issue of 
sex as a "suspect" classification is still a critical one* If the 
Equal Rights Amendment were to pass, it would constitutidnally pro^ 
hibit almost all classifications based on sex and would thereby 
make moot most of the concern over the court's interpretation in 
regard to sex as a suspect classification # under the due process 
clause of the 14th Miendment. 



4. Title VII Cases 

Unlike 14th Amendment cases based on sex^ Title VII cases based 
on sex have been well received by the courts; judicial action on 
sex as well as on race cases under Title VII continues to be among 
the most far-reaching and creative judicial efforts in the history 
of American courts* Title VII judicial enforcement appears to be 
the single most effective approach for challenging discriminator^ 
employment practices based on sex* This is t^e for the precedent- 
setting cases brought by private individuals, such as Wetzel and 
G, on issues of sex discrimination i and Griggs and A^eTOarle^ 
for race cases whose principles are now being carried over to smx 
discrimination* It is also true for cases initiated by EEOC under 
its pattern and practice authority. The most famous of toose EEOC 
cases is the ATaT case, which benefited botii women ^d racial 
minorities* That case, which forced AT&T to pay over 130 million 
in damages to victimized employees* has probably had a greater 
impact on persuading employers to correct discriminatory practices 
than any other federal action in the area of employment discrimina- 
tion , 



5 , Other Remedies 

TOe courts have consistently held that an individual has no 
judicial right of action under Executive Order 11246. Therefore, 
while the language of the Order is strong, the only relief avail- 
able to women injured by violation of the Order is through the 
administrative processes of the Office of Fedaral Contract Com^ 
pliance Programs and Office of Civil Rights* 

The one area of judicial relief for individuals on the Executive 
Orders and Title IX is to sue the responsible ageneies for failure 
to carry out their responsibilities under those Acts and Orders* 
Such a suit, WEAL et al* v. Weinberger , was filed in Decer^er 1974 
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hy the Center for Law and Social Policy against OFCC (now OFCCP) 
and OCR for failure to anforce the amploymant aspects of the Execu- 
tive Orders, Title IX, and Titles VII and VIII of the P^lic Health 
Act (covering nurses' training) as they apply to women. Thm suit 
is specifically focused on non-enforcament in regara to educational 
institutions. The case is still in the pre.liminary stages ^d no 
rulings on it have been made* However, there is clear precedent for 
such a suit I AdMS v. Richardson successfully challenged OCR's 
failure to enforce public school desegregation requirements 
against institutions which received federal funds. In Adams , the 
court ordered tiie Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and OCR to take more vigorous enforce™nt actions and retained 
jurisdiction in order to monitor the agencies' activities. If the 
present suit on sex discrimination is equally successful, it could 
have important implications for OFCC's and OCR's activities, 
though some of the impact will largely depend on whether those 
agencies are given the resources necessary to fully carry out their 
obligations . 

One other judicial remedy that has emergad for women charging 
employment discrimination against educational institutions is the 
set of post^Civil War civil rights statutas-^42 uSC 1981, 1983, etc. 
These acts forbid discrimination by state and state-related agencies, 
vmile the original intent of these statutes was to remedy racial 
discrimination, some courts have been willing to apply them to 
discrimj,nation based on sex ( Rackin ) . One of the advantages of 
these statutes is that they do not involve the cumbersome procedural 
process and time limitations required in Title VII cases. 



SUMMARY OF SNFORCENENT OF ProHlBlTlONS AGAINST SEX DISCRIMINATION 
IN Ef^LOY>ENT 

^ifliile the legislation and regulations in the area of sex 
discrimination in employment is extensive, covering almost all 
women employed in education, the results have been much less 
extensive; and some very basic problems still remain for women 
seeking relief from sex discrimination by the educational institu- 
tions at which they are employed. While several of the Acts give 
women the right to take their grievances to court, other Acts 
and Orders give sole jurisdiction for remedying sex discrimination 
to federal agencies. The courts have demonstrated in the area of 
employment discrimination , that, when given jursidiction, they have 
been a strong and progressive force in attacking discriminatory 
practices. 

Until better remedies are provided for many of the Acts and 
the Order , the breadth of the Acts and Order cannot be relied upon 
to provide relief to women who have been subjected to discrim^ 
inatory employment practices that are illegal under those Acts and 
Orders without court assistance. 
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C. ANNOTAraD CASES 



The fpllowing section contains annotations of court cases 
which are relevant to sex discrimination against women enployed 
in educational institutions* Because of the present sparsity of 
cases in this area, not all of the cases involve b&k discrimination 
or educational institutions. However, all of these latter cases 
are either precedent^satting cases in the area of racial discrim- 
ination with direct applicability to employment discrimination based 
on sex, or are cases in which the coiirts have clearly set out princi- 
pies inherent in the various employment discrimination laws and have 
shown how those principles are applied to a specific situation. 
Therefore, in reading these cases, their direct transferability to 
similar employment problems faced by professional women in educational 
institutions should continually be kept in mind. 

1* Fringe Benefit Cases 



Cleveland Board of Education et_ , v. Jo Carol La Fleur et al. 
and Susan Cohen v. Chesterfield County School Board ^ al. , Supreme 
Court of the United States, 94 Sup. Ct. 791, January 21 ,~ 1974. 

In a joint decision on these two cases, the Suprp^me Court held 
that school board policies of a) requiring mandatory maternity 
leave at an arbitrary date prior to childbirth, and b) forbiding a 
teacher to return to work prior to a specified period after the 
birth are arbitrary and irrational and, therefore, violate the 
due process clause of the U. S* Constitution. 

The school boards * policies required every pregnant teacher to 
begin mandatory leave without pay a fixed number of months before 
the birth of her child (5 ninths in Cleveland, 4 months in Chester- 
field CQunty) , Cleveland also prohibited a teacher from returning 
to work until the beginning of the next regular semester after her 
child attained the age of three ninths* The justification for the 
policies were a) the need for continuity of instruction, and b) the 
need to have physically capable teachers in the classrooms at all 
times . 

The Court rejected the boards* arguments finding that the teachers' 
interests at stake included ''a right to be free from unwarranted 
governmental intrusion into matters so fundamentally affecting a 
person as the decision whether to bear or beget a child. By acting 
to penalize the pregnant teacher for deciding to bear a child, overly 
restrictive maternity leave regulations can constitute a hea\^ burden 
on the exercise of tiiese protected freedoms." While continuity of 
instruction is a valid state interest, an arbitrary leave date in 
no way insured such continuity since, "continuity would seem just 
as well attained if the teacher herself were allowed to choose the 
date upon which to commence her leave, at least so long as the de- 
cision were required to be made and notice given of it well in 
advance of the date selected." Such a policy would impose "a far 
lesser burden on the women's exercise of constitutionally protected 
freedom. " 
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Geduldig V. Aiello, United States Supreine Court, 34 Sup. Ct. 2485, 

In Geduldiq , the Supreine Court upheld the California disability 
insurance program, even though health benefits for disabilities re- 
lated to normal pregnancies were excluded frdm its coverage The 
challenge was based on the Igual Protection Clause of the 14th 
Atnendnient and not on Title VII of the Civil Rights Act. The Court 
held. We cannot agree that the exlcusion of this disability from 
coverage amounts to invidious discrimination under the Equal Pro- 
tection Clause." 

The Court felt the exclusion of pregnancy from the disability 
plan was Dustified on the grounds that a number of valid state in- 
terests were involved, including: a) the desire to keep the con= 
tribution rate low and the program self-supporting,, b) that a state 
m creating a program for the social good, does r.ot have to deal 
with all problems «t once, but can select those , reas it considers 
most important, so long as the basis for selectirm does not con- 
stitute invidious discrimination. 

The Court's reasoning on why the pregnancy classification does 
not constitute invidious discrimination is contained in the key 
footnote m the case. In it the Court stated, "while it is true that 
only women can become pregnant, it does not follow that every leg- 
islative classification concerning pregnancy is a sex-based class- 
ification. .. . The program divides potential recipients into two 
groups— pregnant women and non-pregnant persons"— with the first group 
exclusively female and the second including "members of botb sexes " 
■Absent a showing that distinctions involving pregnancy are mere pre- 
texts designed to effect an invidious discrimination against the 
members of one sex or the other, lawmakers are constitutionally free 
to include or exclude pregnancy from the coverage of legislation such 
as this on any reasonable basis, just as with respect to any other 
physical condition. " 
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Wetzel V, Liberty Mutual Insurance ComDany, U s co ^ 
Third Circuit (Philadalphia) , 9 PEP Caies 227; r^bru^ ^ 
(Related Case—Gilbert v. General Electric- n a r- ^ I ' ' 
Fourth Circuit (Richmond) 10 ^^^iJ'^J'^'^^^'''^' 

that a private e^^er ^io,.^^' 

eKolud^ng pregnancy benefits from its income proteJtiS plan and 
by requiring pregnant women to return to work within P-^an and 

delivery or face t^t-fni r,ai-i ,J withm three months after 

so fir L Lff ^h^f " " ^'^^ "^^^ important decision 

so far to hold that pregnancy must be treated in the aam^ way a- 
any other temporary diaabilitv A ^imi h • ■ ^ 
hv p„„^4=v,%,. ^ ,^^^^^^^y- A similar decision was handed down 
by the Fourth Circuit in Gilbert v. General Electric, 



The Income Protection Plan 



tribu^edf dff ^'^ P5°*«="on plan (to which the employees con= 

tributed) did not pay any benefits for disability due to preLancv 
the f '"^ ^"^ility related to it. it justified this pouly on"^ 
was n^n P"5nancy was a voluntary condition, "b) pregnancy 

was not a sickness, and c) covering pregnancies would cost too mCch 
The court rejected all three arguments. * 

The Court held that "voluntariness is no basis to justify dis- 
parate treatment of pregnancy." On the one hand, pregnancy Ly not 
be voluntary. On the other hand, other voluntary disabiuLesLi°: 
juries resulting from sports, drinking, etc.=-were covered by the 

The purpose of the Income protection plan was to help employees 

cu:°Se o^^Sical'"""""'; '^''^ inLrand in 

currence of medical eKpenses that arise from the inability to work 

From this perspective, pregnancy is no different from any other tem= 
porary disability. "...An income protection olan that covers so 
many temporary disabilities but excludes pregnancy because it is not 
a sickness discriminates against women." Nor is cost a defense 
under Title vii. Mcj-en&e 



Maternity Leave 

The defendant company permitted a woman to take maternity leave 
date of ^"/«^"^^«^to return to work within three months fLm the 
date of delivery or lose her job. This time limit applied only to 
^unfSs T T '"'"^"^"^ disability leaves. The L^t 

Mu^nfi^ r ?^ ° discriminatory also. "In essence Liberty 
Mutual has two leave policies-one for pregnancy and one for othL 
te^orary disabilities. Since pregnancy is a disability f^Lon 
only to women, to treat it differently by applying a separa^ leave 
policy IS sex discrimination. Discrimination based on stereotvpes 

bLr^n' distinctions between men and women are fof! 

bidden by Title VII." - - 
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2* Hiring^ Firing ^ and Testing Casas 



Griggs v. Duka Power Company, U.S. Supreme Court 1971, 401 U.S. 
424, S. Ct, 849, 28 L. Ed. 158 (1971). 

Griggs is the leading case, under Title VII, prohibiting employ- 
ment practices which, while neutral on their face, work to discrimi 
nate against protected classes. While this case involves discrimination 
based on race, it has important implications for "neutral'* practices 
which discriminate on the basis of sex. 

The question before the Court in Griggs was whether an employer 
is prohibted by Title VII from requiring a high school education or 
the passing of a standard general intelligence test as a condition 
of employment or transfer of jobs when a) neither standard is shown 
to be significantly related to successful job performance? b) both 
requirements operate to disqualify Blacks at a substantially higher 
rate than White applicants, and c) the jobs in question formerly 
had been filled only by White amployees as part of a long-- standing 
practice of giving preference to Wiites. 

Griggs held that an employment practice which is neutral on its 
face, such as the requirement of a high school diploma or employment 
test may still be discriminatory if certain conditions existi a) that 
the practice works to exclude members of a protected class? b) is not 
shown to be job-relatedi c) prior discrimination existed. In 
Griggs / since the Black plaintiffs had less educational opportunity 
than Wliites, fewer mei^ers had high school diplomas and they did 
less well on the employment tests. Secondly, the conqpany could not 
show that a high school diploma was needed to perform the work required. 
To the contracy, before the rule was instituted, the work was per- 
formed satisfactorily by persons without diplomas. Lastly, the 
company had a prior history of discrimination* 

The Court also held that the employer's absence of discriminatory 
intent does not redeem "employment procedures or testing mechanisms 
that operate as 'built-in headwinds* for minority groups and are 
unrelated to measuring job capability*" 
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Albemiarle Paper Company v. Moody, U.S. Supreme Court, 10 F E P 
1181, June 25, 1975 



. This is the most recent decision in a nine-year old case that 
has produced a number of important court rulings on employinent dis- 
crimnation issues. In this latest decision the Supreme Court a) 
made back pay a right of discrimination victims in all but excep- 
tional circumstances; and b) turt.her tightened the standards an 
en^loyer must meet in order to use an emplo^^ent test that disqualifiei 
minorities at a higher rate than it does non-minorities* (See the 
annotation on Griggs v> Duke Pow er O 

The back pay issue. Title VII states that a court ^ award back 
pay to victims of discriminatory practices* It was found that 
Albermarle had engaged in discriminatory emploi^ent practices but 
had not done so in bad faith* The question before the Court was 
whether the lack of bad faith is sufficient grounds to deny back pay 
to the victims* The Supreme Court held that it was not sufficient 
grounds. Then, in the strongest statement yet on back pay, it set 
down the general rule that even though the Act makes back pay dis- 
cretionary, courts must award back pay in all but exceptional cases, 
once discrimination has been proven. 

The Court points out that back pay contributes to two significant 
purposes of Title VII* One of the purposes is to eliminate all dis- 
criminatory practices, whether intentional or not. The threat of back 
pay awards provides employers with a strong incentive to examine 
all their employment practices for discrimination, not just those 
practices they know are discriminatory. The second objective is to 
compensate victims for losses they suffered because of the discrimi- 
nation, and the losses are real whether or not the discrimination 
was based on bad faith. In setting out its general rule, however, 
the court went far beyond the issue of employer's intent and under- 
cut almcst all reasons for denying back pay, it held that since back 
pay is an important instrument for the elimination of discrimination, 
it mugt be awarded in all cases, except where not awarding it would 
not frustrate the purposes of making the victim whole or inducing 
employers to clean their own houses* In practical terms this means 
that once it is proven that discrimination occurred and that the 
victim suffered losses because of it, little discretion is left to 
the courts; back pay will be awarded in all but the most unusual 
cricumetances * 

^5 The testin g issue . In Griggs v* Duke Power , the Court held 
that an employment test which excessively 'disqualifies minorities is 
unacceptable unless the employer proves that the test is job-related. 
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In Albermrle tiie Court has increased the burden employers must meet 
in proving job-ralatedness, adopting almost in toto, EEOC'a guidelines 
on test validation* 

For exMipla, if an employer wants to use a general intelligence 
test for all prospeetive employees ^ it must validate that test in 
each of the job classifications used by that employer unless there 
is no significant difference between classifications* Also toey can- 
not test for qualifications an employee will need five or ten years 
from now after he or she has been promoted up the line (except where 
the employer proves that promotions are rapid and almost automatic * ) 
Instead^ the only qualifications it can test for are those needed 
to perform at entry or near entry level positions. 



Johnson v. University of Pittsburgh, 5CCH 6 8660, 5 FEP 1182 
(W.D, Pa, 1973) 

Applying the principles on discrimination developed in race cases, 
the Court found (on a preliniinary motion) that the denial of tenure 
to a woman professor was based on sex discrimination and was there^ 
fore in violation of Title VII. t^ile recognising that there was 
no overt evidence of discrimination, the Court found it clearly 
to be present through circ^stantial evidence oni a) the statistical 
and other evidence of pervasive sex discrimination in the school as a 
whole; b) the arbitrary manner in which the department made the de- 
cision not to grant her tenure. 

a) Pervasive discrimination by the school 

Plantiff presented statistical evidence on the relative treat- 
ment of men and woMn faculty by the school. Only 5 out of 401 
persons in thm department were tenured women* Tenured males 
earned, on the average^ over $10,000 a year more than did 
tenured women* Four times as many women as men were eligible 
for tenure I yet in the last six years 70 men and only 3 women 
were granted tenure* The school had a weak affirmative action 
program and had been censured by HEW for it* 

h) Arbitrary manner of decision 

Plaintiff also showed that the department had not followed its 
own procedures in passing on her tenure. The school's manual 
listed a variety of criteria on which the tenure decision is to 
be based— research and scholarship, ef fectiveriess as a teacher, 
professional stature, etc. yet the only reason ttey gave her for 
their decision was the negative result fTom an evaluation of 
four of her classroom lectures* 
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The Court held that the statistics pluB the failure to follow 
proeaduras created a prima facie case of discrimination and placed 
the burden on the departaient to show why the decision to deny tenure 
was not discriminatory. The department presented no evidanca ttat 
the other hiring criteria had been considered or that other com- 
pensating factors were involved in their decision. Efforts by tiie 
department to collect justifying evidence after a complaint was filed 
were ruled to be irrelevant. Since the school was unabla to ovarcome 
the prima facia case, the court held the decision to be discriminatory 
and in violation of Title VII. 

The issue before the Court was not a final determination of the 
charge^ but a request to enjoin the school from teminating plaintiff 
until the case was finally decided. The Court issued the injunction 
on the grounds that plaintiff had shown she would likely succeed in 
the case and that she would suffer irreparable harm to her career and 
research if she was terminated. 



Raekin v, U. of Pennsylvania ^ 10 F E P 1318 {E,D. Pa. 1974) 

ThLs case es^loras the variety of legal remedies available to 
women charging sex discrimination by universities. Plaintiff in 
this case sought relief under Title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act, as Mended, the Equal Pay Act, Executive Order 11246, and several 
of the post-Civil War civil rights statutes. 

Plaintiff was denied tenure by the University under circmnstances 
the court found deviating from the normal procedures. The history 
of the alleged discriminatory acts covered a 3 year perlod--from 
1970 to 1973, Many of the acts occurred prior to March 1972, when 
the 1972 Title VII amendments-bringing educational institutions under 
the coverage of Title Vll-^-became effective. Therefore, plaintiff's 
first effort was to show a) that Title VII amendments should be 
applied retroactively and b) that other statutes provide jurisdiction 
for her action against the University. The decision here was on these 
important jurisdictional questions, and did not go to the substance 
of her discrimination charge. 

a) Title VII, Thm Court found that the plaintiff was denied tenure 
before 1972, but that she is still experiencing the, effects of 
that decision, affecting her pay and her ability to teach in the 
area of her scholarly pursuits. Since under Title VII, a court 
may grant relief to remedy the present and continuing effects of 
discrimination which occurred prior to the date of the Act, the 
court held that it had jurisdiction under Title VII to consider 
the pre- 1972 actions against her. 
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b) 42 use 1981. 1981 is one of the post Civil War civil rights 
statutes, enacted to give Federal Courts jurisdiction in cases 
involving violation of the 14th Amendment* The statute for- 
bids denial of equal protection or due process by persons acting 
under the color of state law* (While originally designed to deal 

. with race, the courts have been willing to apply it in cases 
involving other forms of discrimination as well.) The question 
before Uiis Court was whether the University's actions against 
plaintiff constitutrd sufficient "state action" to bring it under 
1981* Thm court fomd that even though U* of Pa. is a private 
school, the "symbiotic relationship" between the school and the 
state-=based on the state's financial support (25% of the school's 
hard-core budget), state involvement in University decisions, 
state benefits in terms of taxes, pi^lic buildings, etc.^ — was 
sufficient to bring the University under the Statute and that the 
showing of a "direct neKua" between school and state was not 
necessary. This decision and ones in similar cases provide an 
avenue other than Title Vll for attacking sex discrimination by 
certain private but state-related universities, an avenue that 
avoids some of the procedural and time restrictions that accompany 
Title VII* 

c) 42 use 1985* This statute prohibits conspiracies to deprive per- 
sons of their civil rights. The Court held that plaintiff should 
be allowed to produce evidence to show a conspiracy between two 
or more persons existed within the University, as long as the 
conspiracy was wider than one department of the school* 

d) Equal Pay Act. Plaintiff alleged that she was paid less than were 
males of similar qualiflcationi and experience, in violation of 
the Equal Pay Act. The University claimed that the differences 
were a function of the quality of production of the different 
professors, that it paid on the basis of the quality of the work" 
one of the specific exceptions to the Act. It is still an out- 
standing question as to whether that exception applies to pro- 
fessors in structured rankings. The Court reserved judgement on 
the issue* 

e) Executive Order 11246, Plaintiff charged that the University had 
violated the affirmative action obligations required of federal 
contractors, and that she had a private right of action based on 
that violation. The Court held that while the violation may have 
occiirred, resulting in injury to plaintiff, OPCC has sole respon- 
sibility for enforcing it and 11246 did not contemplate a private 
cause of action. 

In summary, Ms* Rackin sought to use a variety of legal remedies 
to assert her claims, bringing into the area of sex discrimination many 
of the weapons used in the area of racial discrimination* The case 
provides a' good indication of the alternative approaches available to 

women asserting sex discrimination charges, and sDme preliminary decisions 

i 
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Faro V, New York University, 8 F 1 P 319 (1973 USD NY)* Affirmad 8 FEP 
(609 {2nd Cir 1974) 



The case was decided against the plaintiff based alnrast com- 
pletely on the facta"that there was almost no evidence to support 
plaintiff's claim that she was denied tenure because of sex dis- 
crimination. But in affirming the District Court's findings, a U.S. 
Circuit Court set down strong cautions against judicial involvement 
in faculty appointments. 

Plaintiff was hired for a research position in the N.Y^U, School 
of Medicine- The court frequently emphasised that tiie position was 
out of the line of tenure, with no promise of tenure at any point. 
When the funding for tiie project ended, thm school offered plaintiff 
a variety of positions, none tenured. Plaintiff refused them all 
demanding a tenured position that would permit her to continue her 
research. When her demand was refused, she filed a sex discrimination 
charge against the University, 

The court found no basis for the discriminatiQn charge. It held 
that plaintiff was never promised a tenured position, did not qualify 
for one, and was clearly less qualified than men who were given tenure 
at the same time. In passing, the court noted that the school had 
an excellent affirmative action record, with a higher percentage of 
tenured women than were present in the availability pool (see discussion 
on Availability) , 

The Court of Appeals affirmed the decision by the District Court, 
finding that the facts clearly supported tiie conclusion that discrim- 
ination was not a factor in the school's action. It went on, however, 
to set down some general concerns ^out the proper judicial role 
in faculty hiring decisions, which, if followed, promise to imke the 
successful litigation of university discrimination cases much more 
difficult. 

The Court stated i 

"Of all fields, which toe federal courts should hesitate to in^ 
vade and take over, education and faculty appointments at a 
University level are probably the least suited for federal 
court supervision," (at p, 610) 
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Chance v. Board of Examiners, 458 F. 2d 1167 (2d Cir. 1973) (The 
case was decided by the U.S.. District Court 330 P. Supp 203 and 
afflrmea by the U.S. Court of Appeals. The annotation below is of 
the dacision by the Court of Appeals). 

In this case, the Court applied the restrictions that have been 
developed around the use of employment testa in an educational setting 
It found that a competitive exam used to qualify persons for super- 
visory positions in the New York City School system unlawfully dis- 
criminated against Blacks and Puerto Ricans in violation of their 
14th Amendment rights. 

Persons seeking to become principals or assistant principals in 
the New York City School system were judged on three criteria i their 
educational background, their experience, and their performance on a 
test prepared by the Board of Examiners. Failure to pass the exam 
disqualified tham absolutely for supervisory positions, even if they 
qualified on the educational and experience criteria. A, group of 
Black and Puerto Rican teachers who met the educational and ex- 
perience qualifications, but who had failed the test several, times, 
attacked the test on the grounds that a) it discriminated against 
■fflinorities, and b) it was not job-related and therefore wholly 
irrelevant to the achievement of a valid state objective. (The suit 
was brought under the 14th Amendment and the post-Civil War Civil 
Rights laws, since Title VII did not apply to city governments at 
the time the suit was filed.) 

The court found that White teachers passed the exams (there were 
different ones for different positions) at l^s times the rate of Blacks 
and Puerto Ricans. In the exam for assistant principal, the passage 
rate for White teachers was twice the rate for Blacks and Puerto Ricans 
The court found this latter figure particularly persuasive since the 
pob of assistant principal was the entry point for most supervisory 
positions. Failure on this exam was tantamount to an absolute barrier 
to any other supervisory position. Plaintiff also showed that cities 
not using examinations had a much higher percentage of Blacks and 
Puerto Ricans in supervisory positions. 

Under the principles established In Griggs , once a plaintiff had 
shown that an examination disqualifies a larger percentage of minor- 
ities, the burden falls on the defendant to show ttiat the test is 
job-related— Uiat it measures qualifications essential to job per- 
for .ance. The court found that the Board of Examiners was unable to 
pro /e the examination was job-related. 

Since the test discriminated against a protected minority and had 
no reasonable relationship to a valid state objective, it was found 
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to bo in violation of the 14th Amendment* The Court enjoined the uso 
of the test. It also forbadG defandants from using existing lists 
uf puraans eligible for supervisory positione, since those lists were 
devoloped on the basis of the outlawed tests. The Board was ordered 
to use acting supervisors until it developed a new method for qua- 
lifying supervisors* The Board ultimately dropped the test and 
limited the criteria to education and experience* (A subseauent 
on-the-job evaluation of supervisors hired through this pre - — s in- 
dicated that there was no difference in performance between s per- 
visors who passed the examination and those failed it*) 



Brennan v. Board of Education, Jersey City/ New Jersey, 9 FEP 951, 
1974 



The Board of Education of Jersey City had two classifications of 
custodians, men custodians and women custodians, with the men being 
paid at least $200 a year more than the women* In an action brought 
by the Department of Labor, the Court found that the Board's class- 
ifications violated the Equal Pay Act* 

The Board acknowledged the pay differential but argued that 
a) the Board was not covered by the Equal Pay Acti b) that the 
work done by the men was different from that done by the women, a,g*, 
men custodians spent some of their time shoveling snow and cutting 
grass # while women did not; c) that the State Civil Service Commission 
had accepted. the distinction andi d) that it had been agreed to in 
the collective bargaining agreement between the Board and the union. 

In rejecting all of these arguments, the Court set out some of 
the basic principles governing the Equal Pay Act, First, the Act 
does cover educational institutions* Secondly, acceptance by the State 
Commission was irrelevanti even if the pay differential was based 
on a state law it would not be a valid defense to violation of the 
Equal Pay Act* Nor is a collective bargaining agreement a valid 
excuse. 

The main issue in the case was whether the differences in the 
work required of men and women custodians was sufficient to consti- 
tute a factor "other than sex", and thereby justify the pay differ-- 
entials* The Court found that men's special tasks such as grass- 
cutting and snow=removal were only done occasionally. It held that 
when the Equal Pay Act refers to equal work it does not mean identical 
work but only that the jobs "must be substantially equal*" Different 
tasks which are only incidental and occasional would not justify 
a wage differential. 

Also, while the men may have done some heavier work, that alone 
does not justify higher wages. "Jobs may require equal effort in 
their performance even though the effort may be exerted in different 
ways in the two jobs." 
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Also while some of the men eustodians occasionally did heavier 
work, not all of them didi yet the men who did the heavier work did 
not get paid more than the men who did not. 

Wi-Ui the greatest emphasis on the fact that only minor differences 
had existed between the work required^ the Court found the Board's 
wage Glassification to be in violation of the Equal Pay Acti it 
enjoined the Board from continuing the policy and ordered back pay 
with interest to the women custodians* 



Adams V* Richardson 



This case involved three separate court decisions: Findings of 
fact by the District Courts (351 F, Supp. 636 1972 D*C,D,C,)i award 
of declaratory and injunctive reliiif by the District Court* (356 P* 
Supp. 92 1973 D,C*D.C.)i and r^aview by the Court of Appeals which 
affirmed/ with minor modifications ^ the ruling by the District Court, 
(480 F,2d 1159 1973 C-A-D,C,). The annotation below covers all 
three decisions. 

A group of Black students, citizens, and ta>^ayers sued HEW, 
alleging that it had been derelict in its duty to enforce Title VI 
of tlie Civil Rights Act of 1964 because it had not taken appropriate 
action to end segregation in public educational institutions receiving 
federal funds. (Title VI says ttiat there shall be no discrimination 
based on race, color, or national origin under any program or activity 
receiving federal financial assistance. OCR in HEW was responsible 
for insuring nondiscrimination in educational institutions receiving 
federal funds.) T^ie Court found for the plaintiffs and ordered iffiW 
to iiranediately begin enforcCTient proceedings against school districts 
and systems that were out of compliance and to report to tiie Court 
the progress of such proceedings on a regular basis, 

HEW's first argument was that its activities under Title VI were 
discretionary, and therefore not susceptible to judicial review. 
The Court found that the Act set forth specific enforcement pro- 
cedures and HEW's adherence to such procedures was reviewable. The 
suit did not ask the Court to substitute its judgement for tJiat of 
HEW and cut off funding to the schools i rather it charged that fflw 
had abdicated its statutory duties to carry out the procedures es- 
tablished under the Act and asked that HEW be ordered to carry out 
its responsiblities. Therefore, the Court ruled, "ordering HEW 
to conmience enforcement proceedings is not only appropriate, but 
required by the statute," 
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The Court also emphasized that this was not a case of an agency 
lacking the resources to prosecute all violations of law brought to 
its attention, a situation in which court review is inappropriate* 
•*HEW is affirmatively continuing to channel funds to defaulting 
schools^-' which imposes an affirmative anforcement duty* 

The plaintiffs produced evidence showing that HEW had failed to 
eriforce desegregation in areas of higher education, public schools, 
vocational schools, and enforcement of court-ordered desegregation. 
For example, in 1969, HEW asked states to submit plana for desegregating 
state higher education iystems, informing them that enforcement pro- 
cedures would coimnence within 120 days if acceptable plans were not 
si^mitted. Five states failed to si^mit any plans and five more stjb- 
mitted unaGceptable ones. Yet by 1973, HEW had undertaken no action 
to initiate enforGemeht proceedings. Seventy-four elementary and 
secondary school districts had been out of compliance for over a 
year without HEW initiating any. compliance proceeding. The parties 
out of compliance all continued to receive federal funds* 

HEW acknowledged these facts but argued that Title VI gave it the 
discretion to pursue voluntary compliance and that it was still 
seeking voluntary agreements witlj all the parties Involved, The 
Court ruled, however, that "Haviri'g determined states to be in vio- 
lation of Title VI and having failed during substantial periods of 
time to achieve voluntary compliance, HEW has a duty to consnence 
enforcement proceedings , " Failure to commence enforcement pro- 
ceedings while continuing to provide financial assistance to the 
segregated systems "violates the rights of plaintiffs," and must 
be enjoined. 

The Court ordered HEW to confluence enforcement proceedings against 
the elementary and secondary school districts within 60 days and 
agpinst the higher education systems within 150 days (because of the 
oompleKity of the higher education situation) . It also ordered HEW 
to conunence action in regard to the vocational schools and in other 
areas raised by the suit* HEW was required to report back to the 
Court within specified periods of time on the actions it had taken 
to carry out the Court's orders. 

The decision indicated that HEW will not be held responsiblii for 
failure to comply with the order if the resources needed to do so 
are not made available. HEW will be held only to the standard of 
demonstrating a good faith performance to carry out the order within 
the staff resources made available to it. 
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Consent Decree between EEOC^ Department of Labor ^ and American 
Talephona and Telegraph Company^ January 18^ 1973, (Reported in 
PEP Maniial 431,73) , 



EEOC and tiie Department of Labor filed a complaint in District 
Court charging ATST with violation of the rights of minorities and 
women under Title VII/ Executive Order 11246/ and the Equal Pay Act. 
The agencies and AT&T entered into a consent decree which settled 
the complaint* The settlement required AT&T to spend approscimately 
130 million in back pay awards and to undertake other remedial 
actions to eliminate past discriminatory practices* A subsequent 
action/ brought in 1975, charging ATfiT with failure to comply with 
portions of the settlement/ cost the company an additional $2 million. 
The relevant portions of the settlement agreements are summarized 
below ^ 

ATST was required to establish a new system for setting up wage 
increases to promoted employees since the former system discriminated^ 
particularly against women* Women who were promoted under the former 
wage systein were entitled to two years' back pay for the amount they 
would have received had the new system been in effect at the time 
they were promoted. 

Because of the charges that AT&T discri^ininated in promotions 
against women and minorities/ the company was required to make lump-- 
sum payments to women and minority employees who were likely to have 
been promoted had the discriminatory practices not been in existence* 
The company was also required to give priority in promotion to women 
and minorities in those areas of employment where charges of dis- 
crimination had been made* 

Women college graduate employees who were not put into the 
equivalent level management .positions were to be interviewed to see 
if they desired such management positions; if tliey did, they were 
to be made candidates for such positions as vacancies occurred, 

ATST was also required to adopt model affirmative action plans 
covering hiring/ promotion/ upgrading/ transfer/ job briefs, and 
job qualifications. Under the AAP's, the company must set goals 
and timetables to promote "full utilization of minorities and women 
at all levels of management and nonmanagement and by job class if ica*^ 
tions, at a pace beyond that which would occur normally," This 
includes : review of all job briefs to see if existing qualifications 
disproportionately affect women or minorities and are not job-re- 
latedi the reclassification of all job descriptions into fifteen 
major categories with new salary ranges set for each classification, 
(This was designed to correct AT&T's practice of establishing nmerous 
classifications, even though many involved the same kind of work/ 
and then putting women into the lowers-paying classifications,) The 
AAP's also required the company to engage in extensive outreach 
efforts to attract minorities and women ^ to put women and minorities 
in the personnel office/ and to conduct special studies to adapt 
positions to improve the opportunity for women seeking to enter 
those job areas. 
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XI I . ^COMMENDATIONS 



Throughout this raport, an effort has been made to draw attention 
to areas that require further research, where action programs are in- 
dicated, and where data are inadequate to pemit analysis of problems 
faced by women employed by educational institutions. In this section, 
these needs have been assembled as a set of recommendations for eon= 
sideration by the Council. The recoimnendations have purposely been 
phrased in a directive manner in order to bring the issues with which 
they are concerned into the clearest possible focus. 

To facilitate the Council's deliberations, the recommendations 
have been divided into two groups. In the first group are rec- 
consnendations for research to close gaps in the data and to provide 
analyses of issues and problems that have a direct bearing on the 
employment of women in ^ucational institutions. For these concerns, 
the necessary documentation is not at present available, or existing 
studies lack depth. 

The research suggested here is designed so that the results of 
the studies can be converted into action programs intended to impact 
educational institutions. In addition, they are designed to help 
both women and educational decision=makers to better understand the 
potential for change in their environment. 

The studies and data collection suggested here place primary 
emphasis on the needs and problems of women employed by elementary 
and secondary schools. While the probl^s of wanen in postsecondary 
educatioii should not be Qverlooked, it is at the elementary and 
secondary levels that the majority of women in education are employed 
and where the lack of adequate data and analyses is most pronounced. 

The second group of recommendations relate to specific and neces- 
sary action programs that were suggested by the study. These rec- 
ommendations could be extended almost endlessly; but by design, they 
have' been limited to those which were regarded as both essential 
and feasible. To facilitate the Council's deliberations, the 
reconttnendations have been organized on the basis of the group to 
which they are addressed: e.g., the Council, the Congress, federal 
agencies, colleges and universities. Although we realize that the 
Council by itself cannot mandate the implementation of the rec- 
ommendations, the broad sweep of this study virtually dictates such 
a multi-level approach. Only through such a concerted and inte- 
grated effort can sex discrimination in the employment of women 
by educational agencies and institutions be eliminated. 
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PART li mSEARCM RlOOMi^DATIONg 

PMQMTO ATOAS FOR TOgEARCK 
1. Affinnatlve Action 

A full-scala study of af fimative aotlon requiremantg in 
rglation to edueational i nstitutions, and p r oblems assgg i^ 
ated with their enf orgement, should be undertaken at tha 
earliest possible m omant in ord er to dispel the nnn€^tmir^ 
that now surrounds tham* 

Affirmative action la, no doubt, the most contro- 
versial and volatile area that relates to the 
employrcnt of wmen and minorities by educational 
institutions, in order to deal effectively with 
the problems of sex discriminatory amplo^ant 
practices, it is essential that all aspects of 
the affirmative action program, including the 
guidelines and regulations, the complaints of 
the woman and of educational institutions, as 
wall as current enforcement efforts be subjacted 
to rigorous analysis. Since a discussion of affir- 
mative action was not Btlpulatad In the contraet, the 
subject could not be included in this report- 



s' Institutional Practices 

^* Thare is a need t o ejcplora in greater dapth the sala: 
diffarenti als between men and woman teachers and the 
reasons for tham. 

Although differantlais in salaries between man 
and women teachers exist, the reasons for this 
cannot be adequately explained by the data pres- 
ently available. Such data should ba gathered 
by racial/ethnic group, by sax, by age, by type 
of school district. Analysis should focus on 
specific types of discriminatory practice^ such 
as differentials in pay for axtracurricular 
activities, diffarentials in credit for prior 
experience by sex given to men and women enter- 
ing or returning to emplopdent in educational 
institutions, differentials in sumner school 
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employment by sex and by race. Although salary 
schedules are included in negotiated contracts # 
there is reason to believe that these schedules 
do not prevent inequities. 



b* Much additional data are required to docianent the nature 

of promotional practices in elementary and secondary schools 

that discriminate against women* 

llementary and secondary school systems main- 
tain that the reason that more women are hot 
promoted to administrative positions is the 
lack of qualified women, lack of woman's abil- 
ity, and lack of interest in these positions 
on the part of women. The data in this report 
do not sup^rt these aonolusions* Further 
research is needed to docraient the issue. 



c. Data are needed on how women and men employed by educational 

institutions are differentially treated with regard to life 

insurance, pensions, and health benefits^ 

At the present time, aside from some informa- 
tion on maternity benefits at the elementary 
and secondary levels, and retirement benefits 
at the postsecondary level, there is virtually 
no information on fringe benefits in educa-^ 
tional institutions* Specifically, there is 
a need for studies of health coverage. Includ- 
ing but not limited to maternity benefits i of 
life insurance; and, at the elementary and 
secondary levels, of the array of retirement 
programs* These studies should do more than 
merely describe the programs i they should 
show precisely the differences in coverage 
and benefits between women and men* On the 
basis of this study, regulations should be 
issued by the enforcement agencies to elimi= 
nate differences in coverage or benefits for 
women and men faculty members and their fami^ 
lies* 
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Major stu dies to explore in depth the range of hiring and 

proTOtional pra ctiGes that have a negative affect on women 

in post secondary education should be underta ken , These 

studies ahould focus on both the formal and informal prac^ 

tices t hat characterize hiring and promotion in edu.^ational 

ins titut ions ^ 

Specifically, studies are needed by discipline 
and school in the following areas: a) the "old 
boy" system; b) discriminatory practices by 
hiring agents i c) relevance of criteria used 
for hiring and promotion; d) extent and effect 
of inbreeding policies un women who have grad= 
uated from colleges and universities where 
their husbands are employedi e) the extent and 
impact of anti-nepotism rules, whether written 
or unwritten; f) the validity of productivity 
as a criterion for promotion, miile there are 
many charges and countercharges, there is little 
hard data on any of these subjects. 

Additionally, it is important to establish the 
extent to which the Ph.D. is required bv post-- 
secondary institutions and whether or not it 
is indeed a BFOQ (bona fide occupational qual- 
ification) for all faculty positions and at 
all schools. To permit the special circum- 
stances of certain departments and positions 
in elite universities to determine the defi-- 
nition of avai.7 ability for all institution's 
and all positt^ la is to establish standards 
that are detri ^ -.tal to th^ needs of qualified 
women seeking employment in postsecondary edu= 
cational Institutions, as well as being inappro- 
priate to the employment needs of all institu- 
tions. Furtharmore^ to restrict the search for 
qualified candidates to women who possess a * 
Ph.D., is to hold women to a higher standard than is 
applied by the educational institutions 
in their other hiring and prorflotion decisions. 
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e * Minority woman's high cQnGantration in ''miscellaneous and 
Qtherwise \mclas5if ifcd" specialtias in postsecondary edu*" 



cation requires further study. 

The concentration of minority women in uniden- 
tified specialties increases the likelihood 
that their particular problems will be over^ 
looked in studies of the major fields of spe^ 
cialization. This also increases the likeli- 
hood that minority women will not have the 
opportunity for promotion along the usual career 
ladders . 



3 • Women's Employment and Lite Patterns 

a. Studies of elementary and secondary school teacher s and 

admiiiistrators^ are nee ded . 
(1) With regard to teachers, the research stiould focus om 

• The effect on women of the projected decrease 
in the number of teachers that will be needed 
in the foreseeable future. 

• Characteristics of elemfeiitary and secondary 
school teachers by sex^ race and grade level* 

• Regional and state employment^ especially 
comparing the South, where women are employed 
in greater nun^ers than elsewhere ^ with the 
West and the North, 

• Analysis of the following paradigmi the 
higher the grade level to which a teacher 
is assigned ^ the lower the percentage of 
women teachers* 



(2) With regard to administrators, research should locus on i 

• Updating the inturmation base on elementary 
and secondary school principals to determine 
why the number of woman principals is decreas- 
ing- 

^ 1 ^^ 
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• The nuniber of men and women certified at the 
present time for appointment to supervisory 
positions, 

• The number of men and women appointed to super- 
visory positions without certification. 

m Further exploration of the extent to which 
school superintendents are elected or appoin-- 
ted^ the benefits and handicaps to women of 
each mode of choice, and whether or not ntore 
women are seeking positions as school super^ 
intendents . 

• Women as principals" The Principals Associ- 
ation assentoles data on elementary, junior 
high and senior high principals every ten 
years. This is too infrequent for adequate 
studies of trends. Additionally, all data 
should be gathered by race/by sex and cross- 
tabulated with other variables. Such studies 
should encompass a broader base and be widely 
disseminated. 



^* Studies_ should be undertaken of the changing life and ca- 

reer patterns of teachers to learn how their decisions are 

"^A^Q_ what influences theiz^ dec isions ; to investigate 

women's interest in promotions^ and the extent to which 

women teachers move in and out of the labor mar ket . 

The data indicate that more women are entering 
the labor force and remaining in it. Women are 
marrying later (based on data from U-S, Vital 
Statistics)^ having fewer children, and taking 
less time out of the labor force than ever before. 
Studies are needed to keep current on these 
phenomena^ particularly as they affect teachers' 
career patterns, and teachers' interest in mov- 
ing into school administration at the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels. Such research is 
essential not only for women, to strengthen 
their perceptions of the changing roles avail^ 
able to them, but also for men, who are still 
the decision^makers, in order to assist them 
to perceive the changes in the women about 
whom they are making decisions. 
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studies are needed of wQmen who enter graduate scho ol but 

do not complete their doctoral degrees, so that the life 

pattr- rns of those who cut short graduate studies can be 

compared with those who complete them, to determine 

whether differences e st in socio-economic and attitudi- 

nal character is tics . 

The emphasis in research on women faculty has 
focused on women who have received their doc- 
torates. Considerably more data are needed to 
determine why many women do not complete their 
doctorates, how many of them remain in academe, 
the types of positions they achieve, and whether 
specific assistance would contribute to their 
completion rates. 



Much further research is needed to clarify changes (if 

they exist) in women's attitudes toward other women. 

The research has tended to emphasize the atti- 
tudes of women teachers toward women principals, 
and women's expectations of the performance of 
other women* Much more sophisticated research 
is needed to determine whether women's attitudes 
towards each other are changing. 



e. While there are considerable data on faculty, data on 

administrat ors in postsecondary institutions are sparse, 
non-unifDrm and generally lacking in depth. Research on 
women administrators and their op^rtunities for advance' 
rnent is sorely needed. 
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In-depth studias of the special problems of mlnoritY ^Q""^" 
employed in educational institutions, at every level are seri- 
ously needed. 

Small minority groups have been largely ignored 
in the collection of data. Information on minor- 
ities by sex and by racial/ethnic group is espe- 
cially weak. Problems of individual groups dif- 
fer markedly from each other. Furthermore, the 
combined problem of sex and race is unique and 
is not equatable to studies of minority men or 
of White women. There are discrepancies within 
the sparse data that are available that warrant 
further research i salaries of Black women edu- 
cators versus salaries of White women educators,- 
the concentration of minority women in a very 
few areas or specialties; employment practices 
as they affect different minority groups. If 
minority women are included as part of larger 
studies, those studies should be specifically 
designed to illuminate their unique problems. 



^* TO help generate information on sex discrimination in 
employment prac tices at educational institutions, the 
Office of Education m i ght consider a program to supp ort 
theses and dis sertations comparable to that of thft n^pa^i-- 
ment of Labor in connection with manpower programs and 
the Admin istration o n the Aaina on t- he elderly. 

^' Women faculty in un.vfirsi ties w ho have done such ^v^»i- 
lent j ob in defining the extent of sex discrimination at 
the postseeondary level cnnlrt offer their exp ertise and 
knowledge to ymen und..rtaking similar studies at the 
elementary and secondary levels. 
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Local corranittaes on the status of women in 
education operate for the most part on a 
temporary, ad hoc basis. In addition, at the 
elemantary and secondary levels, they fre^ 
quently lack the eKpertise that is needed to 
utilize sophisticated techniques to assess 
discriminatory policies and practices in 
their school systems. By providing woinen 
in elementary and secondary schools with 
this necessary assistance, women presently 
employed at the postsecondary level will not 
only help increase the knowledge-base required 
to document such policies at the elementary 
and secondary schools, but could also esta_b^ 
lish a united movement of women educators. 
Since the women's groups of the associations 
of each of the disciplines have taken an 
active role in such analyses, similar studies 
could be undertaken^ for the sciences, the 
social sciences, etc., at the secondary 
school level. 



Further study is w arranted on the effect of the "mathemat- 
ics filter" on women's employment opportunities. 



Women are concentrated in the "feminine'* 
fields that are least reliant on mathemat- 
ics and science. This appears to be a crit- 
ical factor in limiting women's entry into 
a broader range of disciplines. There appear 
to be differences not only by seK, but also 
by race/ethnicity (e.g., data on ;^sians) . 
Further study of this phenomenon is warranted 
in order to broaden women's employment oppor- 
tunities. 



Better d ata on teachers of prekindergarten, adult educa- 
tion, an d continuing education should be collected. Addi- 
tional data on vocational education teachers at secondary . 
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post secondary^ and adult ed^ucat ion levels are also 



needed. 



Little is known of tha professional status 
of teachars in these fields # much less of 
their race or sex. To overcome this gap, 
studies are needed of the characteristics 
of the faculty, hiring and promotional prac- 
tices^ and all other aspects of these expand- 
ing and important fields to determine if women 
employed therein are receiving just and equi= 
table treatment- In order to facilitate the 
collection of data and assure their compar- 
ability, consistent operational definitions 
for these fields should be established. 
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PART 2- ACTION RECQMmJDATIQNS 



I^GI_SLATION 



1^ Title IX of the EducatlQn Amendments of 1972 should be amended 

to require affi rmative action plans from those educational 

institutions that are not covered by the EKacutlve O rder . 

The data on the number of women available for 
principals and administrators of elemantary and 
secondary schools compared to the nun^er actually 
employed make a clear case of underutilization 
of women at that level. Affirmative action is 
the most appropriate method for establishing 
goals and timetables for correcting the problem; 
presently^ no affirmative action requirements 
are imposed on most elementary and secondary 
schools. An amendment to Title IX would be the 
most appropriate way to fill this gap in the 
federal enforcement effort. 



2^ ^inistrati.ve agen cies should be provided with more flexible 
and graduated sanctions to enforce compliance with the Execu- 
tive Order and Title IX. 

The only sanction presently available under 
Title IX and the Executive Order is the power 
to suspend, terminate or refuse to provide 
federal financial sup^rt to non^complying insti^ 
tutions* The sanction is so severe that federal 
officials have been reluctant to use it, partic- 
larly as the first sanction* Lacking lesser or 
progressive sanctions, no sanctions have been 
applied. 

The alternative to the present non-utilization 
of sanctions is to provide the administrative 
agencies with a variety of alternative sanctions 
of graduated severity and to compel their use. 
Examples might include a six=month period for 
an institution to come into compliance; or denial 
of new funding to a department of an educational 
institution until the department is in compliance^ 
with the entire institution being given a year to 
come into compliance, etc. 
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3 . Aggrieved private parti_es_ _s_h_ould be given the right to sue 
educational instit^utions^for viQlatlon of the requirements 
of Title IX and the Exacutive Order, Since plaintiffs would 
be suing on behalf of the public interest^ as "private Attor - 
neys General^" the right to attorney fees should be provided 



to successful plaintiffs in the same manner as is now available 



in Title vil law suits. 

The private right to file suit provided under Title 
VII has proven to be among the most effective mecha- 
nisms for corrdDating discrimination, A similar right 
under Title IX and the Executive Order would provide 
an alternative to administrative enforcement of 
Title IX and the Executive Order. If the administra^ 
tive system fails to compel compliance with the 
requirements of those Acts and Orders ^ the complaint- 
ant would then hav3 the right to sue* 



4 . Civil rights enforcement agencies should be provided with the 
financial and staff resources they require to enforce effec- 
tively the rights given to women employees of educational 
institutions by Title IX and the Executive Order ■ Sufficient 
funds should also be made av ailable to assist educational insti- 
tutions to comply with the requirements of Title IX, 

The enforcement agencies have had difficulty carry- 
ing out their responsibilities under the Executive 
Order and there is little reason to believe that the 
record will improve under Title IX- Court action 
such as Adams v. Richardson and the case presently 
in court on behalf of women educational employees 
(WEAL V* Weinburger) can only be enforced if the 
agencies have the staff and resources to carry out 
their responsibilities. 

Even assuming the good-faith desire of educational 
institutions to comply with Title IX, the effort 
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will be complex and costly. Funds should be made 
available to assist in this process and used for 
the development of exemplary programs, research 
and development^ and the dissemin tion of findings 
for replication. 



FEDERAL AGENCIES 

1 . Advisory Council 

a* The Advisory Council on Women's Educational Progr ams 

should recommend establishment o f a Ta sk Force to develop 

detailed and definitive reconmendations for gui delines 

for determining availability of women for positions in 

elementary and secondary educational institution s . 

Under present legislation, guidance on deter- 
mining availability is vague, and has been a 
continuing source of contention and confusion 
at the postsecondary levul. As Title IX moves 
into the enforcement stage, there is a pressing 
need for a detailed and definitive statement on 
availability that can be translated into spe- 
cific guidelines in order to facilitate enforce- 
ment* 



The Council could assume a leadership role in delineating 
the issues regarding equity in retirement plans to resolve 
the problem of women receiving lower retirement benefits 
than men^ 

Retirement plans are currently under study by 
a Presidential Task Force that is to conclude 
its work by April 15, 1976. This Task Force 
has delayed its decision in the pastj in the 
meantime conflicting regulations preserve a 
double standard on sex in computing retire'- 
ment benefits. 
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The council should aneourage- private fQundations to support 

public int erest organizations devoted to the protection and 

enforcement of woinen's employ me nt rights. 

Women's organizations have played a role on behalf 
of victims of sex discrimination. Their efforts 
in the courts and in testimony before Congress 
and HEW have been extremely effective in protec- 
ting women's rights to be free of discriminatory 
employment practices in educational institutions. 
It would be appropriate to encourage private 
sources of funding to support and eKpand the 
activities of these women's groups. 



2* Departme nt of Health, Education, and Welfare and the Office 
of Education 



The Office of Education should exercise careful oversight 
to assure that the enforcement agencies are carryin g out 
their responsibilities on behalf of women, under the 
Executive Order and Title IX. 

Although Congress and the Executive Department 
^ have the responsibility to assure compliance 
by educational institutions with the laws, regu- 
lations, and guidelines, effective monitoring 
by an agency committed to equity in the employ- 
ment of women by these institutions is necessary 
to assure that the purposes of the legislation 
are enforced. The Advisory Council and its 
staff are in a strategic position to exercise 
this function. 



b- The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, t he 

Office of Educatloh, and the National institute of Educa- 
tion should become exemplary agencies by establishing 
employment standards which educational institutions might 
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emulata. The Intergovernmental PersQnnel Act could be 
utilized to bring women from elementary^ secondary, and 
postsecondary schools into NIE and OE national and regional 
offices in or der that both the women and HEW might benefit 
from theeKperience * 



Wo men should be equitably reprasanted on all policymaking 
committees, so that issues of particular interest to wome 
and girls may be identified and given due consideration. 



Women on policymaking conmittees are notable 
mainly for their absence. Therefore: 

• Unfilled positions on Task Forces, 
Advisory Conmiittees, atc.^ should be 
promptly filled by qualified women. 

• Mora women should be asked tc serve on panels 
that review grant applications and that make 
recommendations for the funding of projects. 
Each agency awarding research and/or demon- 
stration funds in HEW should report the sex 
of the members of its panels, 

• State Advisory Councils should ^endeavor to 
increase the number and percentages of 
women meiT^ers so as to better respond to the 
needs of women. Appropriate methods should 
be devised to assure that data are collected 
by sex and race/ethnicity on the composition 
of the State Councils and made public, 

• At the local level, the National Educatio,, 
Association, Committees on the Status or 
Women in Education, and other interested 
organisations should be encouraged to act 
as advocates to assure that women are 
requested to serve on school boards and 
committees ^ 
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^' Informatio n should be cQlleetad and disseminated on 

court rulings affecting w omen in eduGational institutions , 
particularly on mater nity leave and other fringe benefits 
affecting pregna ncy, and to secure information to deter^ 
mine whether the institutions are in compliance with th^ 
court decisions . 

The issue of pregnancy as a temporary disability 
is now before the Supreme Court. Once the highest 
court issues its decision, a major campaign 
should be initiated to inform educational per- 
sonnel of their rights on fringe benefits and to 
collect information on compliance, as set forth 
above - 



A permanent ERIC cl earinghouse could be established to 
compile and make available studies on Issues affecting 
women in education . 

School systems, colleges and universities, 
'governmental agencies, women's groups, etc., 
need access to a bank of information to 
delineate problems and seek solutions. At 
the present time, HEW has no resources to 
provide such assistance. Although the Advi^ 
sory Council on Women's Educational Programs 
has indicated that it plans to fund a clearing» 
house, if it were incor^rated into ERIC, it 
could be established as part of an ongoing 
and comprehensive system. 



T he Women's Program Staff in OE has a unique role to play 
in the Implementation of Title IX| its staff should be 



expanded an d more funds should be made available to enable 
it to carry out its charge , 
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f ' Educational and ernplowient data grQin educatiQnal 



institutions and agencies should be collected by rac^ 
by sex ^ 

At the present time, data by race is frequently 
not collected. This lack makes it virtually 
impossible to pinpoint with the necessary pre-- 
cision the extent to which specific practices 
discriminate against minority women and to 
formulate appropriate strategies to overcome 
them. 



Financial aid is needed to encourage all minority worn 
and particularly Spanish and American Indian women to 
enter education at all levels. 



Special effort should be made to insure that 
scholarships and other aids available to the 
disadvantaged are available to all minority 
groups, particularly to Spanish and Indian 
women, to increase their participation in 
education at every level. Expansion of these 
groijps is essential to provide teachers to 
institute bilingual/bicultural programs for 
Spanish and Indian non-English-speaking 
children* 

Special efforts are also needed to prepare 
. merican Indians as educators in history, 
sociology, anthropology, art, and music, 
which would enrich American understanding 
of our hereditary culture. At present, the 
US Census reports no Indian man or woman in 
these specialties teaching anywhere in 
American colleges or universities* 



Methods should be developed to award temporary certifica- 
tion to minority irmigrants to this country who were 
trained as teachers in their native land, and to provide 
credit for their experience while teaching abroad * 
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The need for teachers in bilingual/l>icultxiral 
education is very greats yet there are many 
gualified women who cannot teach because they 
are not certified. As one examples Filipinos 
have the highest percentage of educated women 
of any group in the population, yet their em- 
ployment in education is very low, A policy 
to provide them with temporary certification 
would improve their participation by facili- 
tating their entry into the educational pro- 
fessions in this country. 



j - Special efforts should be made to continue colleges for 
women through financial assistance, research grants and 
p t h e r s uppo r t , 

These colleges provide an element of diversity 
among institutions of higher education and an 
additional option for women students* An un- 
usually high proportion of women leaders are 
graduates of these colleges. 



Enforcement Agencies 

The data on the hiring of elementary and secondary school 

principals and administrators appear to present a prima 

facie case of sex discrimination. The enforcement agencies 

should initiate an investigation in order to determine 

whether an "industry-^wide pattern of discrimination" 

exists in elementary and secondary school systems and^ if 

this is confirmed, take action to overcome it . 

The data in this report show that a large 
percentage of persons qualified for jobs as 
principals and atoiniatratora are women i yet 
the number of women being hired for such jobs, 
or jobs that are likely to lead to positions 
having policy impact, is very low and is 
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probably decreasing* There is a need for 
an investigation to determine whether the 
resulting facts and data argue for prosecu= 
tion in the courts under Title VII , Title IX, 
and the Executive Order, 



Enforcement agencies should require that the administrators 
of postseGQndary Ijistitutions assju^ne the responsibility to 
establish specific perfqrM^ce^ criteria for the hiring and 
promotion of faculty by their component schools^ and depart- 
ments. If unique qualities are required for a specific 
position_f __these requirements should be spelled out in the 
performance criteria prior to the start of the search for 
candidates to fill the position. All schools and depart 
ments of _ the college or university should be required to 
adhere to these policies ^ 

Court cases and guidelines require all other 
employers to establish objective criteria to 
be used in evaluating applicants for a job. 
The same requirements can be established for 
postsecondary institutions * Only by comparing 
such criteria to toe qualifications of the; 
person hired, promoted^ or rejected ^ can a 
federal agency or court determine if discrimi- 
natory considerations entered into the decision. 
Setting out such criteria does not have to pDse 
a threat to academic freedom; rather it helps 
to rationalize the academic hiring process* 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITOTIQNS 

1. All Edycatlonal Institutio^ns 

a. To secure equity In employment for women in the educational 

field y there should be a ma^or effort to equaliga salaries 

in every job category^ 

As several educational institutions and 
industries have already done^ funds should 
be set aside by all educational institutions 
for payroent of back wages to each woman 
eniployee who has lost wages due to discrim-- 
inatory treatment, and these payments should 
be retroactive to October 13, 1968, the date 
that Executive Order 11246 covered women in 
educational institutions. Some recommenda- 
tions to achieve these goals arei 

• Salary levels and criteria by which 
they are determined should be estab- 
lished by each educational Institution 
and widely circulated to all departments. 

• If there are discrepancies in salary 
between men and women with the same 
amount of education and experience * 
they should be justified in writing, 

• Equal credit should be given to men 
and women for socially vaJued but not 
necessarily academically--related expe=' 
rience* If men receive credit for time 
lost due to military service, v^men 
should receive credit for time lost due 
to childbearing and childrearing* 

• If extracurricular duties are to be 
rewarded with extra compensation, women 
should be paid as much as men for similar 
duties. Additionally, women's pay should 
reflect experiGnce acquired prior to 
leaving the labor force for childbearing 
and childrearing . 
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Women should have reinstatamant rights for up to two years 
after the birth of a child. Where a man assumes full 
res^nsibility for chlldr aaring, he should have th^ ^mm^ 
rights. Reinstatement rights should include no loss of 
seniority or any other eTOlmients. 



Educational institutions should either develoD child 



cars 




centers for their faculty and students or actively parti- 
cipate in their davalopmant with other connniinitY grou ps. 

Such canters need not be free,^ a sliding fee 
scale can be established. But institutions 
should help defray part of the cost, particu- 
larly at start-up, and that part of the fee 
that their lower-salaried staffs cannot afford. 
Since new amendments to the tax laws provide 
a deduction for child care, it should be 
easier than formerly for women to bear the 
e^cpansss * 



2* Colleges and Universities 

institut ions of higher education, in making promotion 
decisions, should consider the distribution of men and 
women on their faculties by degree and by years of experi- 
ence, whethar or not that ascperience was gained at th e 
institution that prasantly employs them . 

An analysis of such data is essential to 
determina whether discriminatory patterns 
in faculty promotions exist. In terms of 
immediate corrective action, such data are 
more enlightening than data on the nimiber 
of faculty by sex at each position, since 
they can identify women who are qualified 
for promotion, but who have remained in the 
same rank for longer periods of time than 
men with similar qualif icatlona , 
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Part-time faculty shoul d be considar ed for tenure on th^ 
BBmm basis as full^tima faaultv. Fn.^>. ^^re^ part-time 
f aculty should be paid at a rate aqual to that of full- 
time faculty and racai va their prpportional share of emolu^ 
ments. including fringe benefits, s abbaticals, support^ 
research, etc. 



The present system of awarding tenure favors 
full-time faculty. This discriminates against 
women, inasmuch as many of tham are hired for 
part-time positions, or can only accept such 
positions because of domestic and childrearing 
responsibilities. Until these responsibilities 
are shared equally by both parents, wmen 
should not be penalized for fulfilling their 
socially assigned role. 

In awarding tenure to part-time faculty, post- 
secondary educational institutions should give 
serious consideration to the model developed 
by Sheila Tobias, which divides part-timers 
into three groups^-^toonlighters, Twilighters, 
arid Siinlighters* She recoMiends the following i 



"Moonlighters" i Persons employed elsewhere 
who merely teach one course at a University i 
no fringe benefits; no tenure or sabbatical 
accrual I no advisees or comittee work; no 
departaental vote, 

"Twilighters" ! Persons not otherwise employed, 
but whom the department does not choose to give 
a regular part-time faculty position. No depart- 
mental vote. Twilightars will get pro-rated 
fringe benefits, however, 

"Sunlighters" ! Regular faculty appointments, 
alike in every way except the Miount of time 
worked. Pro-rated fringes, coiwnittee assign- 
ments, advisees, tenure and sabbatical accrual. 
C^portiinity to negotiate for full-time 
appointments p 
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Since dacisions o n tenure are grenerally made during the six 
to saven yaar period following acquisition of the Ph.D., 
there sh ould be an automatio axtension of the decision on 
tenure f or all wmen faculty for one year for a pregnancy 
(up to two preTOancies) that occur during those non- tenured 



Faculty levels in the so-called "feminine fields" shou ld 

be upgraded to make them comparable to other departments . 

The data show that the percentage of full 
professors and associate professors in the 
departments where most of the faculty are 
women, is much lower than in all other 
dapartments* 



Educational institutions should up=grade 
those "feminine" dapartments so that the 
percentage of high ranking faculty is the 
same as in other dapartments. 

Purthermora, if educational institutions 
"defeminiie" certain fields, this should 
be paralleled by equivalent efforts to 
"demasculini^e" other fields. This will 
not only pertnit women to enter ocGupational 
areas from which they have been tradition- 
ally excluded, but will also encourage man 
to enter fields that have bean tradition^ 
ally viewed as "women's fields." This will 
eventually contribute to the equalization 
of salaries, since fields that employ 
mainly men invariably pay better than 
fields that employ mainly women. 



3* Elementary and Secondary School Systems 

^* Schools share with the family the responsibility for the 
eoclalization of Ghildren. If sax stereotypes are to be 
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changed J and women are to deyelgp a self -image leading to 



wider_career choices and the _Qp^Qrtunity for career 
advancement y the schools are in a strategic ^sition to 
make a major contribution to the achievement Q^J|hat SP^I - 
The schools can begin by; 

• Providing opportunities for promotion 
of WDinen into supervisory positions- 

• Training and sensitizing their own 
personnel so they assist children # 
whether girls or boys^ to develop 
new images of the career roles and 
life patterns of men and women* 

• Developing special programs both 
for the staff and the students that 
will enable them to evaluate women 
as well as men in other than their 
traditional roles * 



b* School systems should standardise and publish all job 

vacancies, as well as proposed and probable vacancies for 

the next school year, well in advance of the deadline for 

filing for them. Job opport^ities for teaching sunmier 

s c hop should be widely publicized and specia.1 efforts 

made to recruit women and minorities presently on the staff 

f o r e s e emp loyme n t pppo rtunlties . 

A simple way of assuring that potential 
candidates are made aware of these employ^ 
ment opportunities is by placing a notice 
in their pay envelopes • 
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c. Special prograffiB are needed^ to^ help women move into 



adg^n^istratiye gKDsitions of elementas^ yid sa^ndajy school 

systems at an acceleratad pace . 

The Rockefeller Foundation has had a successful 
program to place minorities in large school 
systems in order to prepare them for adminis'- 
trative positions • A similar prograin should 
be undertaken for women. Internship programs * 
similar to those now underway at the post^ 
secondary levels could be adapted to the 
elementary and secondary levels. 
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